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THE LATER HISTORY OF THE IRONSIDES 

By C. IL FIRTH, M.A. 

Read January 17, 1901 

Two years ago, in a paper read on April 20, 1899, and 
printed in volume xiii. of the Transactions of this Society, 
I traced the early history of the famous regiment of horse 
raised by Cromwell, the troopers of which are popularly 
known by the name of the Ironsides, though that name 
properly belongs not to them alone, but to the cavalry of the 
Cromwellian army in general. That paper closed with the 
dissolution of the army of the Eastern Association in April 
1645, and with the consequent subdivision of the regiment 
which Cromwell had raised. I propose now to trace the his- 
tory of the two regiments which sprang out of it. 

In the spring of 1645, when the New Model Army was 
raised, officers and soldiers from the three previously existing 
armies of Essex, Manchester, and Waller were incorporated 
in the new organisation. The army under Manchester, best 
paid and most efficient of the three, furnished the most 
important contribution. Of all the regiments in the pay of 
the Eastern Association, Cromwell's famous regiment of 
Ironsides was numerically much the largest. Under his 
command it had risen to 4 a double regiment of fourteen full 
troops, and these as full of religious men as he could get.' 
As the regiment of horse in the New Model was to consist of 
N.S. — VOL. XV. B 
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six troops only, Cromwell's old regiment was divided ; six 
troops were taken to form a regiment for General Fairfax, six 
others became Colonel Whalley’s regiment, and the remaining 
two were drafted in to other regiments. Fairfax’s regiment, 
the * General’s regiment,’ as it was usually termed, is the one 
whose story is now related. 

The first service the newly constituted regiment was 
called on to perform was to march under its old commander 
Cromwell into Oxfordshire, to hinder the king’s preparations 
for the next campaign and prevent him from moving his 
artillery from Oxford to Hereford. With about 1,500 horse 
Cromwell took up his position at Islip, where on April 24 
a body of royalist horse suddenly 1 made an infall ’ upon their 
quarters. The first regiment ready for action was ‘the 
general’s regiment,’ whose prowess Cromwell describes in a 
letter to Fairfax. ‘ I drew forth your Honour’s regiment — 
lately mine own — against the enemy (who had drawn them- 
selves into several squadrons to be ready for action) — and 
commanded your Honour’s own troop therein, to charge 
a squadron of the enemy. Who performed it so gallantly 
that, after a short firing, they entered the whole squadron, 
and put them to a confusion. And the rest of my horse 
presently entering after them, they made a total rout of 
the enemy and had the chase of them three or four miles — 
and killed two hundred ; took as many prisoners, and about 
four hundred horses.’ 1 

At Naseby on June 14 Fairfax himself led the regiment 
in the final charge of the day. All . the king’s foot were 
broken, ‘except one Tertia which stood like a rock, and tho’ 
twice desperately charged would not move an inch.’ Fairfax 
then commanded the captain of his lifeguard ‘ to charge them 
once more in the front, and he himself with his own regiment 
and a commanded party would at the same instant fall upon 
them in the rear, and so they might meet together in the 
middle ; which was done accordingly, and that last body 
of the king’s foot put into confusion and broken.’ 2 At 

1 Carlyle, Appendix 7. 2 Rushworth, vi. 43. 
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Langport battle a month later (July 10) the greater part 
of the fighting was done by three troops of the general's 
regiment under Major Desborough, and three troops of their 
old comrades of Whalley's regiment under Major Bethell, 
‘ all being of Cromwell's old regiment.' Desborough is again 
honourably mentioned for his services in the rout of the 
Dorsetshire ‘clubmen,' and at the storming of Bristol. 
Another officer of the regiment who specially distinguished 
himself in the campaign was Captain James Berry, who on 
the day before the battle of Torrington was sent out ‘to 
amuse the enemy,’ routed 200 royalist horse, and took 
prisoner Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas their commander. 1 

In June 1646 the war ended, and Presbyterians and 
Independents were at leisure to quarrel with each other. 
Cromwell's old soldiers, like Cromwell himself, held that men 
who had ventured their lives for the freedom of their country 
ought to be allowed liberty to worship according to their 
consciences. Colonel Whalley's and the general's regiments 
were notoriously the fullest of sectaries of any in the army. 
Richard Baxter's experiences as an army chaplain illustrate 
their temper. When the war began his friend James Berry, 
then Cromwell’s lieutenant, had invited him to become pastor 
to Cromwell's troop, and Baxter had refused. When it was 
too late he repented, and in July 1645 became chaplain 
to Whalley's regiment, and struggled hard to convert his 
flock of sectarian troopers to the ways of orthodox Pres- 
byterianism. ‘I set myself,' he says, ‘from day to day to 
find out the corruptions of the soldiers, and to discourse and 
dispute them out of their mistakes both religious and political. 
My life among them was a daily contending against seducers 
and gently arguing with the more tractable ... I was almost 
always, when I had opportunity, disputing with one or other 
of them ; sometimes for our civil government, and sometimes 
for church order and government ; sometimes for infant bap- 
tism and oft against Antinomianism and the contrary extreme. 
But their most frequent and vehement disputes were for 
1 Reliquia Baxter ianccy p. 54 ; Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva, pp. 72, 88, 125, 193. 
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liberty of conscience as they called it.' Not “content with the 
task of converting Whalley's regiment, Baxter extended his 
evangelising efforts to the general's regiment. Here the seed 
fell on equally stony ground, and he met a still colder 
reception from the officers. Only Captain Adam Lawrence 
helped him. All the other officers were against him. Even 
Berry, ‘ my old bosom-friend, that had lived in my house 
and been dearest to me . . . never once came to visit me, 
nor saw me save twice or thrice that we met accidently. . . .’ 
‘ He was a man,' adds Baxter, ‘ I verily think, of great 
sincerity, before the wars, and of very good natural parts, and 
affectionate in religion ; and while conversant with humbling 
providences, doctrines, and company, he carried himself as a 
very great enemy to pride. But when Cromwell made him 
his favourite, and his extraordinary valour was crowned with 
extraordinary success, and when he had been a while most 
conversant with those that in religion thought the old Puritan 
ministers were dull, self-conceited men of a lower form, and 
that new light had declared I know not what to be a higher 
attainment, his mind, his aim, his talk, and all was altered 
accordingly.' Yet though led astray by the ‘new light' he 
got from the sectaries, ‘ he lived after as honestly as could be 
expected in one that taketh error for truth, and evil to 
be good.' 1 

Baxter gave up the hopeless struggle in the spring of 
1647, and returned to Kidderminster with a lower opinion of 
sectaries than ever. In March of the same year came the 
breach between the Parliament and the army over the 
question of disbanding. Parliament owed the troopers of 
Fairfax's regiment thirteen months' pay, and proposed to give 
them two months' pay only on disbanding, and very doubt- 
ful security for the balance. Out of 3 6/. 8 s. due to him, each 
man would receive only 5/. 12s. At the same time they had no 
sufficient guarantee that they might not be indicted at any 
assizes or quarter sessions for acts done in war-time by the 
command of their officers. No wonder the discontent in the 
1 Reliquiae Baxteriance , pp. 53, 57, 59. 
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ranks was loud and deep. Parliament, said an appeal from 
the soldiers to their officers, wanted ‘ to keep the hirelings 
wages, and not to give them that which they have so dearly 
bought with their blood and lives, even their pay ; and not 
only so but to leave them to the merciless malice of their 
wicked enemies. Is it not better to die like men, than to be 
enslaved, and hanged like dogs ?’ 1 In concerting opposition 
to the proposals of the Parliament eight regiments of horse 
took the lead, and the foremost of them was the general’s 
own. Chief among the Agitators whom these eight regi- 
ments elected to manage the movement was Edward Sexby, 
a Suffolk man by birth, who had enlisted in the general’s 
regiment in 1643 when it was still under the command of 
Cromwell, and was now serving as a private in Fairfax’s 
own troop. Daring, energetic, utterly unscrupulous, equally 
ready with tongue or pen, and a complete master of the 
vigorous rhetoric which appealed to soldiers, he was an ideal 
leader for a military revolt. Sexby first came into prominence 
at the end of April 1647, when he and two other Agitators 
were brought before the House of Commons for presenting to 
Major-General Skippon an appeal from the eight regiments 
urging their generals to stand by them against the Parliament. 
The three were examined as to the origin of the letter, but 
refused to give the required information. The House judged 
that the letter contained c matter of dangerous consequence,’ 
and some of the Presbyterians demanded that Sexby and 
his comrades should be committed. But the Independents 
as strongly defended them, ‘insomuch that the worthy 
burgess of Newcastle, Mr. Warmworth, stood up, and said he 
would have them committed indeed ; but it should be to the 
best inn of the town, and with good sack and sugar provided 
for them.’ 2 The three were allowed to return to the army, 
where Sexby concerted the best measures for spreading the 
spirit of resistance, and arranged the seizure of the king at 
Holdenby. 

1 An Apology of the Private Soldiers to their Commission Officers . 

2 Memoirs of Denzil Holies , ed. Maseres, p, 242; Clarke Papers, i. 430. 
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The officers in general had held rigidly aloof from the 
movement, but now they, too began to protest and petition. 
Not an officer in the general's regiment of horse would 
volunteer for the expedition to Ireland, and almost all the 
rest of the cavalry officers followed their example. Before 
the end of May the majority of the officers had thrown in their 
lot with their soldiers, and were prepared to take the lead in 
opposing the orders of the Parliament. 1 A letter addressed 
to Captains Berry, Gladman, and Lawrence shows that as 
early as May 13 they were collecting subscriptions for 
petitions. 2 On May 16 Major Desborough reported to 
Major-General Skippon and the Commissioners of Parliament, 
at a great meeting of officers held in Saffron Walden 
church, that he had faithfully explained the votes of 
Parliament to his regiment, but that they were still unsatisfied. 
He presented at the same time a statement of their grievances, 
which he declared to be * very sober things . . not mutinously 
intended, and what is fit to be answered and satisfied.' 3 

The army refused to disband. Cornet Joyce seized the 
king at Holdenby, and on Thursday, June 10, at the review at 
Triploe Heath, when Skippon and the Parliamentary com- 
missioners made a last attempt to persuade the soldiers to 
accept the Parliament’s offers, all the regiments unanimously 
refused. Foremost in refusing was the general's own 
regiment of horse. ‘The Commissioners,' says an account of 
the review, ‘began first with the general's regiment of 
horse, to whom the votes were read. Then Major-General 
Skippon made a short speech to the regiment, moving, that 
the votes might take a deep impression upon them for the 
advantage of the kingdom. Then an officer of the regiment 
returned this answer : “ That the regiment did desire, that 
there might be an answer returned, after the perusal of the 
votes, by some select officers and Agitators, whom the regi- 
ment had chosen ; and that it was the motion of the regiment.'' 

1 The strength of the regiment in May 1647 was 70 officers, commissioned 

and non-commissioned, and 519 men. Clarke Papers , i. 18. 

Ibid. i. 45. 3 Ibid. i. 50. 
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‘The officers desired the General and the Commissioners 
to give leave to ask the whole regiment, if this were their 
answer ? To which the whole regiment cried, “All, all.” 

‘Then he put the question, that if any man were of a 
contrary mind, they should say no, and not one man gave 
his no. The Agitators, on the behalf of the soldiers, press’d 
to have the question put, whether the regiment did acquiesce, 
and were satisfied with the votes ? But in regard the other 
way was the more orderly, and they might after perusal proceed 
more deliberately, the question was laid aside ; and indeed 
had it been put, it would not have received one voice in the 
affirmative, such was the unanimity of the officers and 
soldiers in that regiment/ 1 

In the three months’ confused struggle which followed, 
two officers of the regiment were specially prominent. Captain 
Berry, besides being one of the most active members of the 
council of the army, was appointed one of the committee to 
draw up and to present the charges of the army against the 
eleven accused Presbyterian leaders. He was rewarded for 
this and other services by being appointed major of Colonel 
Twisleton’s regiment, and became in 1651 colonel of Sir 
Arthur Haselrig’s regiment of horse. Thus he disappears 
from our story. 

Major Desborough, the other prominent officer alluded to, 
was a member of the committee appointed to negotiate with 
the commissioners of Parliament in July 1647, and helped 
to draw up the proposals of the army for the settlement of 
the kingdom. When the negotiations failed and the army 
marched on London, he was conspicuous in the suppression of 
the feeble attempts made by the Presbyterians to resist its 
advance. A party of horse, consisting chiefly of troopers of 
Sir Robert Pye’s regiment who had left the army with their 
colonel, and had adopted the cause of the Parliament against the 
army, were surprised by Desborough in their quarters at Dept- 
ford. Desborough’s men, says a Presbyterian writer, ‘ most 
inhumanly and basely butchered those poor men as many as 
1 Rushworth, vi. 556. 
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they could light upon.' According to another account only 
four of Pye’s men were killed, but the attack was denounced 
as * a barbarous and bloody murder/ and helps to account 
for the reputation of brutality and barbarity which con- 
temporary writers attribute to Desborough. 1 It was the only 
bloodshed in this struggle between army and Parliament. 
But more prominent than either of these officers in the 
events of the autumn of 1647 was a private soldier in the 
regiment, the Agitator Edward Sexby. He made himself the 
mouthpiece of the discontent caused in the army by the 
attempt of its leaders to come to an agreement with the king 
and the Parliament, and of the demand that the army should 
settle the future constitution of the kingdom without consult- 
ing either. In the debates on the Agreement of the People 
which took place at the end of October and the beginning of 
November 1647, he was the chosen representative of the 
democratic party. It was useless, he said, to try to satisfy 
all men. ‘ We have laboured to please a king, and I think 
except we go about to cut all our throats, we shall not please 
him. 1 It was equally useless to support the Parliament, 
‘ which consists/ said he, ‘ of a company of rotten members/ 
Then he told Cromwell and Ireton to their faces that their credit 
and reputation had been 1 much blasted ’ by their dealings with 
the king, and that the only way to recover both was to accept 
and support the programme known as ‘ The Agreement of the 
People/ No one was so vehement in demanding that man- 
hood suffrage should be the foundation of the future govern- 
ment of England. For it he argued in repeated speeches 
with Cromwell and Ireton. ‘ We have engaged/ he said, ‘ and 
ventured our lives, and it was all for this to recover our birth- 
rights and privileges as Englishmen, and by the arguments 
urged there is none/ Ireton had argued that no man who had 
not a certain amount of landed property ought to have a vote. 
* There are many thousands of us soldiers that have ventured 
our lives/ answered Sexby ; * we have had little property in 
the kingdom as to our estates, yet we have had a birthright. 

1 Holies, Memoirs, ed. Maseres, p. 282 ; Rush worth, vii. 741. 
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But it seems now that except a man hath a fixed estate 
in this kingdom, he hath no right in this kingdom. I 
wonder we were so much deceived. If we had not a right 
. . . we were mere mercenary soldiers. There are [many] 
men in my condition, it may be little estate they have at 
present, and yet they have as much a birthright as those two 
who are their lawgivers, or as any in this place/ 1 

Part of the argument of the opponents of manhood 
suffrage was that the poor were not fit to be trusted with 
votes. Sexby denied it emphatically. The poor and the 
meaner sort, he asserted, had been the means of the preserva- 
tion of the kingdom. ‘ In their stations ’ and 4 to their utmost 
possibility ’ they had served the public cause, ‘ and their lives 
have not been dear for purchasing the good of the kingdom/ 
They had ventured all thinking they were fighting for their 
rights, and if they were to have no rights, why were they not 
told so before ? ‘ It had been good in you to have advertised 

us of it, and I believe you would have had fewer under your 
command to have commanded/ In the end, though the 
council refused to accept the Agreement of the People, it 
determined to embody some of its suggestions in a modified 
form in the proposals to be presented to Parliament on behalf 
of the army. Soldiers who had fought for the Parliament in 
the war, and all Englishmen who had voluntarily assisted the 
Parliamentary cause with money and arms, were to have votes. 2 
This did not satisfy Sexby and his party, but it was a com- 
promise which helped to pacify the soldiers, and tended to restore 
harmony between them and their officers. Hence in the 
attempted mutiny at the Ware rendezvous in November 1647, 
the general’s own regiment took no part. Even the redoubtable 
Sexby too seems to have been temporarily appeased. At 
least he left the regiment, and took no overt part for the next 
two or three years in the opposition of the Levellers to the 
army leaders. The heads of the army thought it better to 
utilise a man of such undoubted ability. In 1649 he was 
appointed governor of Portland and is described as Captain 
1 Clarke Papers , i. 227, 329, 377. 2 Ibid. i. 4. 
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Sexby. In 1650 he was charged to raise a foot regiment and 
became a lieutenant-colonel. In June 1651 he was cashiered 
by a court martial, became prominent as a leader amongst 
the Levellers during the Protectorate, wrote ‘Killing no 
Murder/ plotted to assassinate Cromwell, and died a prisoner 
in the Tower in January 1658. There is no more remarkable 
career in the annals of the New Model Army. 1 

In the second civil war the regiment fought in the southern 
campaign under the eye of Fairfax, its titular commander. 
In May 1648 two troops of it under Major Desborough helped 
to suppress an incipient insurrection in Suffolk, where some 
six hundred men got together in arms, seized the county 
magazine, and crying ‘ For God and King Charles * en- 
deavoured to hold Bury St. Edmund’s for the king. 2 It 
formed part of the little army which Fairfax brought together 
at Blackheath on May 30, 1648, when he was marching 
against the Kentish royalists, and it shared in his hard-won 
victory at Maidstone on June 2 ? Desborough and four troops 
of the regiment were amongst the forces which besieged 
Colchester, and on June 13, when Fairfax’s attempt to carry 
the town by assault was bloodily repulsed, Baxter’s orthodox 
friend, Captain Adam Lawrence, was killed. 4 The vacant 
troop went to either John Gladman or William Disher, both 
of whom appear in a list of captains present at a council of 
war three days before the town surrendered. 5 In September, 
after the fall of Colchester, Desborough was made governor 
of Yarmouth, and left the regiment, whilst John Browne 
succeeded him as major. 6 

In June 1650 an important change took place in the 
command of the regiment. Lord Fairfax, whose conscientious 
scruples made him resign his command rather than invade 
Scotland, surrendered all his commissions, and the 1 Lord 
General’s regiment ’ returned again to its original commander 

1 Dictio 7 iary of National Biography , li. 292 ; cf. Clarke Papers , i. 82. 

2 Old Parliamentary History , xvii. 149-158. 

3 Cary, Memorials of the Civil War , i. 4, 38. 

4 The Antiquary, 1880, p. 21. 5 Clarke MSS . 

6 The Moderate, Sept. 11-18, 1649. 
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Cromwell. It accompanied Cromwell to Scotland, and bore 
a leading part in all the fighting of the campaign. On July 29 
when * the mickle hill on this side Edinburgh ’ was captured, 
Major Browne commanded the * forlorn of horse/ On the 
following day when Cromwell retreated again to Mussel- 
burgh, the Scottish cavalry fell on his rearguard and put it 
at first into considerable disorder, though in the end they were 
routed and pursued up to their entrenchments. Captain 
Gladman of the general’s regiment was wounded, and 
Major-General Lambert, run through the arm by a lance 
and dismounted, was made prisoner. Lambert was being 
led off towards Edinburgh, when * Lieutenant Empson 
of my regiment/ says Cromwell, charged his captors 
and rescued him. Cromwell remembered Empson’s exploit, 
and in December following gave him a captain’s commis- 
sion in Hacker’s regiment, though Hacker tried with all 
his might to get another officer appointed. ‘ Indeed/ wrote 
Cromwell to Hacker, * I was not satisfied with your last speech 
to me about Empson, That he was a better preacher than 
fighter or soldier, —or words to that effect. Truly I think 
he that prays and preaches best will fight best. ... I pray 
receive Captain Empson lovingly ; I dare assure you he is a 
good man and a good officer ; I would we had no worse.’ 1 

At Dunbar the general’s regiment of horse with three 
regiments of foot were charged to 4 march about Roxburgh 
house, towards the sea, and so to fall upon the enemies flank/ 
whilst Lambert and the bulk of the cavalry attacked them in 
front. 2 

In this battle the general’s regiment was probably com- 
manded by Packer, the senior captain, as Major Browne had 
been wounded on the previous day. 3 But he was well 
again in a few days, for a letter from Edinburgh dated 
October 28 states that Major Browne and a party of horse 
had taken ‘a strong house not far from Dalkeith called 

1 Carlyle’s Cromwell , Letter clxii. 

2 Memoirs of Capt. John Hodgson > ed. 1806, pp. 147, 300 ; see also the paper 
on the battle of Dunbar in the Transactions of this Society, vol. xiv. 

3 Carte, Original Letters^ i. 384. 
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Dalhousie. It was suspected to have been a harbour for 
those villainous moss-troopers, who have murthered divers of 
our men, either straggling or going for provisions/ 1 

The other services of the regiment in Scotland cannot be 
traced. It marched with Cromwell into England, and at 
Worcester formed part of the division which under his 
immediate leadership crossed the bridge of boats over the 
Severn to join Fleetwood’s division in the battle on the south- 
west of the city. ‘The lifeguard made a gallant charge, so 
did my Lord General’s regiment of horse,’ says the official 
report of the scout-master-general. Captain Packer was 
severely wounded in this battle. 2 

This was the regiment’s last battle. It is curious that it 
does not appear to have lost any officer by death during these 
two campaigns. Other changes, however, there had been 
amongst them. Whilst a lieutenant had been given a 
troop in another regiment, two captains had left the service 
in disgrace. Captain William Disher in 1651, or perhaps 
later, resigned to avoid a trial by court-martial for cheating 
his troopers of their pay and other charges. 3 The account of 
the reasons which led to the cashiering of Captain Covell 
throws a strange light on the discipline and manners of the 
army. 

A newsletter, dated Glasgow, October 12, 1650, narrates 
it thus : — 

‘This night his Excellency with the Major Generali, 
Lieut. Generali, Commissary Generali Whalley, Col. Thom- 
linson, Col. Monck, Col. Twisleton, Col. Okey, Major Knight 
and some other officers had a longe and serious discourse 
about the businesse of cashiering Capt. Covell. His Ex- 
cellency related how that hee observed upon his coming into 
Scotland, that the said troope was one of the worst in all that 
regiment, nay the thinnest in all the Army, that hee then 

1 Mercurius Politicus , Oct. 3 1 to Nov. 7, 1650. 

2 Cary, Memorials of the Civil War , ii. 357. 

3 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1658-9, p. 376. It is said that he also discouraged the 
raising of soldiers to serve in Scotland, and gave false intelligence of that army. 
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feared there was some ill or miscarriage in the Captaine. 
That afterwards at Dunbarre uppon the day of Humiliation 
Major Knight and some others were complayning of the 
great profaneness and blasphemies that were in some troopes ; 
that Lt. Empson did hint somethinge in relation to Capt. 
Covell, notwithstanding which hee tooke no notice of it, till 
afterwards Capt. Packer came to him and told him of the 
desperate opinions broached by Capt. Covell, that thereupon 
his Excellency sent for the said Captaine and at Musleborough 
admonished him to walke more cautiously, told him that hee 
was sensible of his pride and his self-conceitednesse, which 
hee feared did him much hurt. That Captain Covell denied 
all the said tenents, and made a cleare confession of his 
faith, which gave the Generali that satisfaction that hee bid 
him goe to his charges, and that hee should bee willing 
to shew him any favour or respect that lay in his power. 
After this Capt. Packer acquainted his Excellency that the 
said Capt. Covell had asserted his vaine opinions to the 
troope with more confidence then before, and that openly, 
which was attested alsoe by Major Browne and others, where - 
uppon hee told Capt. Covell that hee should not any longer 
command the troope ; that notwithstanding hee found him at 
the last Randezvous at the head of the troope, whereuppon 
hee [the General] cashiered [him] himselfe for a terrour unto 
others from holding out blasphemous tenents. That hee 
would at any time have that liberty to cashier anyone out of 
his regiment as longe as hee was Generali, and that hee would 
make that condition with his officers. That hee had done it 
when hee was in lesse power. That hee would do it in oppo- 
sition to the Levellers who complained that thinges were done 
arbitrarily, and that they should see hee had that power.’ 1 

The newspapers add further details on the nature of 
Covell’s offences. The cause of his cashiering says one ‘ was 
his denying the divinity of Christ.’ He had said ‘ that sin 

1 This passage I have already quoted in full in my CromwelFs Army, but it 
is necessary ,to do so again. The newsletter is amongst the Clarke MSS. in 
Worcester College Library. 
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was no sin, etc/ which was sweeping though somewhat vague. 
His sentence was based ‘upon the general article’ (in the 
articles of war) ‘ for speaking words tending to the dishonour 
of God, derogation of the Christian religion, to breach of 
civil society, and the scandal of the army/ 1 

Another more important change was the retirement of 
Major John Browne, which took place about the beginning of 
1652. Packer, who succeeded to Browne’s place, was a man 
whose orthodoxy, according to the standard of the Inde- 
pendents, was above suspicion. On July 7, 1653, the council 
of state, which the army had set up after the expulsion 
of the Long Parliament, made an order licensing Packer, 
Empson, and three other officers to preach ‘ as the council 
is satisfied concerning the gifts and abilities of Major Packer, 
etc . . . to preach the Gospel and that the public exercise 
thereof will be of great use in the Church, they being eminent 
for godliness, and that therefore they may have free use 
of any pulpit to preach in, as the Lord gives opportunity/ 

The only restriction imposed was that the pulpits should v 
not be required by their proper occupants at the time. 2 

Packer was now a great man. The major of the general’s 
regiment was a colonel in all but name, and had the pay of a 
colonel, viz. 666/. 135*. 4^/. per annum, which must be calculated 
at three or four times its present value. When the major- 
generals were set up he was appointed to act as Fleetwood’s 
deputy in the counties of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and 
Oxford, which meant an equally substantial increase in his 
emoluments. He had joined with some brother-officers to buy 
the royal manor of Theobalds, and lived there in considerable 
state, was made a justice of the peace, and sat for Woodstock 
in Cromwell’s second parliament and for Hertford in Richard 
Cromwell’s. But George Fox, who was no respecter of man, 
successfully put him down. When Fox was in prison in 
1654, amongst those that came to see him were Packer and 
several of his officers, and at the same time there came ‘ one 

1 Mercurius Politicus, 1650, pp. 337, 361, 365. 

2 Cal . S. P. Dom. 1653-4, p. 13. 
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Cob and a great company of Ranters.' After Fox had 
argued with the Ranters, 4 Colonel Packer,' says he, ‘ began 
to talk with a light chaffy mind, concerning God, and 
Christ, and the Scriptures. That was a great grief to my 
soul and spirit, when I heard him talk so lightly, so that I 
told him, “ He was too light to talk of the things of God, for he 
did not know the solidity of a man.” Thereupon the officers 
raged, and said : “ Would I say so of their Colonel ! " This 
Packer was a Baptist, and he and the Ranters bowed and 
scraped to one another very much : for it was the manner of 
the Ranters to be exceedingly complimental (as they call it) 
so that Packer bid them “ give over their compliments.” But 
I told them they were fit to go together, for they were both of 
one spirit.' As soon as Fox got out of prison he was ‘ moved 
of the Lord God' to go down to Theobalds, and to defy Packer’s 
threats against the Quakers by holding a meeting under his 
nose. Divers of Fox's hearers were converted, and deserting 
Packer's sect turned Quakers, ‘ and that,’ adds Fox, * made 
him rage the more. But the Lord's power came over him so 
that he had not power to meddle with me.' 1 

In 1655 the regiment appears to have been quartered in 
the west of England. 2 In 1656 it was again in Scotland, 
though Packer remained in England. At the close of 1657 
it had returned to England, and was seething with discontent at 
the increase of the Protector's authority by the ‘ Petition and 
Advice,' and still more at the re-establishment of a House of 
Lords. The fear of an alliance between the discontented 
officers and the opposition in Parliament and .the City, and 
above all the discovery of the dangerous temper of his own 
regiment, led Cromwell to dissolve Parliament very sud- 
denly in February 1658. 3 Common soldiers on guard 

1 George Fox’s Journal , p. 139. 

2 Tom Verney wrote to Sir Ralph Vemey in March 1655, saying that an offer 
had just been made him which he desired to accept. * It is to ride in the Pro- 
tector his one troop, not in his lifeguard, but in his regiment of hors, which is now 
quartered in the west. I conceive it far better and somewhat more beneficial to ride 
than to march on foot/ He wanted to borrow 20/. for his outfit. - Memoirs of the 
Verney Family , iii. 167 . 

3 English Historical Review , Jan. 1892, pp. 107-8. 
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were heard to lament ‘enthralling their posterity, though 
themselves might live well for a while/ A captain boldly said, 
that ‘if he could not have liberty of conscience unless 
the nation lost its civil liberties, he would venture it, or seek 
it elsewhere/ The Protector was reluctant to proceed to extre- 
mities with his disaffected officers, and laboured hard to convert 
them to his view of the political position. Thurloe sent Monck 
a detailed account of Crom weirs efforts and their failure . 1 

Major Packer himself ‘ expressed much dissatisfaction as 
to present affairs 3 to Cromwell, and ‘ said all his captains 
were of the same mind, and that they had rather gone before 
him therein, than that he had led them into it/ Then the 
Protector sent for the captains ‘ who all declared their dislike 
of the present government, and made several objections to it, 
and seemed to speak of the goodness of a commonwealth. 
Some four or five conferences took place, but they remained 
dissatisfied and unconvinced, ‘ save that they all said that 
they were willing still to continue in the army and follow his 
Highness upon the grounds of the good old cause, but would, 
not express what they meant by the old cause/ The 
Protector therefore dismissed all six from their commands, 
namely Major Packer, Captains Gladman, Malyn, Barrington , 2 
and Spinage, and Captain-Lieutenant Hunter. 

‘As to the major/ replied Monk, ‘I looked upon him a 
long time as a discontented and dangerous person, and he 
hath gotten many discontented persons both of officers and 
troopers into his Highnesses regiment, that I looked upon it 
as the worst regiment in the army for disaffection to the 
present government/ The question who was to succeed 
Packer was not easily settled, John Browne was summoned 
from his retirement and offered his old post again, but he 
refused it. It was then offered to Swallow, the major of 
Whalley’s regiment, but though it practically meant promo- 
tion to a colonelcy he too declined, saying, as the rumour 
ran, ‘ that his own regiment was equally mutinous, and since he 
could not keep in order those he so well knew he would never 
1 Clarke Papers , iii. 140, 2 William Barrington. 
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meddle with any other of the same spirit/ At last William 
Boteler, the major of Berry’s regiment, was appointed, greatly 
to the surprise of everyone, for he had made himself generally 
unpopular by his arbitrary conduct in 1656 as one of the 
major-generals. ‘ Boteler,’ wrote Lord Fauconberg, ‘ most 
people think as odd a fellow as Packer ;’ while Henry Crom- 
well regretted that his father chose to employ such as Boteler 
‘rather than others of better principles and parts.’ 1 In 
Richard Cromwell’s Parliament the complaints against 
Boteler were so loud that a committee was appointed to 
draw up an impeachment against him. 2 Packer, who sat for 
Hertford in that assembly, made a long speech against the 
‘ other House,’ and against recognising Richard Cromwell as 
Protector without first limiting his powers by law. He 
fortified his argument by reminiscences of his dealings with 
Richard’s father. ‘ You tell us,’ he said, ‘ that the Protector is a 
good man ! What should we fear ? Give us good laws rather 
than good men. I will trust more to good laws than the best 
men. These are snares. We had a good man before ; we all 
thought so ; but he had his temptations. God hath left it upon 
record that he did not answer all the trust that was put in him.’ 

He proceeded to relate how he had lost his commission for 
refusing to own Cromwell’s second chamber as a House of 
Lords. ‘ I thought it was not a “ Lords’” house, but another 
house. But for my undertaking to judge this, I was sent for, 
accused of perjury, and outed of a place of 600/. per annum. 
I would not give it up. He told me I was not apt. I, that 
had served him fourteen years, ever since he was captain of a 
troop of horse, till he came to this power, and had com- 
manded a regiment seven years ; without any trial or appeal, 
with the breath of his nostrils I was outed, and lost not only 
my place but a dear friend to boot. Five captains under 
my command, all of integrity, courage, and valour, were 
outed with me because they would not comply ; they could 
not say that was a House of Lords.’ 3 

1 Thurloe, vi. 807 ; vii. 38, 84, 101 ; Clarendon S. P. } iii. 329. 

2 Commons' Journals , vii. 636. 3 Burton’s Diary , iii. 165, 166. 
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In a few weeks the whirligig of time brought about its 
revenges. The seven Commissioners whom the restored Long 
Parliament appointed in May 1659 to reorganise and purge 
the army, set to work to weed out men of Cromwellian 
sympathies and to bring in men of republican principles. Out 
went Boteler, and Packer became colonel of his old regiment. 
Captain John Gladman was restored and promoted to the 
rank of major, while Captains William Barrington and John 
Hunter got their troops again. The moral character of the 
subalterns, as well as their political creed, was carefully 
scrutinised. Cornet Richard Hobson was put out because, 
like Falstaff,he was 4 old and scandalous/ and Cornet Thomas 
Mason for 4 playing at tables on the Lord's Day.' Quarter- 
master Thomas Kitterd shared the same fate, not only for 
speaking words against the Parliament and the Council of 
State, but because 4 he was accused of keeping a woman and 
giving her three pounds a month.' 1 Two of the old captains 
only — William Malyn and Anthony Spinage — were not rein- 
stated, and Robert Hope and John Spencer succeeded to 
their places. Spencer had distinguished himself by his 
desperate courage in 1648, when he was sent out with eighty 
horse to face the Scottish army under Hamilton, with orders 
4 not to return till he brought some prisoners and an account 
of the enemy.' But perhaps he also owed something to the 
fact that he had been licensed to preach at the same time as 
his colonel. Another of the new officers was Lieutenant 
Richard Rumball, or Rumbold, a private in the regiment in 
1648, whose case is one of many proving that promotion 
from the ranks was not uncommon in the army of the 
Commonwealth. 

In October 1659 a breach took place between the army 
and the Parliament, and the latter was again expelled. 
Packer was one of Lambert’s most active supporters in this 
quarrel, and was a leading man in the junto of officers which 
for two months governed England. Three troops of the 
regiment under Gladman formed part of the force with which 
1 Cal, S. P.y Dom,, 1658-9, 376; Commons' Journals) vii. 698. 
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Lambert marched to oppose Monck’s march into England, 
whilst the rest stayed behind with Packer to guard London. 
The army's attempt to rule broke down at the end of 
December, and the Long Parliament was again recalled. On 
October 12, before Lambert put a stop to its sittings, 
Parliament had voted Packer's commission void, and this vote 
was now repeated and carried into effect. A new purgation 
of the army now took place, and, according to Ludlow, i,SOO 
of the old officers were removed. In the revised list of the 
officers of the regiment, passed by Parliament on January 12, 
1660, there appears only one troop-commander of the six 
named in the list of July 1659 — viz. John Spencer. 1 Sir 
Arthur Haselrig — one of the * grandees ' of the Parliament — 
succeeded Packer as colonel, whilst his son, Robert Haselrig, 
obtained the command of a troop. Gladman's place as major 
was taken by John Browne, who now returned at last to his 
old regiment. 

The other new captains, Alexander Blake and Peter 
Backhurst, had neither of them any previous connection with 
the regiment. 

Sweeping though the change appeared, its political im- 
portance was less than it seemed. The new officers were 
Republicans just as much as the old ones, but Republicans who 
preferred parliamentary government to military rule. Haselrig 
himself was as strong an opponent of the Stuarts as ever 
Packer had been, and had more to fear from a restora- 
tion. He knew well, he was reported to have said, that if 
the King of Scots came in, it meant for himself simply * three 
wry mouths and a swing.' How to bring this regiment and 
others like it peaceably to acquiesce in the restoration of 
monarchy was a task that required all Monck's ingenuity. 
With protestations of fidelity to the Republic and submission 
to the Parliament he lulled the suspicions of the parliamentary 
leaders, but more effective measures were necessary to prevent 
the soldiers from opposing his designs. In February 1660, 
before he reached London, he procured on various specious 
1 Commons' Journals , vii. 810. 
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pretexts an order for the removal from London of the four regi- 
ments of horse and six regiments of foot which had supported 
Lambert’s revolt, and established the regiments he had brought 
from Scotland in their late quarters. Haselrig’s regiment of 
horse was one of those thus removed ; nor did he venture 
to oppose its removal. The next day he told Ludlow ‘ how 
his enemies had thought to ensnare him, by Monck’s motion 
to the Parliament for removing his regiment from London, 
wherein he had disappointed them by desiring their removal 
himself, contrary to their expectation, entering into a prolix 
commendation of Monck and assuring us that he was a person 
on whose fidelity they might safely rely.’ 

Monck acted with great circumspection. To prevent con- 
certed action amongst the suspected regiments, he quartered 
them in different parts of England, and broke them up into 
sections. Of Haselrig’s, one troop was quartered in Reading, 
two in Oxford, one in Gloucester, one in Worcester, and one in 
Hereford. 1 Two months later, in April 1660, Monck’s measures 
had been so successful that he was able to extract from all 
the officers of the army a promise to submit to whatever the 
forthcoming Parliament might decide as to the settlement of 
the nation, and not to take part in any meetings for promot- 
ing declarations or petitions about affairs of State. At the 
same time, he removed Sir Arthur Haselrig from the command 
of the regiment, and gave it its fifth colonel in the person 
of Lord Fauconberg, the husband of Cromwell’s daughter 
Mary, who was now as eager to promote the recall of Charles 
II. as he had once been to maintain the House of Cromwell. 

The veteran soldiers of the Revolution who filled the ranks 
of the army were not either as easy to dupe as the parlia- 
mentary Republicans, or as willing to submit without a blow to 
the recall of the Stuarts. On April 9 General Lambert escaped 
from the Tower, and summoned officers and soldiers to join 
him in a last effort to maintain the Republic. Now the 
wisdom of Monck’s precautions became apparent. No con- 
certed action amongst Lambert’s supporters was possible. A 
1 Ludlow’s Memoirs, ii. 212, ed. 1894; Baker’s Chronicle , p. 702. 
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number of officers flocked to join him. Eight or nine troops 
of different regiments rallied to his standard, but as no regiment 
revolted in a body, there was no nucleus round which the 
scattered revolutionists could rally. The troopers who had 
followed Cromwell and Packer were as disaffected as any. 
Many of their old officers started to join Lambert, and sent 
messengers to bid the men they had once commanded to 
join them. Packer was arrested immediately after Lambert's 
escape and committed to prison. A proclamation was issued 
summoning Gladman to surrender himself. Captain Robert 
Hope, with a lieutenant and four or five more, were seized 
between Leicester and Nottingham as they marched to join 
Lambert. Captain Spinage, one of the officers displaced 
in January 1658, and Captain Robert Haselrig, followed by 
his whole troop, succeeded in reaching Lambert’s rendezvous 
at Edgehill. 

But happily for the cause of order Major Browne remained 
faithful to his engagements and held the bulk of the regiment 
to their duty. On April 22, 1660, he wrote to Monck from 
Reading : 

‘This day I received information from a trooper which 
came from Captain Haselrig’s troop, who, informing me that 
he was sent by his officer to Edgehill to discover what forces 
were there gotten together, which he assures me were upon 
Friday at 2 of the clock only 300 horse and about 40 foot 
soldiers ; and before he returned Major Creed had sent three 
several messengers to the said troop to draw them off, which 
was effected, through the folly of him that commanded it, who . 
engaged other ways to me ; and the said trooper tells me that 
many of the troop are dissatisfied. . . . The former officers of 
the regiment have attempted every troop, but I do protest to 
your Excellency, I will not forget my duty, and shall hate 
the thoughts of having the honour of a commission from 
you, and not to be true to it.’ 1 

When it came to a fight the revolters had no heart to 
exchange blows with their old comrades. On Easter Sunday 
1660 Colonels Ingoldsby and Streeter met Lambert’s mis- 
1 MSS. of Mr. Leyborne Popham . 
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cellaneous little army near Daventry, and the insurrection 
collapsed without a blow. 1 A few hours earlier one of 
Ingoldsby’s officers captured Captain Haselrig, but released 
him on his promise to send his whole troop over to join 
Ingoldsby, which he faithfully performed. 2 Another troop 
also abandoned Lambert in a body, and when Lambert’s 
horsemen were ordered to charge Streeter’s musketeers they 
‘held the noses of their pistols towards the ground,’ and 
refused to fire. Lambert himself was taken prisoner by 
Colonel Ingoldsby as he vainly endeavoured to escape, and 
with Captain Spinage and other officers was brought in 
triumph to London. 

One more change took place in the command of the 
regiment. After the return of Charles II. most of the 
regiments of the army passed under the nominal command of 
various Royalist nobles. Lord Fauconberg’s regiment was 
given to the Duke of York. ‘His Highness the Duke of 
York,’ says a newspaper, ‘ hath so far honoured the regiment 
of the Lord Fauconberg as to own it, which is now called the 
Duke of York’s regiment, the Lord Fauconberg and the 
officers being still in command.’ 3 On account of its new 
colonel it was to be one of the very last to be disbanded, an 
honour which it shared with the regiment of the Duke of 
Gloucester and the two regiments commanded by Monck. 4 
It was accordingly disbanded about the end of 1660 or in 
February 1661. 

Let us turn now to the other regiment which was formed 
out of Cromwell’s old regiment — namely, the regiment of 
Cromwell’s cousin, Colonel Edward Whalley. At the formation 
of the New Model its other officers were Major Bethell, Cap- 
tains Robert Swallow, John Groves, Henry Cannon, and 
William Evanson. All these, excepting perhaps Cannon, had 
served under Cromwell in Manchester’s army, and most of 

1 April 25. 2 Baker’s Chronicle , p. 721. 

3 Mercurius Publicus> June 28-July 5, 1660. 

4 Mackinnon, Coldstream Guards , i. 9 6, 100. 
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them can be traced throughout the period. 1 The regiment 
fought under Fairfax throughout the campaign of 1645. 
At Naseby Colonel Whalley, who was on the right wing with 
Cromwell, and was posted on its extreme left, 4 charged two 
divisions of Langdale’s Horse, who made a very gallant 
resistance, and, firing at a very close charge, they came to the 
sword ; wherein Colonel Whalley’s divisions routed those two 
divisions of Langdale’s, driving them back to Prince Rupert’s 
regiment, being the reserve of the enemy’s foot.’ 2 At 
Langport the regiment still more distinguished itself, for there, 
as has been already pointed out, the cavalry charge which 
decided the day was led by Major Bethell with his own troop, 
backed by those of Grove and Evanson. 3 On the 10th of 
the following September, when Bristol was stormed, as soon 
as the outer line of walls was gained, parties of cavalry were 
charged to scour the streets and fight the Royalist cavalry. One 
of these parties was drawn from Whalley’s regiment, and was 
commanded by Bethell. 4 Major Bethell’s,’ says Cromwell, 

4 were the first horse that entered the line, who did behave 
himself gallantly and was shot in the thigh, had one or two 
shot more, and had his horse shot under him.’ 4 The Major 
had been taken prisoner at the outset of the campaign at 
Radcote Bridge, 4 engaging too far ’ in a skirmish with Goring’s 
forces, and he had also been slightly wounded at Langport ; 
this time his gallantry was fatal to him, and he died in’ the 
following month at Bristol. 4 1 wish he may not go unlamented 
to his grave, who was so full of God, and the fairest flower of 
the city amongst us,’ says Hugh Peters ; 4 he lived without 
pride, and died full of faith.’ In Sprigge’s 4 Anglia Rediviva ’ 
there is a poem on his death, entitled 4 The Army’s Tears over 
major Bethell,’ which was apparently written by Peters. 5 

Swallow succeeded Bethell as Major, and John Pitchford 
was given the command of BethelPs troop. In December 
1645 Whalley’s regiment of horse, with Fairfax’s own regiment 

1 Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva , p. 331. 2 Ibid. p. 40. 

3 Ibid. p. 72 ; cf. Reliquice Baxteriance , p. 54. 4 Sprigge, pp. 116, 126. 

5 Ibid. pp. 18, 153 ; cf. A Full and Last Relation Concerning Basing 
House , by Hugh Peters, 1645. 
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and two others, was detached from the main army, then 
employed in blockading Exeter, and sent into Oxfordshire, 
‘ to lie about Islip, to attend the motion of the King's Horse, 
and to guard the associated counties, as also in relation to the 
straitening of Oxford.' 1 At the end of January 1646 Whalley, 
with his own and several other regiments, and some infantry 
from Northampton and Warwick, laid siege to the strong castle 
of Banbury. It fell fifteen weeks later, on May 8, thanks to 
the skill of Whalley's engineer and the industry of his soldiers 
in mining, for he had no heavy guns. 2 After the surrender of 
Banbury, Whalley and his regiment were sent to blockade 
Worcester, aided by the levies of the adjacent counties. But 
for want of the infantry needed ‘for a regular and close siege,' 
Whalley could make little progress in his operations till the 
surrender of Oxford (June 24) had released some of Fairfax's 
foot. Colonel Rainsborough with four regiments of foot 
then joined the besiegers ; he superseded Whalley, and to 
him on July 19, 1646, the city surrendered. At the time 
it was reported that Whalley was not superseded for military 
reasons, but because his religious views were not sufficiently 
advanced. ‘ This gentleman,’ said a Presbyterian writer, ‘ did 
very great service at Naseby Field ; this gentleman reduced 
that strong castle of Banbury, besides many other gallant 
services he hath done ; but because he is a Presbyterian and 
an anti-libertine, therefore others who never did that work 
at Worcester, nor in Naseby Field, &c., must have the honour 
of his labours, and must enter upon them, reaping that which 
he had sowed with much faithfulness, valour, hazards.' 3 

Whalley could not be described as a rigid Presbyterian, 
but he was certainly more orthodox than Colonel Rains- 
borough, and not so notorious a friend to the extreme 
sectaries. It was that reason which led Richard Baxter 
in June 1645 to accept the invitation to become chaplain 
to the regiment, as Baxter himself relates : 

1 Sprigge, pp. 174, 209. 

5 Ibid. p. 259 ; Beesley, History of Banbury , p. 413. 

8 Sprigge, pp. 290, 291 ; Reliquiae Baxteria?ur, p. 55 ; Mr. Peter's Last Report 
of the English Wars , 1646; Edwards’s Gangraena , iii. 138. 
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‘ When I had informed my self to my sorrow of the 
state of the army, Capt. Evanson (one of my orthodox 
informers) desired me yet to come to their regiment, telling 
me that it was the most religious, most valiant, most success- 
ful of all the army, but in as much danger as any one 
whatsoever. I was loth to leave my studies, and friends, 
and quietness at Coventry, to go into an army so contrary 
to my judgment : but I thought the publick good com- 
manded me, and so I gave him some encouragement : where- 
upon he told his colonel (Whalley), who also was orthodox 
in religion, but engaged by kindred and interest to 
Cromwell : He invited me to be chaplain to his regiment ; 
and I told him, I would take but a day’s time to deliberate, 
and would send him an answer, or else come to him .’ 1 

When Baxter became Whalley’s chaplain he argued and 
preached with his troopers in the same way as he did with 
those of them who served in the General’s regiment, but found 
them equally recalcitrant to sound doctrine. The worst troop 
in . the regiment was Major Bethell’s. They took what he 
terms the direct Jesuitical way, and he thought some of them 
must be Jesuits in disguise. For ‘they most vehemently 
declaimed against the doctrine of election, and for the power 
of free will ; and all other points which are controverted 
between the Jesuits and Dominicans, the Arminians and 
Calvinists.’ They held also many other heresies, ‘and all 
their disputing was with as much fierceness as if they had 
been ready to draw their swords upon those against whom 
they disputed. They trusted more to policy, scorn, and 
power, than to argument. They would bitterly scorn me 
among their hearers, to prejudice them before they entered 
into dispute. They avoided me as much as possible; but 
when we did come to it they drowned all reason in fierceness, 
and vehemency, and multitude of words. ’ 2 Not content with 
preaching heresy to each other, these men sought to spread it 
wherever they went, and converted the country people with 
whom they quartered to their erroneous tenets. Baxter gives 

1 Rtliquice BaxteriaiuZy p. 51. 2 Ibid. pp. 53-54. 
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a curious account of a public disputation which took place in 
1646 between himself and some of his troopers : 

‘When we quarter’d at Agmondesham in Buckingham- 
shire, some sectaries of Chesham had set up a publick 
meeting as for conference, to propagate their opinions 
through all the country ; and this in the church, by the 
encouragement of an ignorant sectarian lecturer, one 
Bramble, whom they had got in (while Dr. Crook the pastor 
and Mr. Richardson his curate, durst not contradict them). 
When this publick talking day came, Bethel’s troopers (then 
Capt. Pitchford’s) with other sectarian soldiers must be 
there, to confirm the Chesham men, and make men believe 
that the army was for them : And I thought it my duty to 
be there also, and took divers sober officers with me, to let 
them see that more of the army were against them than for 
them. I took the reading pew, and Pitchford’s cornet and 
troopers took the gallery. And there I found a crowded 
congregation of poor well-meaning people, that came in the 
simplicity of their hearts to be deceived. There did the 
leader of the Chesham men begin, and afterward Pitchford’s 
soldiers set in, and I alone disputed against them from 
morning until almost night, for I knew their trick, that if I 
had but gone out first, they would have prated what boasting 
words they listed when I was gone, and made the people 
believe that they had baffled me, or got the best ; therefore I 
stayed it out till they first rose and went away: The 
abundance of nonsense which they uttered that day, may 
partly be seen in Mr. Edwards’s “ Gangraena : ” for when I had 
wrote a letter of it to a friend in London, that and another 
were put into Mr. Edwards’s book, without my name. But 
some of the sober people of Agmondesham gave me abun- 
dance of thanks for that day’s work, which they said would 
never be there forgotten : And I heard that the sectaries 
were so discouraged that they never met there any more. ’ 1 

John Pitchford, who, as we have seen, had succeeded 
Bethell in the command of this particular troop, favoured the 

1 Reliquia Baxteriana , 56. 
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sectaries as Bethell had done. But his military career was 
brief. He left the army about 1647, and John Savage became 
captain in his place. In later life Pitchford became more 
orthodox. Major Haynes, recommending him in 1656 for 
the post of lieutenant in the newly raised Norfolk Militia 
troop, said of him : ‘ He doth now frequent public ordinances, 
and seemeth fixed against Quakers and the Fifth Monarchy 
principle. I am persuaded [he] may continue so/ 1 

Another officer in the regiment who encouraged the 
unorthodox was Lieutenant Edmund Chillenden. In 1647 
he published on behalf of gifted members of the army a defence 
of ‘ Preaching without Ordination/ and later still he became 
a minister himself. But Chillenden’s early career was more 
important from the political than the ecclesiastical side. In 
the quarrel between Army and Parliament in 1647 he was 
the leading spirit in the regiment. 2 Whalley’s was one of 
the eight cavalry regiments which originated the famous peti- 
tion against the parliamentary scheme for disbandment. The 
troopers elected to represent the privates of the regiment as 
Agitators were Timothy Thornborough and William Young, 
neither of them a man of great ability, though Thornborough 
obtained a year or two later a commission as quartermaster 
in Savage’s troop. 3 Chillenden, on the other hand, appears 
to have been in close communication with the leaders of the 
agitators, and to have concerted with them the seizure of the 
magazine at Oxford and of the king’s person at Holdenby. 4 
In the Council of the army, formed in June 1647, Chillenden 
and Captain Henry Cannon represented the officers of 
Whalley’s regiment, but, while his superior seems to have 
been<a silent member, Chillenden was a frequent and effective 
speaker in its debates. 5 

1 Thurloe, v. 312. 2 See Dictionary of National Biography, x. 252. 

3 Declaration of Col. Whalley and all tke officers and soldiers of his regiment , 

May 14, 1649. 

4 Clarke Papers , i. 85, 100, 105 ; see also Two Letters of his Excellency 
Sir Thomas Fairfax sent to both Houses of Parliament, May 30, 1647. At the 
end is an epistle signed E. C., evidently by Chillenden. 

5 Clarke Papers , i. 210, 277, 338, 438; ii. 233. 
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The statement of grievances drawn up by Whalley’s 
regiment in May 1647 very much resembles that of. their 
comrades in Fairfax’s. 1 Whalley took the lead in represent- 
ing them to Skippon and the other officers whom Parliament 
sent to the Army in May 1647 to investigate its complaints. 

‘ I find,’ he declared to the Commissioners, ‘ both my officers 
and soldiers are not transported or carried away by passion. 
Reason sways them ; and truly reason is so prevalent with 
them in these humble desires that they make in the way of 
grievances to Parliament, as I am confident they will deny 
themselves in everything, if there may be as reasonable a 
reason given why they may not go on/ 2 

As Whalley and the other officers so vigorously sup- 
ported the complaints of the men they commanded, there was 
no breach between officers and men, and no mutiny such 
as occurred in those regiments whose officers took the 
side of the Parliament in the dispute. It was no doubt 
partly due to this harmony and willing obedience that 
Fairfax, as soon as he knew that Cornet Joyce had taken 
King Charles from Holdenby, selected Whalley’s regiment 
for the king’s guard, and sent Whalley after Joyce with 
orders to bring Charles back to Holdenby. Whalley found 
the king on the afternoon of June 5, on his way from 
Huntingdon to Cambridge, but Charles refused to return to 
Holdenby, insisting * that he would not be posted from place 
to place, but since they had removed him against his will 
from Holdenby he would now go to Newmarket.’ 3 

From June to November 1647, therefore, Whalley’s regi- 
ment formed the king’s guard, accompanying him in his move- 
ments until he was finally established at Hampton Court. 
He had the difficult task of reconciling his measures for the 
king’s safe keeping with the civility and compliance with the 
king’s wishes which he was also told to observe. Yet he so 

1 Clarke MSS . , xlvii. 

2 Clarke Papers , i. 15, 18, 33, 34, 46, 51, 58, 70, 71, 76. 

8 Ibid . , i. 122, 130, 138, 140 ; Old Parliamentary History , xv. 401, 409, 415 ; 
xvi. 46, 48. 
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far succeeded, that on November 11, 1647, when Charles 
fled from Hampton Court, he left behind him a letter to 
Whalley, saying, 4 1 have been so civilly used by you and 
Major Huntingdon that I can’t but by this parting farewell 
acknowledge it under my hand.’ 1 Whalley’s own narrative 
of the events which led up to the king’s flight shows that his 
soldiers behaved well, and that the king had made no serious 
complaints of their conduct. 2 The only form of annoyance 
of which he complained was the noise occasionally made by 
the sentries. 3 4 

In October 1647 agitation recommenced amongst the 
rank and file. A section of the soldiers were discontented 
at the concessions made by Cromwell and other leaders, and 
the prospect of an agreement with the king. Five regiments 
of horse chose new Agents to replace the now too conservative 
Agitators, and Whalley’s regiment, which joined in the move- 
ment, chose Matthew Wealey and William Russell to repre- 
sent them. 4 They drew up and presented to the Council of 
the Army a declaration called 4 The Case of the Army Stated/ 
and with it a sketch of a new constitution called * The Agree- 
ment of the People,’ which they required the council to 
accept and to impose upon the nation. On the refusal of the 
council to accept the 4 Agreement,’ the discontent of the 
Levellers found vent in the mutiny which took place at Ware 
on November 13, 1647. Whalley’s regiment, however, showed 
no inclination to take part in this mutiny. It went further, 
and published 4 A Declaration against the New Agents,’ 
asserting that they had not appointed them either to supersede 
or dictate to the Council of the Army and the formerly elected 
Agitators, but to act in harmony with them. The Agents 
were also blamed for publishing in print 4 strange and un- 
heard-of fancies,’ and fathering them upon the soldiers, 
and all authority they made claim to as representing the 

1 Old Parliamentary History , xvi. 327, 330. 

2 Printed in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa , p. 374. 

* Ashburnham’s Narrative and Vindication, ii. ioi. 

4 Their names are appended to the Case of the Army , 4to, 1647. 
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regiment was recalled and annulled. 1 On November 18, at 
the rendezvous of Whalley’s and five other regiments, which 
took place 4 at the Hare-Warren near Kingston/ there was no 
sign of discontent manifested, but a ready obedience to the 
General's orders. 2 

In May 1648 the second Civil War broke out. Whalley’s 
regiment was then quartered about Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
Fairfax at first intended to take it and his own regiment of 
horse with him in his intended march north to meet the 
Scottish invasion. The rising in Kent obliged him to change 
his plan, and Whalley’s was one of the regiments which fought 
under Fairfax at Maidstone in June 1648. When Goring 
and some hundreds of the Kentish Cavaliers escaped into 
Essex, Whalley and his regiment were sent in pursuit by 
Fairfax. But Goring’s numbers increased so rapidly in 
Essex that Whalley found him too strong to attack. * We 
marched close in the rear of him/ he reported to his com- 
mander ; ‘ but he doth so overpower us with foot that we 
cannot engage in this close country but with great dis- 
advantage, to the hazard of the brigade/ 3 

Fairfax rejoined Whalley at Coggeshall on June 12, and 
the siege of Colchester began the next day with a battle 
outside the town, in which Whalley's regiment took part, and 
the Parliamentarians were beaten back with considerable loss. 
During the siege Whalley's regiment was quartered on the 
east of Colchester, at Grinsted, where a fort was built and 
called Fort Whalley. On July 5 the Royalists made a sally 
against Whalley's quarters and surprised his guards ; but it 
was defeated by his regiment and Barkstead’s, and over one 
hundred prisoners were taken. Whalley was one of the 
commissioners who signed on behalf of Fairfax the articles 
for the capitulation of the town on August 27, and he justified 
and was present at the execution of Lucas and Lisle. 4 

1 Masere, Select Tracts , i, lxv. 2 Rushworth, vii. 878. 

3 Gardiner, Great Civil War , iv. 142, 145 ; Clarke Papers , ii. 24, 26, 27 ; 
Fairfax Correspondence, iv. 34-5 ; 12 th Rep . Hist. MSS. Comm . ix. 21. 

4 Gardiner, Great Civil War , iv. 149, 1 50 ; see also the plan given by Dr. 
Gardiner ; Rushworth, vii. 1150, 1164, 1168, 1181, 1246; Clarke Papers , ii. 65. 
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After the fall of Colchester the army returned to politics, 
and set to work to put a stop to the treaty between Charles and 
the Parliament. Whalley’s regiment united with those of Fleet- 
wood and Barkstead in a joint petition to Fairfax. More 
moderate than some other regiments, they did not demand 
the trial of the king, but contented themselves with the 
request that speedy and impartial justice might be executed 
on all the fomenters, contrivers, and actors in both wars. 
They complained also that they had received no pay for the 
last five months. 1 Two of their officers, Major Swallow and 
Captain Grove, took part in the preparations for seizing the 
King’s person at Newport and bringing him to London, 
while Whalley sat in the court which tried Charles and 
signed the death-warrant. The regiment formed part of 
the force with which Fairfax occupied London in Decem- 
ber 1648. 2 

In the spring of 1649, shortly after the foundation of the 
Republic, the discontent amongst the Levellers broke out in 
attempted revolt. On April 24 Whalley’s regiment being 
ordered to march from London into Essex, a portion of it 
mutinied. About thirty men of Captain Savage’s troop, 
headed by one Robert Lockyer, seized their colours, and, 
establishing themselves at the ‘ Bull ’ Inn in Bishopsgate 
Street, declined to march ; the pretext being chiefly a 
demand for an advance of pay to defray their quarters and 
for arrears of pay, though since they had come to London 
they had been duly paid, and that particular troop happened 
to have received a month’s pay more than the rest of the 
regiment. The mutiny was suppressed by Whalley without 
difficulty, and six ringleaders tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to death, whilst five others were condemned to 
ride the wooden horse for an hour and to be expelled from 
the army. At Cromwell’s request five of the six men 
sentenced to death were pardoned after expressing their 
penitence ; but Lockyer, who was regarded as the instigator 

1 Printed in The Moderate for Nov. 7-14, 1648. 

2 Clarke Papers , ii. 65, 132. 
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of the mutiny, was shot in St. Paul’s Churchyard on April 27, 
1649. Lockyer protested to the last against the illegality of 
martial law in time of peace. ‘ Fellow-soldiers/ he declared, 
‘ I am here brought to suffer in behalf of the people of 
England, and for your privileges and liberties, and such as in 
conscience you ought to own and stand to. But I perceive 
you are appointed by your officers to murther me, and I did 
not think you had such heathenish and barbarous principles 
in you as to obey your officers in murthering me, when I 
stand up for nothing but what is for your good.’ 1 

Lockyer’s party regarded him as a martyr for the rights 
of the army and gave him a State funeral. On Sunday, 
April 29, according to the newspaper" called the ‘ Moderate,’ 
4 Mr. Lockyer, that was shot Friday last, at Paul’s, was 
brought from Smithfield through the heart of the city to the 
new churchyard. The manner of his funeral was most remark- 
able, considering the person to be in no higher quality than a 
private trooper. . . . Between five and six of the clock in the 
afternoon the body of the deceased came attended, and was 
accompanied with many thousand citizens, who seemed by 
countenance much dejected and more discontented for the 
death of the said party. About 1,000 went before the corpse, 
by five and six on file together ; the corpse then came with 
six trumpets dolefully sounding a soldier’s knell as in their 
cases usual (though this more extraordinary) ; the trooper’s 
horse advanced in the rear of this regiment, clothed all 
over in mourning and led by a footman (a funeral honour 
equal to a chief commander). The corpse was adorned with 
bundles of rosemary on each side, one-half of each was 
stained with blood, and the sword of the deceased with them ; 
some thousands succeeded them in rank and file, and the 
women brought up the rear. Another thing which the City 
took great notice of, was, that most of this great number that 

1 The Army's Martyr , or a Faithful Relation of the Barbarous and Illegal 
Proceedings of the Court -Martiall at Whitehall upon Mr, Robert Lockier , 1649, 
4to ; A True Narrative of the late Mutiny made by several Troopers of Capt . 
Savage's Troop in Col. Whalley's Regiment ... of the Sentence of Death upon 
Robert Lockier , &c., 4to, 1649 ; The Justice of the Army Vindicated \ 1649. 
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attended the corpse had sea-green and black ribbons in their 
hats, or pinned to their black ribbons on their breasts. By 
that time the corpse came to the new churchyard, some 
thousands of the higher sort (that said they would not 
endanger themselves to be seen publicly marching through 
the City) were there ready to attend it with the same colours 
of sea-green and black as the other. 1 ‘Some of the spectators/ 
concludes ‘ The Moderate/ ‘ derided them as Levellers ; others 
observed that King Charles had not half so many mourners 
to attend his corpse when interred as this trooper/ 1 

In the week following Lockyer's funeral the general revolt 
of the Levellers, which had been so many months in pre- 
paration, at last broke out. It was headed by Colonel Scrope’s 
regiment of horse, who were joined by four troops of 
Ireton's and two of Harrison's. The mutineers were sur- 
prised by Cromwell and Fairfax at Burford on the night of 
May 14, and all captured or dispersed. Whalley's regiment, 
now quartered in Essex, took no part in the movement. 
‘ Colonel Whalley's regiment/ says a newspaper, ‘ declare to 
adhere to the Lord-General, and instead of sea-green and 
black, wear blue ribbons in their hats/ blue being Fairfax's 
colour. 2 Nevertheless an ex-corporal of Whalley's regiment, 
one William Thompson, was the most prominent leader of 
the rising. His earlier career is worth tracing. 

Thompson had been a corporal in the troops of Bethell 
and Fitchford, but had been cashiered by court-martial in 
the autumn of 1647. ‘ The said Thompson being at a tavern 

in Colebrook, after some time spent in drinking and carous- 
ing, he fell into play for money ; finding himself in danger to 
lose, he began to quarrel with the man he played with, who 
perceiving his design, took the stake into his hand, upon 
which Mr. Thompson laid violent hands upon the gentleman, 
tore him by the hair, and by force possessed himself of the 
stakes. In the meanwhile the gentlewoman of the house 
being putting her husband to bed, hearing a great noise of 

1 The Moderate , April 24-May I, 1649. 

2 Ibid . , May 8- 1 5, 1649. 
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quarrelling below, came running down among them and 
endeavoured to part them ; upon which Thompson threw her 
down, kicked her on the face, and most grossly beat and 
abused the servants for striving to part them.’ At last they 
succeeded in turning him out ; but that night he came back 
with a few companions, broke into the house, wounded three 
of the servants, and declared that the landlady had robbed 
him of 30/., which he meant to get back. 

A council of war condemned him for these offences to be 
cashiered at the head of the regiment ; but when the time 
came he resisted the execution of the sentence and en- 
deavoured to create a mutiny. ‘Major Swallow, the major 
of that regiment, required him to dismount at the head of 
the regiment ; but the said Thompson refused, charging the 
regiment’s council of injustice, and appealed to all the sol- 
diers of the regiment for justice, pretending it was against 
their engagement to suffer any soldier to be cashiered with- 
out satisfaction, with many more words to that purpose/ 
(October 20, 1647,). Besides this he continued to hang about 
the quarters of the regiment, circulating seditious pamphlets 
and making mutinous speeches after he had been formally 
expelled from the service. Though he was arrested twice and 
sentenced to imprisonment, he succeeded in escaping and com- 
mitted fresh crimes. On one occasion, getting together a little 
troop of armed men, he broke into a gentleman’s house in 
Essex, under pretext of a lawsuit in which the possession of the 
gentleman’s estate was in dispute, and dispossessed the 
occupant by violence. A few days later he stabbed a man 
with a dagger, inflicting wounds of which his victim died. 
At last he was arrested on the high road ‘ with a party of 
other men whom he had deluded into his evil courses, and 
had found about him a great black periwig and a false 
beard/ Thompson was brought to Whitehall in safe custody 
and handed over to the civil magistrate for punishment, but 
Lieut.-Col. Lilburne was allowed to give bail for his re- 
appearance, so he again went free. 1 This was the man who 

1 See The Justice of the Army Vindicated against Evil Doers , 1649 ; The 
Discoverer , 1649, pt. ii. 7, 19; Lilburne’s The Prisoners' Mournful Cryj 1648, p. 6. 
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put himself at the head of the insurrection against a Govern- 
ment which had 40,000 armed men at its command. 

On May 6, 1649, Thompson, having got a few men to- 
gether, published his manifesto. It was entitled : ‘ England's 
Standard advanced in Oxfordshire or a declaration from Mr, 
WiL Thompson and the oppressed people of this nation now 
under his conduct in the said county l It is thus subscribed : 
‘signed by me, William Thompson, at our rendezvous in 
Oxford, near Banbury ; in behalf of myself and the rest 
engaged with me, May 6, 1649/ The manifesto, after de- 
nouncing the Government, concluded with a fervid appeal to 
all who have any sense of the bonds and miseries of the 
people, any piety, justice, honour, courage, or affection, any 
love of neighbour or of country, to rise and come in to help a 
miserable nation to break the bonds of cruelty and set the 
people free. 

Thompson succeeded in collecting two or three hundred 
men at Banbury, where on May 10 he was attacked by 
Colonel Reynolds with three troops of horse. The Levellers 
made a poor fight (excepting Thompson himself, who killed 
Reynolds’s lieutenant), and were driven out of Banbury and 
dispersed. 1 Thompson escaped with a few followers. Some 
succeeded in joining the mutineers at Burford, one of whose 
leaders was Cornet James Thompson, William Thompson’s 
brother. But Cornet Thompson was summarily shot 
by Fairfax on May 19 after the capture of the Burford 
mutineers, and William Thompson himself was killed in 
Northamptonshire on the same day, or it may be the follow- 
ing day. 

He died fighting with a courage worthy of a better cause. 
His party were surprised and scattered near Wellingborough. 
Thompson escaped into an adjacent wood. ‘ We pursued 
him,’ says the contemporary narrative, ‘ and sent a party into 
the wood, where they found Thompson well mounted, who, 
being alone, yet rid up to our party, and desperately shot a 
cornet and wounded another, and retreated to his bush, 

1 Beesly, History of Banbury , pp. 438-445. 
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receiving two shots ; when they began again to draw near 
unto him he charged again with his pistol, and received 
another shot and retreated ; the third time he came up (for 
he said he scorned to take quarter), Major Butler's corporal 
had Colonel Reynolds's carbine, which, being charged with 
seven bullets, gave Thompson his death wound.’ 1 Simul- 
taneously with the suppression of the Levellers there was 
published a protestation against their principles, entitled A 
Declaration of Colonel Whalley and all the Officers of his 
Regiment , signed by all the officers and by 570 men. 2 Its 
interest is not so much in its contents as in the full list of 
officers’ names appended to it. It is supplemented by a 
manuscript book, compiled about a year later, giving not 
only the names of the individual troopers of the regiment, 
but a statement of their past service, and of the pay due to 
them. 3 Thanks to these two sources of information, it would 
be possible to compile a complete muster-roll of the regiment 
for this date, which is not possible to do in the case of any 
other regiment. 

In 1649 and 1650 various other changes took place in 
Whalley’s regiment. Though it was not one of the regiments 
selected to accompany Cromwell to Ireland, several of its 
subaltern officers and some of its soldiers volunteered for 
Irish service. Cornet Abel Warren, of Captain Grove’s troop, 
became a captain in the regiment of horse raised for Cromwell 
himself. Edward Warren — who was, I believe, Abel Warren’s 
brother — became a lieutenant, and subsequently a captain, in 
the same regiment. Both took a prominent part in the 
military revolution of 1659-60, assisting in the seizure of 
Dublin Castle in December 1659, and in the impeachment of 
Lieutenant-General Ludlow in the following January. Finally, 
both fell into trouble after the Restoration, on the charge of 
conspiring with other ex- officers of Cromwell’s army to over- 
throw the government of Charles II. in Ireland. Colonel 

1 The Moderate , May 15-22, 1649. Given in news from Oxford under 
May 20. 

2 1649, 4to. A copy is in the Bodleian Library. 

8 Harleian MS., no. 427. 
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Edward Warren was executed at Dublin about June 1663, and 
100/. reward was offered for the arrest of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Abel Warren, who succeeded in making his escape. 1 

Another subaltern, Lieutenant John Franck, of Captain 
Cannon’s troop, became captain-lieutenant of Colonel Henry 
Cromwell’s troop of horse, and subsequently a captain in his 
regiment in Ireland. 2 A third member of the regiment who 
had fought under Cromwell at Marston Moor, Solomon 
Camby, also obtained a commission in the Irish army, and 
became finally a captain. 3 

One other important change took place in the regiment 
between May 1649 and June 1650. Captain Henry Cannon 
retired from the army, and was succeeded in the command of 
his troop by Edmund Chillenden. 

In July 1650, Whalley’s regiment accompanied Cromwell 
in his invasion of Scotland, and distinguished itself in 
the cavalry fighting at Musselburgh on July 30. The Scots 
fell on Cromwell’s rear guard, which consisted of 200 men 
under Captain Evanson, of Whalley’s regiment, 4 who received 
the charge, but, being overpowered by the enemy, retreated.’ 
Then Cromwell’s own regiment charged and routed the 
pursuers, but was driven back by their supports. Four more 
troops of Whalley’s and Lambert’s regiment took up the 
fight, and pursued the Scots to their lines, but were disordered 
and attacked by the Scottish reserves. But at last one troop 
more of Whalley’s regiment came up, under the command of 
Captain Chillenden, and, ‘ being in good order, charged them, 
and put them to the run, pursuing and killing them even to 
and within their lines.’ Russell, Chillenden’s cornet, was 
wounded in the melfe, but the other losses were small. 4 
Cromwell in his despatch says : ‘ Colonel Whalley did charge 
very resolutely, and repulsed the enemy and killed divers of 

1 Carte, Life of Ormond , iii. 502; iv. 124, 138, 140; v. 43, ed. 1851 ; 
Ludlow’s MemoirSy ed. 1894, ii. 185, 195, 202, 210, 230, 471. 

2 Ludlow, ii. 471 ; Exchequer Papers . 

3 Ludlow, ii. 455 ; Life of William Lilly , ed. 1822, p. 179. 

4 Memoirs of Sir H. Slingsby and Capt. John Hodgson , ed. 1806. Appendix, 
pp. 213, 214, 228. 
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them upon the place, and took some prisoners, without any 
considerable loss ; which, indeed, did so amaze and quiet 
them that we marched off to Musselburgh, but they dared 
not send out a man to trouble us.' 

At the battle of Dunbar the regiment again distinguished 
itself. According to the ‘True Relation/ it ‘charged through 
the enemies’ whole army and back again with little loss.’ 
‘ Colonel Whalley himself/ says Cromwell’s Dunbar despatch, 
‘ was cut in the hand-wrist, and his horse twice wounded 
under him, but he well recovered another horse, and went on 
in the chase.’ 1 In October 1650 Cromwell sent Whalley, 
whom he had appointed commissary-general, or second in 
command of the horse of his army, to Carlisle, in order 
to negotiate, if possible, a peaceful arrangement with the 
leaders of the dissentient Covenanters of South-West Scot- 
land, Colonels Strachan and Ker. Several letters were 
exchanged, but nothing came of the negotiation, and at the 
end of November Whalley and his regiment joined Major- 
General Lambert and took part in the defeat of Colonel Ker 
at Hamilton on December 1, 1650. After that Ayr was for 
some time his headquarters, and he had command of all the 
forces in the South-West of Scotland. 2 

Little is known of the movements of the regiment during 
the spring and summer of 1651. It accompanied Cromwell 
in his march to Worcester, and took part in the battle. After 
the defeat of the Royalists, according to one account of the 
battle, ‘ many of the enemy’s hosts, both horse and foot, were 
observed to run out of the north gate towards Bewdley, pur- 
sued by Commissary-General Whalley.’ 3 

So for the present ended the military services of the 
regiment, and for the next three years it remained peaceably 

1 Memoirs of Sir H. Slingsby and Capt. John Hodgson, ed. i8o6,pp. 279, 302; 
Carlyle’s Cromwell , Letter cxl. Carlyle prints a letter of Whalley’s to the Governor 
of Edinburgh in his explanatory remarks to Letter cxlvii. 

2 W. S. Douglas, CromwelPs Scotch Campaigns , pp. 149- 152, 156, 175-6; 
Carlyle’s Cromwell, Letter cliii ; Mercurins Polilicus, pp. 354, 362, 368, 429, 441, 
461, 467, 475 > 483 - 

3 Cary, Memorials of the Civil War , i. 364. 
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quartered in England. Several changes took place amongst 
its officers in that period, for, now that the civil war was ended, 
men were glad to retire. Captain John Savage gave up his 
troop, and was succeeded by Joseph Sabberton, formerly 
lieutenant to Major Swallow, who kept the command of the 
troop till January 1660. Captain William Evanson resigned, 
and was succeeded by Thomas Chamberlain, formerly lieu- 
tenant to Captain Grove. Captain John Grove was trans- 
ferred to another regiment, and became major to Colonel 
Hacker, while Grove’s late troop appears to have been given 
to Daniel Dale, Whalley’s captain lieutenant. 1 

Whalley and Whalley’s regiment supported Cromwell 
when he expelled the Long Parliament, and Whalley himself 
presented the threatening petition of August 12, 1652, which 
summarised the demands of the army from the Parliament, 
and gave a warning which proved fruitless. But there were 
some ardent spirits in the regiment for whom Cromwell seemed 
still too timid, and his religious policy during the meeting of 
the Barebones Parliament was too conservative for their taste. 

In the autumn of 1653 the regiment lost Captain 
Chillenden. For some time Chillenden had been devot- 
ing himself rather to theology than his military duties. 
About 1653 he, together with Jeremiah Ives, sometime 
chaplain to Whalley’s regiment, and another friend, pre- 
sented a petition to Parliament desiring the abolition of 
tithes and freedom for every man to preach without 
any test of fitness imposed by any public authority. 2 His 
name is also found amongst the signatories of a petition 
addressed to Cromwell by ‘the Congregation of Jesus Christ 
usually meeting at the Chequer without Aldgate/ demanding 
that the future governors of the nation should be chosen by 
lot from a select number of godly men nominated by the 
different congregations. 3 On October 16, 1653, he was the 

1 These statements are based mainly on warrants for pay amongst the 
Treasury MSS . 

2 Grey’s Examination of NeaVs Puritans , iv. Appendix, p. 149. 

3 Nickolls, Original Letters and Papers of State addressed to O . Cromwell , 

p. 122. 
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hero of a riot at St Paul's. Preaching in a chapel in the 
north-east end of the cathedral which had been assigned to 
him and his congregation, he was assailed by a mob of 
apprentices, who were only driven off by the appearance of 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 1 His doctrines appear to have 
been those of the Fifth Monarchy men, and it was doubtless 
in consequence of his subversive views that he had to leave 
the army. Cromwell appointed certain officers to examine 
into his case, and, as their judgment was adverse to him, he 
was apparently allowed to retire, instead of being regularly 
cashiered. In a letter to Cromwell, Chillenden thanked him 
for the tenderness with which he had been treated. ‘Your 
Excellency,' he said, ‘ being just and full of pity, you were 
not minded to make me a public example, but to put me off 
privily, casting also in your thoughts how to do me good 
that I might not be utterly ruined.' 2 In 1655 Chillenden was 
again in trouble for lending his chapel in St. Paul's, * com- 
monly called Captain Chillenden’s church,' to John Biddle, 
who preached there to a large congregation against the 
divinity of Christ. Biddle's further preaching was prohibited. 3 
But, whatever his theological heresies might be, Chillenden, 
according to his own account, took no part in the political 
opposition to the Protector, and discountenanced the designs 
of the Levellers and Fifth Monarchy men against him. ‘ If it 
be known,' he wrote to Thurloe, ‘ that I do act contrary 
or adverse in anything that tends to the disquiet of his 
Highness or Government, let me be branded for a false, per- 
jured villain, and be made a shame and spectacle to all men, 
and let this letter be a witness against me.' The Protector 
seems to have credited these protests, for a letter denouncing 

1 Gardiner, Co?nmonwealth and Protectorate , ii. 256. On June 18, 1653, the 
use of the Chapel in St. Paul’s called the ‘Stone Chapel’ had been granted to 
Capt. Chillenden and his congregation. Cal . S. P., Dom., 1652-3, p. 423. 

2 Gardiner, ii. 256, quoting a letter to Cromwell dated Nov. 30, 1653, 
published in Chillenden’s Nathan's Parable* 

3 CaL S . P. , Dom., 1655, p. 224 ; cf. Masson, Life of Milton, v. 64. Chillen- 
den’s support of Biddle was the stranger because he had been himself the chief 
witness against John Erbury in 1652 for discourses of the same nature. Clarke 
Papers , ii. 233. 
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Chillenden as slandering Cromwell and stirring up opposition 
to the Government candidates in the election of 1656 led to 
no proceedings against him. 1 

Of Whalley’s regiment very little is heard during the 
Protectorate. It was quartered in England all the time, 
excepting for one year. When the insurrection headed by 
the Earl of Glencairne broke out in Scotland, Whalley's was 
one of the additional regiments of horse sent thither to assist 
in its suppression. It arrived there in February 1654, and was 
ordered south again in the spring of 1655. Four troops of it 
were quartered at York in April 1655, and the other two 
were somewhere on the borders. 2 Its officers took no part 
in the opposition to the Protector, and when Captain Thomas 
Chamberlain in November 1654 received a petition protesting 
against the new Government he forwarded it at once to the 
general commanding in Scotland. 3 Colonel Whalley’s kin- 
ship to the Protector made him one of Cromwell's strongest 
supporters. He sat for Nottinghamshire in the Parliaments 
of 1654 and 1658, was major-general in charge of Notting- 
hamshire, Lincolnshire, and three other counties in 1655-6, 
and became a member of Cromwell's House of Lords in 
December 1657. But, though he could keep his regiment 
in good order, he had no great influence over its political 
views. In April 1659 when the breach between Richard Crom- 
well and the army took place, Whalley sided with the young 
Protector, but his regiment for the most part left him, and 
marched off to join Fleetwood and Desboroughat St. James's 
instead of marching to Whitehall, ‘which he seeing,' says 
Ludlow, ‘ opened his breast, and desired them to shoot him.' 4 

In consequence of his adherence to Richard, Whalley lost 
his command, and when it was proposed to give him the 
command of another regiment his appointment was negatived 
by Parliament (August 5, 1659). 5 His old regiment was 

1 Thurloe, iv. 365, v. 286. 

2 Scotland and the Commonwealth , p. 305; Scotland and the Protectorate , 
pp. 256, 262, 267 ; Thurloe, iii. 46 ; Monck’s Order Book , Feb. 24, 1654. 

3 Scotland and the Protectorate , p. 216. 4 Ludlow, ii. 69. 

5 Commons' Journals, vii. 749. 
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given to its major, Robert Swallow, one of the original 
captains of Cromwell's regiment. Thomas Chamberlain, a 
lieutenant in 1649, now became major, and Baxter’s friend, 
William Evanson, reappeared in the list of captains. Very 
few changes were made by the parliamentary commissioners 
in the regiment, and it is evident that most of its officers were 
considered sound Republicans, and were not held to be 
implicated in their late colonel’s political backslidings. 1 

Swallow and his regiment served under Lambert in the 
suppression of Sir George Booth’s rising, and adhered to 
Lambert in the quarrel between the Army and Parliament 
which broke out in October 1659. In the life of Colonel 
Hutchinson there is a long story describing the attempt of 
half a dozen of Swallow’s troopers to raise money in Notting- 
hamshire. They gave the colonel ‘ such insolent terms, with 
such insufferable reproaches of the Parliament, that the colonel 
drew a sword to have chastised them,’ telling them that ‘ these 
carriages would bring back the Stewarts.’ 2 A crowd of 
countrymen frightened them away, however, and Swallow pro- 
mised to punish them for their misconduct But when he 
sent a captain and some other soldiers to Owthorpe to examine 
into the matter, and the captain began to rebuke the six 
delinquents, they ‘ set him at light, even before Mrs. Hut- 
chinson’s face, and made the poor man retire sneaped to his 
colonel ’ (i.e. snubbed). 

When Parliament got the upper hand, Swallow, of course, 
lost his commission, and the regiment was reorganised. In 
the new list of officers approved by Parliament on February 
10, 1660, only one of the old officers of the regiment kept 
his place, namely, Daniel Dale, who had been Whalley’s 
captain-lieutenant in 1649. 3 Thomas Saunders became its 
colonel and Nathaniel Barton major, both old soldiers, and 
Saunders one who had been obliged to lay down his com- 
mission in 1655 for opposing the Protectorate. Little more 

1 Commons* Journals , vii. 710, 713, 715. 

2 Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson , ii. 229-232. 

3 Commons* Journals, vii. 839. 
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is heard of the regiment One troop, under Captain John 
Sherman, was quartered at Nottingham in April 1660, when 
Lambert’s attempted rising took place, but though a party of 
Lambert’s adherents marched through the town and per- 
suaded a troop of another regiment quartered there to join 
them, Sherman, supported by the townsmen, remained firm. 1 

Saunders, I believe, continued to hold the command of 
the regiment until it was disbanded, so that, unlike Fairfax’s 
old regiment, Whalley’s never seems to have had a member of 
the royal family or a Royalist peer as its titular colonel. Its 
disbandment took place in the autumn of 1660, but I have 
found no mention of the event in the newspapers. 

All that remains is to say something of the subsequent 
career of the officers of both these regiments during the years 
which followed their disbandment. From time to time in 
the records of Charles II.’s reign appear the names 
of some of the men whose exploits have been here narrated. 
However peaceably these old Ironsides might live, and how- 
ever loyally they might have accepted the new Government, 
they were always exposed to suspicion. Whenever there was 
a plot, or a rumour of a plot, some of them were sure to be 
arrested. Others were too dangerous to be suffered to live. 
Colonel Whalley, for instance, being a regicide, and disobeying 
the king’s proclamation to surrender and stand his trial, had 
to fly from England. On September 22, 1660, the Govern- 
ment offered a reward of 100/. for his arrest, but before this 
time he had landed in New England, and, though long 
sought for and hunted from place to place, he avoided his 
pursuers, and died in exile about 1674 or 1675. 2 Two other 
old officers who had served in these two regiments — John 
Desborough and John Grove — were living in Holland in 1666, 
and were summoned to return to England by a proclamation 
dated April 21, 1666. Desborough returned in 1672, and 
was pardoned, but what Grove did does not appear. 3 

1 Baker’s Chronicle , ed. Phillips, p. 720. 

2 See Dictionary of National Biography , lx. 306, and authorities there 

referred to. 3 Ludlow, Memoirs , ed. 1894, ii. 393. 
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Of those officers who remained in England, Swallow was 
one of the most obnoxious to Charles I I/s Government. 
On November 20, 1662, he was committed to the Tower, and 
he was again arrested in August 1665, but in each case nothing 
seems to have been proved against him. 1 Colonel Saunders 
himself, in spite of his services against Fleetwood and Lambert, 
was accused in August 1664 of being privy to a plot, and of 
having arms concealed in his house. 2 Notorious Republicans, 
such as Packer and Gladman, fared still worse. Packer was 
arrested early in 1661, and, in spite of his wife’s repeated 
petitions for his trial, lay many months an untried prisoner in 
the Gate House. 3 Major Gladman, arrested at the same time 
as his late colonel in 1661, was in confinement again in 1664 
on the charge that he had undertaken to raise 400 men in 
Staffordshire to join the intended rising in the North. 4 In 
1683, when the Rye House Plot was discovered, Gladman and 
another officer were at once suspected and seized. 5 The real 
originator of that plot, however, was one of Gladman’s 
quondam subordinates — the Lieutenant Rumbold of 1659, 
known in 1683 as Colonel Rumbold, and owner of the Rye 
House, which gave the conspiracy its name. The con- 
spirators, say the depositions, called Rumbold ‘ Hannibal/ 
because he was ‘ their most daring captain, and by reason of 
a blemish in one of his eyes.’ 6 When the design was dis- 
covered he fled to Holland, joined Argyle’s expedition to 
Scotland, and died on the gallows at Edinburgh in 1685. 
‘ He did not believe/ he declared in his dying speech, ‘ that 
God had made the greater part of mankind with saddles on 
their backs and bridles in their mouths, and some few booted 
and spurred to ride the rest. ’ 7 The spirit of the Ironsides is 

1 CaL S. P.y Dom., i 66i-2, p. 564 ; 1664-5, P- 543- 

2 Ibid.y 1663-4, p. 663. 

8 Ibid. , 1661-2, pp. 128, 376, 457 ; ibid. , 1660-1, p. 569 ; Somers Tracis , vii. 
530- 

CaL S. P.y Dom., 1663-4, pp. 663, 664. 

5 Memoirs of Sir Richard Bulstrodey p. 350. 

6 Sprat, A true account of the horrid Conspiracy , etc. % ed. 1696, p. 69. 

7 For a life of Rumbold seethe Dictionary of National Biography , xlix. 396. 
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in these words, and the political creed of the Cromwellian 
soldier could not be better expressed. Macaulay's pages have 
secured Rumbold a niche in English history, and given him 
the fame which Packer and Gladman missed. He deserves 
it as a type rather than as an individual. 



THE NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING THE PEACE 
OF LUNfiVILLE* 

By MISS L. M. ROBERTS 
Read June 20 

Introduction 

Three negotiations, separate yet dependent, like three 
acts in a drama, preceded the Treaty of Luneville. 

In Act 1 General St. Julien, assuming the airs of Pleni- 
potentiary, treats with Talleyrand in Paris. 

In Act 2 M. Otto, Captain George, and Mr. Hammond 
negotiate somewhat languidly in London. 

In Act 3 Joseph Bonaparte and Count Cobenzl watch 
each other and the events of war for four long months in 
Lundville. 

There is moreover a Prologue, spoken by the newly 
elected First Consul, who proposes peace to the two Powers 
representing the dissolving Coalition. 

The action in front of the curtain sometimes drags ; the 
actors are very much like puppets ; and the dialogue seems 
merely a refinement on the chaffering of peasants in the 
market-place. But behind the scenes we find life and 
passion, human interest and large political ambitions. For the 
prompters and stage managers are Bonaparte, Pitt, and 
Thugut ; and the ultimate issues underlying or involved in 
the discussion of boundaries and * indemnities * — a fine 
synonym, as Fox perceived, for i robberies ’ — are : 

1. The death of the Holy Roman Empire. 

2. The future of Italy as something more than a * geo- 
graphical expression/ 

3. The security of English rule in India. 

1 This paper is mainly based on Foreign Office Papers preserved in the 
London Record Office ; on the documents published by Du Casse, Hist, des 
Negotiations relatives au Traiti de Luniville (Paris, 1855); on Vivenot’s Collections 
of Thugitfs Vertrauliche Briefe ; and on Napoleon’s Corrcsfondance. 


Prologue 


* Whether vve contemplate the great affairs of nations from a political or a mili- 
tary point of view, the return of Bonaparte to France in the beginning of October, 
1799, is the grand leading event in the history of 1800, and which more than any 
other influenced the state and order, not only of France, Italy, and Germany, but 
of eveiy other country in Europe ’ ( Animal Register , 1800). 

The author of that luminous and fascinating book, 1 The 
Expansion of England/ has pointed out how every European 
war from 1 688 to 1 8 1 5 has had a double aspect ; how this double 
aspect has been the result of the double policy of France ; and 
how France has suffered for her double policy : which three 
positions are very cogently borne out and illustrated by the 
history of the negotiations preceding the Treaty of Luneville. 

These negotiations have always, and of necessity, ‘ one 
aspect as between France and England, and another as 
between France and Germany/ or rather, we should say, 
between France and the Emperor . England and Austria 
strove to merge these two aspects into one. The logic of 
facts was against them. The real and constant objects of 
England and Austria in the war, as distinguished from their 
superficial, ostensible, and transitory aims, were absolutely 
unconnected and distinct. There was no rivalry between 
them, and no point of cohesion save enmity to France ; and 
the motives for that enmity were dissimilar. Hence the 
instability of their alliance. England’s object was com- 
mercial and colonial expansion. Austria’s aim was territorial 
aggrandisement and consolidation. The newly elected First 
Consul possessed both these distinct ambitions, and hence 
came into conflict with both the allied Powers. 

Bonaparte intended on the one hand to extend the 
boundaries of France in Europe, and on the other 1 to restore 
that Greater France which had fallen in the struggles of the 
eighteenth century.’ 1 To do this he must prepare to over- 
throw that Greater Britain which had been established on its 

1 Seeley, Expansion of England. London, 1883, p. 105. 
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ruins ; he must control the Netherlands and place Tuscany 
in the hands of a subservient ally ; he must acquire, through 
Prussia’s friendship, the ‘natural frontier’ of the Rhine, 1 
confine the Emperor within his former boundaries, and set up 
a powerful buffer republic in Northern Italy. And as a 
preliminary to and preparation for these ends he must restore 
internal order, develop the resources of France, make her 
navy efficient, and revive her military force ; in a word he 
must secure peace for a season. 

‘ La France,’ wrote one of Mr. Garlike’s agents from Paris in 
February 1800, 2 ‘a un tel besoin de la paix qu’elle souscrira 
a toutes les conditions ; ’ he adds indeed, ‘ quitte k les rompre 
lorsqu’elle avait consolide son gouvernement ; ’ but while our 
knowledge of Napoleon’s ambition gives point to the qualifying 
phrase, we may believe that the work of consolidation would 
have given Europe a prolonged interval of tranquillity. A 
single peace did not indeed enter into his plans ; mainly, I 
believe, because it was impracticable ; but separate treaties 
with England and Austria, or, at the worst, the division of the 
Allies by a peace with either of them, were the chief objects 
of his foreign policy throughout the year 1800. 

It has, however, been assumed by the majority of German 
and English writers on the subject that Bonaparte’s December 
overtures for peace were insincere, and, at best, a mere 
playing to the gallery. Two reasons are given for this 
assumption : — 

(1) ‘ His hold upon France was the sword, and he had no 
other,’ 3 and therefore he must dazzle the nations by his 
victories. 

(2) The people desired peace ; therefore he must throw the 
odium of war upon his opponents. 

Now these assertions are mutually destructive ; we may 

1 Secret Intelligence, Paris, January 20. Received February 11, 1800 (Lord 
Nl into, F. O. Austria). f However much the First Consul may talk of 
the basis of Campo Formio, , his 4 real secret intention 1 was * rapporter l’Empereur 
dans ses anciennes limites.* 

2 F. O. Hamburg, February 12, 1800. 

3 Pitt’s Speech, February 3, 1800, vol. 34. 

N.S. — VOL. XV. 
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hold one opinion or the other ; we cannot hold both. If we 
must choose one, the second is preferable. 

Pitt, in the February of 1800, may well have doubted that 
Bonaparte could have any ‘ hold on the nation but his sword.’ 
Time, revealing the First Consul’s astounding administrative 
powers, has given the lie to this assertion. Five months after 
Pitt’s celebrated speech it was popularly felt in Paris that 
‘ sur lui repose le salut et la suretd de ce pais ; s’il vient a 
perir, nous retombons dans le chaos.’ 1 Moreover, the nation 
at that time was not in a mood to be dazzled by victories. 
Paris rejoiced after Marengo, not because it was *a noble 
victory,’ 2 but because it was a victory which seemed to bring 
peace very near. The nation was sick of war and the 
poverty that which war created ; 3 and all that year the public 
credit varied as the prospects of peace increased or waned. 

It is indeed true that the rejection of Napoleon’s peace 
proposals threw the odium of war upon his opponents. But 
do the negative assertions. that the people did not desire war, 
and that the allies did not desire peace, prove the affirmative 
assertion that Bonaparte’s overtures were hypocritical ? 

The writers who maintain his hypocrisy in January admit 
his sincerity in June; yet the motives supposed to influence 
him after Marengo 4 — his fright at a narrowly escaped defeat, 
his knowledge that a battle lost or won by another general 
would endanger his position — must have been more, not less, 
cogent before the campaign which revived his military popu- 
larity and tested the quality of his soldiers. 5 

Professor Lodge, who suggests that Napoleon desired war, 
because ‘ plunder would supply the nation’s pressing financial 
needs,’ 6 must have a singularly poor opinion of his financial 
ability ; while those who adduce the silent preparations for war, 

1 Secret Intelligence, Paris, July 24. F. O. Various, 322. 

2 Secret Intelligence , Paris, June 20. F. O. Various, 322. 3 Ibid. 

4 Talleyrand, Memoires (Translation, London, 1891, i. 212). 

5 According to intelligence sent to Mr. Garlike (F.O. Hamburg, February 
22,1800) the army before that campaign was not to be relied on. The 
soldiers were discontented, and declared it had not been worth while to spill so 
much blood only ‘ to make “ the Corsican ” a king.’ 

6 Lodge, Modern Europe , ch. xxiv. § 2. 
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which were uninterrupted by the exchange of notes in Vienna 
in the spring of 1800, ignore the comparative superiority of 
Austria’s position at this time, and credit Bonaparte with the 
dilatoriness of a Melas or a Kray. ‘ Ntgocier et se battre ’ } 
was always Napoleon’s habit. Yet up till April 9 he hoped 
against hope that hostilities would not be resumed. 1 2 He urges 
Moreau ‘to do his best to gain an armistice in Italy and 
Germany;’ ‘ if Kray, cannot grant one, Lehrbach is with the 
army.’ But Lehrbach, in the day of Austria’s pride, did not 
evince the facility for peacemaking he displayed later at 
Hohenlinden. 

Mr. Fyffe again finds an evidence of Napoleon’s insin- 
cerity in the fact that he offered to treat with Austria on the 
basis of Campo Formio, although, since 1798, Austria had re- 
conquered Lombardy. This is to underrate the First Consul’s 
penetration, self-confidence, and fixity of purpose. He knew 
the incapacity of the Austrian commanders ; he had had 
some desire to encounter Suwarroff ; but the Russian general 
and the Archduke Charles were now poorly replaced by 
Generals Kray and Melas. The Treaty of Campo Formio, 
his own work, gave in his opinion the minimum which France 
could take. He desired peace, but not peace bought at too 
great a price. So he persistently offers the Treaty of Campo 
Formio in one hand, holding an unsheathed sword in the 
other. ‘ Rien an monde ne pent faire changer ses plans l 3 
writes one of General Stamford’s agents while he describes 
the peril of the Government and the discontent of the 
populace. 4 ‘ The Corsican,’ as he was contemptuously called 
by the French, remained unmoved. His confidence in his 
own genius and in the real resources ol France never wavered. 5 

1 ‘Le principe du Gouvemement est : N^gocier et se battre.’ Bonaparte to 
Carnot, Corresp . vi. 5099. 

2 Du Casse, pp. 13, 14. s F. O. France, June 20, 1800. 

4 Ibid. ‘Nulle confiance, nul credit public, nulle opinion en faveur du 

Gouvemement. ’ 

5 Seeley, Life and Times of Stein , i. 201, Camb. 1878, points out how the 
career of Napoleon is not merely the triumph of genius, but of * genius controlling 
infinite resources. ’ 
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When we compare the composure of his correspondence with 
the Archduke’s melancholy epistles to Duke Albert, with 
Thugut’s irritable letters to Colloredo with Lord Minto’s 
deprecatory and cheerless despatches, we feel that the differ- 
ence in their tone gives a fair explanation of the First Consul’s 
success. 

Nowhere is this note of calm self-confidence more 
apparent than in his Christmas Day communication to King 
George III. The language is grandiose and theatrical ; but 
there is something really grand in the simplicity of the writer’s 
assurance that his call 4 to the first magistracy in France ’ is 
both an event of ‘ grand leading importance ’ and a guarantee 
for the stability of the new Government. 

The Cabinet of St. James’s very naturally did not accept 
the First Consul’s view of the situation. i I send you for 
your New Year’s gift a curiosity,’ 1 wrote Lord Grenville 
to his brother, the Marquis of Buckingham, enclosing a 
copy of Bonaparte’s letter. 1 1 need not tell you we shall 
say No.’ And on the last day of the old year Pitt wrote 
to Dundas : 1 We can do nothing but decline all nego- 
tiations at the present moment on the ground that the 
actual situation of France does not as yet hold out any solid 
security to be derived from negotiations. This may, I think, 
be so expressed as to convey to the minds of the people of 
France that the shortest road to peace is by effecting the 
restoration of Royalty.’ 2 

These arguments were repeated and expanded in the 
wonderful debates of January and February 3, debates which 
one of Napoleon’s own generals 3 has declared 4 form the true 
introduction to the history of the nineteenth century,’ and 
which leave no uncertainty as to the motives of the British 
Government in rejecting Bonaparte’s proposals. Distrust of 
his general character was the foremost of these motives, 
and it is possible, looking at the incident from the vantage- 
ground of a century, to believe that his proposals were sin- 

1 Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of Geo. ///., iii. 4. Lond. 1855. 

2 Stanhope’s Life , iii. 207. Lond. 1862. 

8 Dumas, Evinemens Militaires , tom, iv. p. 305. 
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cere, without wondering that his contemporaries took another 
view. It is possible also to regret the rejection of these 
proposals without disparaging the judgment of English 
statesmen. In passing we may note that the arguments 
piled up in Pitt’s speech on February 3 are identical with 
those used by General Stamford when writing, about this 
time, to the Duke of Brunswick ; 1 and that the statesman’s 
summing up — 1 Cur igitur pacem nolo ? Quia infida est, quia 
periculosa, quia esse non potest ’ 2 — is not more emphatic 
than the declaration of the old soldier ‘ that any Power which 
lets itself be lulled by the vain hope of peace resembles the 
man who sleeps on the mouth of a volcano.’ 

The question of Pitt’s wisdom in negativing peace cannot, 
however, be discussed here ; nor, indeed, as Mr. Oscar 
Browning 3 has observed, can it be discussed anywhere till 
his policy is presented to us as a whole through ‘ the publica- 
tion of masses of papers written in his well-known hand ’ 
which at present lie ‘ undiscovered, unread, and in many cases 
signed by the names of others ’ in the English Record Office. 

A modern writer 4 believes that ‘ nothing could be more 
impolitic than the refusal except the manner of it.’ One 
of Pitt’s contemporaries and friends, 5 Wilberforce, declares 
that Pitt slowly brought him round to approve of the 
refusal, * but not y } he adds, i of Lord Grenville's letter .’ Even 
the King wrote across the draft, * In my opinion too strong, 
but I suppose it must go.’ There may be two opinions 
concerning the contents of that reply ; there can be but one 


1 General Stamford’s enumeration of the way in which France has treated the 
countries who have made separate peaces with her closely resembles Pitt’s 
dreadful catalogue of all the breaches of treaty, all the acts of perfidy, committed 
by the French Republic since the beginning of the war. 

‘ II a fait la paix avec le Due de Mod&ne et il a envahi ses etats. 

‘ II a fait la paix avec le Roi de Sardaigne et lui a declare la guerre et l’a chasse 
de Pi^mont. 

‘ II a fait la paix avec le Pape et a envahi ses etats. ’ And so forth. 

2 Pitt purposely misquoted the Seventh Philippic. 

8 England and Napoleon in 1803. Preface. 

4 Rosebery, Life of Pitt , p. 145. Lond. 1891. 

5 Wilberforce, Diary , January 24 and 27. 
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judgment as to its tone. Following the lines which Pitt 
indicated to Dundas, Lord Grenville lectured the French 
Government and taught the First Consul his place. 1 The 
Corsican adventurer, who had written as equal to his peers, 
the chief officer of a Republic who could say more truly than 
the ‘ Grand Monarque 5 * L’Etat c’est moi,’ and who dreamed 
of an imperial throne, never forgave that letter written by 
the Minister of the King 2 who owed his crown to the 
acknowledged right of nations to choose their own form of 
government. 

Lord Minto, our Ambassador at Vienna, thought it, 
however, ‘ a wise and manly despatch/ 3 and was much 
chagrined that Thugut, to whom with ostentatious frankness 
he hastened to transmit a copy, neither shared his admiration 
nor returned his confidence. For a time he endured with 
increasing irritation the Austrian statesman’s taciturnity. 4 
Then he asked explicitly if Austria, like England, had 
received peace overtures. Thugut declined to answer 
the question till a reply had come from Lord Grenville 
respecting the loan of 2,000,000/. He would be bound to 
England only if England made it worth his while ; and, 
indeed, without England’s money Austria could not continue 
the war. 5 Not till February 16 6 did he lay before the English 
Ambassador a copy of Bonaparte’s letter and the Emperor’s 
reply. The first was dated December 25, the second 
January 25, showing how long Austria had hesitated as to 
the tenor of her answer. Lord Minto found that answer 
only ‘ fairly satisfactory.’ 7 It was certainly not like that of 
Lord Grenville ; but the British Foreign Office alone knows 

1 4 His Majesty saw no reason to depart from the customary forms,’ &c. Pari. 
Hist . vol. xxxiv. 

2 Talleyrand to Lord Grenville, January 14. Annual Register , pp. 206-20S. 

3 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, February 22, 1800. F. O. Austria. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, ibid. January 6, 1800 : 4 The real dis- 

tress of the Emperor’s finances.’ And ibid. December 10, 1799: 4 It has been 
a matter of wonder that they have been able to hold out so long. ’ 

* Ibid. February 22. 7 Ibid. 
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the secret of manufacturing the didactic despatch, and the 
French tongue lends itself to amenity of intercourse. 

The letter to the Emperor was answered only by a 
Ministerial Note, but Thugut did not, like Lord Grenville, 
draw attention to the fact He blamed France for the war, 
and spoke with reserve on the possibility of peace ; but he 
recognised the difference between the present Government 
and the past, and the power of the First Consul to repair 
the wrongdoing of the Directors. He did not, in fact, like 
England, 1 make the prospect of peace desperate , or * close the 
door on negotiation ; , and the secret history of the opening 
months of the year 1800 is the history of Thugut’s attempts 
to raise the offers of both Powers 2 by keeping that door open. 

The acquisition of so many miles of territory and so 
many head of population was his constant and unwavering 
aim. A true patriot according to his lights, he pursued this 
somewhat narrow ideal, untroubled by that fear and hatred 
of revolutionary principles which haunted Pitt, 3 or those 
theories of the rights of legitimate sovereigns which troubled 
his sometime ally, the generous and fantastic Czar. Lefebre 4 
has suggested that Bonaparte’s wisest course of action would 
have been to render Austria torpid and innocuous by amply 
satisfying her land-hunger, since he might then have concen- 
trated his forces on the struggle with England and the 
conquest of Egypt. This is tantamount to saying that he 
ought to have abandoned his double policy, and relinquished, 
for the sake of a hypothetical Greater France, the opportunity 
of extension in Europe. For the contentment of Austria 

1 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, May 2. 

2 Ibid. May 13. 

8 Lord Minto to Sir Charles Whitworth, ibid. September 24, 1799 : * I 
cannot help perceiving that the mind of Austria is so entirely absorbed in the 
pursuit of its own personal interests, and has suffered this narrow policy, perfectly 
unfit for the extraordinary period we are living in, to grow by indulgence into 
such a settled habit [this is an excellent example of Lord Minto’s didactic 
manner], that any views of general security, any enlarged notion of taking one’s 
part handsomely and honourably in a cause which is common to the whole human 
race, that any purpose in short more enlarged than the mere acquisition of terri- 
tory , does really appear to them enthusiasm and romance.’ 

4 Hist . dcs Cabinets de I Europe pendant le Consulat et P Empire, tom. i. ch. ii. 
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would have meant the discontent of Prussia, and, therefore, 
not only the loss of Italy — a country for which Napoleon 
had a peculiar affection — but also the loss of the Rhine 
frontier. So Talleyrand was instructed to offer a renewal of 
the terms of the Treaty of Campo Formio ; though, in 
deference to Prussia, Austria might take her indemnities in 
Italy. 

To this proposal Thugut replied — in words subsequently 
often quoted against him — that ‘ the only admissible basis of 
negotiation was the actual position of the belligerent Powers / 1 
He had, in fact, begun to incline to the conclusion that ‘ the 
Emperor could better secure his present possessions and 
acquisitions by alliance with England 1 than by negotiation 
with France . 2 This conviction, unfortunately, was counter- 
acted by the removal 3 of his former 4 wholesome fear of an 
Anglo-Russian alliance negotiated by Prussia. In March he 
noted Bonaparte’s advances to the Czar as well as Russia’s 
rapprochement to Prussia . 5 The aim of the Northern Power 
was ‘ to let Austria exhaust herself in war and then take 
advantage of her weakness/ Paul would influence France 
to oppose the Emperor’s views in Italy. It might be wise 
to forestall and disappoint him by concluding at once a 
separate peace with France. Lord Minto was ‘dissatisfied 
with the complexion of the last conferences / 6 

At length, after a stormy interview, our Ambassador told 
the Austrian statesman roundly that he did not intend ‘ to 
bid against the enemy/ 7 But, as a matter of fact, he ceased 
to press the special advantages which England hoped to 
derive from the treaty, allowed Austria’s demand to grow 
higher and more precise, and only attempted to modify her 

1 Thugut to Talleyrand, March 24. Du Casse, p. 8. 

2 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, May io. 

8 Grenville to Buckingham (Memoirs) : ‘ The Government at Vienna seems well 
disposed to push the Great Consul to the wall. But one has always to dread the 
effect of any tempting offers. At Petersburg my friend Paul is in a passion and 
all the fat is in the fire.* (Vol. iii. p. 63.) 

4 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, December 1. 

8 Ibid. March II. 6 Ibid. March 24. 7 Ibid. April 10. 
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greed in the interests of general equity. Again and again 
Thugut 1 changed his views respecting territory ; * 1 again 
and again Lord Minto patiently acquiesced. The King of 
Sardinia 2 should have only ‘ the counties of Savoy and Nice/ 
and should not be restored till 4 that event seemed useful to 
the common cause/ Austria should have the Valteline — * the 
link between the Milanese and Tyrol 1 — and Lucca , 3 * though I 
confess one cannot see without regret another independent and 
unoffending State merge in this great Empire/ The Legations , 4 
too, soon became ‘an indispensable article of our contract ; * 5 
and Lord Minto only insisted that England should not be 
committed 4 to an expression of approval of the principle on 
which they are obtained;* further salving his conscience 
with the delivery of his 4 strong opinion that the stability of 
the Christian Church, and therefore the future happiness of 
Europe, depended largely on the temporal power of the 
Chief of that Church, which was now habitually connected 
with his spiritual influence / 6 

Thugut was now convinced that England, far from being 
( jealous of the increase of Austrian power in Italy / 7 was 
glad to ( strengthen the barriers which the military means 
and resources of the Court of Vienna could alone oppose 
against the future enterprise of France on that side/ 
England, in fact, had desired to see the Mediterranean ports 
in Austrian hands ; and to keep Genoa and the Netherlands 
4 free from the tyranny of France * had been one of the 
* capital objects of her policy / 8 But now Baron Thugut 
‘dwells on the disposition for peace which prevails in the 
public, and which every means is employed by considerable 
parties and factions here to inculcate on the Emperor's 
mind/ 9 An engagement 4 to make no peace which should 

1 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, September 7. Lord Minto’s 
report of the whole negotiation. 

2 Ibid, September 7 and May 1. 3 Ibid. May 1. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. May 13 and September 7. 

6 Ibid. September 7. A notable utterance in favour of the temporal power. 

7 Ibid. May 13. 

8 Ibid. September 7 ; and Lord Minto’s Instructions, June 1799. 

9 Ibid. May 2. 
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leave the Low Countries in the hands of France ’ 1 would be 
deemed ‘ an engagement to perpetual war ; ’ no such pledge 
could be specifically made. Genoa must be got rid of, 2 for 
Thugut could make no commercial treaty with England, 
since 4 having to struggle with the peace faction and clamour 
and to fight a battle for every measure that relates to 
England, he felt immediately that the Article would be 
interpreted as a sacrifice of Austria to the English com- 
mercial prosperity, which is the grand object of European 
odium and jealousy.* 

At length Lord Minto’s ‘ mixture of pertinacity and 
patience * 3 was enforced by the shadows of coming disaster in 
Italy. Melas’s report of June 13, 4 which reached Vienna on 
the 17th, must have prepared the Court for the news of 
Marengo ; and Thugut embraced the conviction, from which 
I cannot discover that he ever swerved, that Austria’s best 
interests were served by close alliance with England against 
France. 

The convention 5 between his Majesty the Emperor of the 
Romans, King of Hungary and Bohemia, and his Majesty 
the King of Great Britain was signed at Vienna January 20, 
1800. 

1 Lord MintotoLord Grenville, F.O. Austria, September 7. 

2 Ibid . 

3 Ibid \ February 22. He speaks of his having experienced ( the success of a 
mixture of pertinacity and patience in conducting business with Baron Thugut.* 

4 Given by A. Fournier, Historische Studien y p. 185: c The enemy are crossing 
the Scrivia. I have placed the troops, reduced through the Riviera expedition both 
in strength and numbers, behind the Bormida, to await a decisive battle. I hope 
to advance along the R. bank of the Po and to recover communication with the 
Hereditary States. Should, however, the approach of two armies shake the 
courage of the troops, and the battle have an unexpected issue, there is reason to 
fear the complete overthrow of our army, as we have but provisions for six days.* 

5 For the text of the convention see Annual Register , 1800, p. 234. 
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THE MISSION OF COUNT ST. JULIEN 

‘ Je desirerais egalement que vous fissiez faire une caricature qui representerait 
le ministre Thugut entre le Doge de Venise et un Directeur Cisalpin. L’allusion 
devrait rouler sur ce qu’il d^pouille Tun en consequence du Traite de Campo 
Formio, et emprisonne l’autre parce qu’il ne reconnait pas le Traite de Campo 
Formio’ (Bonaparte to Talleyrand, July 4, 1800. Corresp. vi. pi£ce 4963). 

The mystery hanging round the first of the three negotia- 
tions which preceded the Treaty of Luneville has never been 
quite satisfactorily dispersed. A novelist, following the time- 
honoured counsel cherchez la femme , might find in it picturesque 
material ; private letters and family archives may yet furnish 
some definite and undreamed-of clue. Meanwhile the cha- 
racter of the Count and of the Emperor and the ill-feeling 
between Thugut and the party of the Archduke Charles 
seem to suggest at least a plausible explanation of the strange 
incident. 

On July 21, 1800, Count St. Julien was received with 
enthusiasm in Paris as the bearer of a reply from the Emperor 
to the overtures for peace renewed by the First Consul after 
the battle of Marengo. On the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 27th, and 
28th of the month he had conferences with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. At the last conference he signed a pre- 
liminary peace, which was a simple repetition of the Treaty 
of Campo Formio, with some slight variations and one im- 
portant one — Austria’s indemnities were to be taken in Italy 
instead of in Germany. Bonaparte immediately ratified these 
preliminaries ; and on July 30 St. Julien set out for Vienna, 
accompanied by Duroc, who was furnished with minute 
instructions. 1 

1 Two sets of instructions for Duroc are in the Paris archives. On the second 
set is written : ‘ Cette pi&ce est une deuxieme dictee du Premier Consul.’ 
Fournier ( Historische Studien ) gives it in full. There was also a letter of Napoleon’s 
which did not go. The reason is plain : it contains the words : * En moins de 
jours que l’on n’a fait les pr&iminaires on peut aujourd’hui rediger le traite 
definitif’ ( Corresp . vi. piece 5038). This would have been to give Duroc power 
to conclude. Thus the second set of instructions says : ‘II pourra dire que 
1 ’opinion k Paris etait que le traits de paix definitif pourrait etre conclu en huit ou 
dix jours et que le Gouvernement auroit d£sir 4 qu’on traitat & Paris.’ 
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But Duroc was not permitted to pass the Austrian lines, 1 
and St. Julien went on alone to Vienna, which he reached on 
August 5. Three weeks later he was removed to Karlsburg, 
in Siebenburgen, a prisoner at the Emperor’s pleasure. 

On August 13 2 Duroc, who had already informed General 
Kray that St. Julien had signed preliminaries of peace, re- 
ceived, not the passport he impatiently expected, but a letter 
from Thugut to Talleyrand. Turning back, he delivered that 
letter on August 20 in Paris. It was an absolute repudiation 
of the action of Count St. Julien. 

Historians, commenting on this extraordinary tale, have 
credited Thugut or Talleyrand with deliberate and elaborate 
fraud, and have usually pitied St. Julien as the dupe of the 
French Minister, or as the voluntary or involuntary victim of 
Thugut’s policy. For my own part I am inclined to exonerate 
Thugut entirely, to blame Talleyrand very mildly, and to 
think that St. Julien on the whole deserved his imprisonment. 
He is commonly represented as the blunt and guileless 
soldier of fiction, unused to the conduct of civil business, who 
is thrust into the position of diplomatist by the accident of 
imprisonment at Marengo, and his consequent employment 
as Bonaparte’s letter-bearer. But, in fact, he was not at 
Marengo at all, though his brother Franz 3 was wounded and 
made prisoner in that battle. Throughout the campaign of 
1800 Joseph .St. Julien was employed 4 in political business 
in Genoa and Piedmont. He was in Genoa after its capitula- 
tion, and until June 17, when he was sent for by Melas. 5 

1 Thugut subsequently said he ought never to have been permitted to pass 
the outposts ; Lord Minto that he had better have come on to Vienna. Both 
thought that Bonaparte’s eagerness to renew hostilities in September was largely 
due to Duroc’s observation of the condition of the Austrian army during his 
residence at Kray’s headquarters (F. O. Austria, Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, 
September 2). 

2 Ibid. Vienna, September 2, 1800/ 3 Corresp . vi. piece 4922. 

4 Vivenot, Vertrauliche Briefe , ii. 

5 Melas, Berichte , Wiener Archiv , quoted by Foumier : ‘Sobald dessen 
Bruder’ (i.e. Joseph St. Julien) ‘uns Genua eingetroffen sein wird werde ich ihm 
die Geschaftsleitung iibergeben,’ i.e. agreement with Berthier over additional 
articles. 
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From these two facts we must draw two conclusions: (i) that 
if not an accomplished diplomatist, Count Joseph St. Julien 
was not unskilled in civil business ; (2) that he probably 
came into contact with, and had not learned to love, the 
English in Genoa. When we remember that he owed the 
termination of his imprisonment in 1801 to the special inter- 
cession of the Archduke Charles, we may feel tolerably certain 
that he was one of those officers who, Napoleon tells us, 
openly maintained at this time that Austria and France were 
only fighting ‘pour vendre plus cher le cafe et sucre des 
Anglais/ who detested Thugut, were passionately attached 
to the Archduke, and attributed his disgrace to his desire for 
peace ; who, moreover, did * full justice to the good intentions 
of their Emperor' 1 — a phrase which from Napoleon's pen 
can mean only the Emperor’s sympathy with the pacific views 
of his brother. 

On June 21 St. Julien reached Milan ; 2 next day he had 
a long conference with Bonaparte, and immediately after it 
he started with the First Consul's letter for Vienna. We 
have no report of that ‘ longue conference / but St. Julien was 
very favourably received in Paris ; and it is possibly signifi- 
cant in this connection that the First Consul's letter, dated 
June 16, was not sent off till the 22nd. Herr Fournier 
believes that Bonaparte wrote, not ‘ environn£ de 15,000 
cadavres ,' but quite comfortably at Milan, predating his 
letter for the sake of theatrical effect. But another explana- 
tion is admissible: Bonaparte, who on the 17th was so 
perfectly conversant with the sentiments of some of the 
Austrian officers, may have waited six days for the messenger 
who would verbally enforce his written arguments. For it is 
to be noted that St. Julien did not go to Vienna for the express 
purpose of delivering General Bonaparte’s letter, still less to 
announce the news of his victory, though almost every 

1 Corresp . vi. 4922, June 17, 1800. Napoleon adds that a distinguished Austrian 
general at headquarters had said : ‘ We shall never have peace or happiness on 
the Continent till we join in shutting out from it that venal shop-keeping nation 
which calculates on our blood for the extension of her commerce. ’ 

2 Corresp . vi. 4941, 22 Juin ; 4942, 23 Juin. 
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historian affirms that this was the case . 1 He went to Vienna 
because the Emperor had sent for him , 2 and he arrived on 
the evening of the day on which the news was officially 
announced in the ‘ Vienna Gazette / 3 

It caused much consternation in Vienna , 4 and Lord 
Grenville knowing nothing of Bonaparte’s letter, but fore- 
seeing the clamours of the peace party, and observing the 
Austrian general’s eagerness for an armistice, wrote to his 
brother that ‘ probably Thugut would treat now / 5 But 
Thugut was not the man to say in manus tuas Domine the 
moment the ship of State was caught in a storm, and he had 
little patience with the over-anxious and faint-hearted . 6 
However, he hesitated long before binding himself by 
England’s subsidy. Like Lord Grenville, he could not 
understand why Melas was in such a hurry to surrender 
Italy , 7 and a capitulation a la Melas became in his mouth a 
synonym for supine incapacity . 8 

But Bonaparte must be answered, and the Emperor 
yearned to projiter par les bonnes dispositions which the letter 
revealed . 9 For to the proposal for negotiation was linked 
that of an armistice in Italy and Germany , 10 and an armistice 
‘would give us time to deliberate’ — ever Austria’s cry . 11 

1 Schlosser says St. Julien was the bearer of the news, and arrived before the 
subsidy treaty with England was signed. 

Hausser says St. Julien was the bearer of the news, and arrived the day the 
subsidy treaty with England was signed. 

Von Sybel says the same. 

Thiers says St. Julien only brought the letter, but that the treaty was signed 
under the impression of the news of the disaster. 

2 Vivenot, ii, Letter mxxxvii. The Emperor to Melas : * General Joseph 
St. Julien, however (he had previously been speaking about Franz), have I chosen 
to order to Vienna. * 

3 F. O. Hamburg, July 8, Mr. Glennie to Lord Grenville. St. Julien’s 
arrival is mentioned by Thugut in a letter dated June 30. (Vivenot, mxxxviii.) 

4 Hamburg. Mr. Glennie to Lord Grenville, July 8. 

fi Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of Geo. Ill . iii. 85. 

6 Thugut to Colloredo, July 26, 1800. Vivenot, ii. 

7 Grenville to Buckingham (Memoirs). June 24, iii. 85. 

8 Thugut to Colloredo, July 2, 1800, and other places. Vivenot, ii. 

0 Vivenot, ii. 10 See the letter in Du Casse, pp. 19-23, or Corresp . vi. 

11 Colloredo to Thugut, July 3, 1800. Vivenot, ii. 
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Thugut, true to his principle of dilatoriness, said there was 
no hurry. Bonaparte clearly wanted an armistice ; Austria 
would gain most by least show of eagerness. But on the 
5th he was obliged to submit to the cry from the Emperor, 
and on the 6th St. Julien left Vienna. 

Now, Milan is not on the direct road from Vienna to 
Paris ; 1 2 but to Milan St. Julien went, because he expected, and 
Thugut expected , that he would find i General Bonaparte ’ 
where he left him? Bonaparte, however, had quitted Milan 
on June 25, and St. Julien was obliged to go to Paris— a 
trifling circumstance which, nevertheless, altered the entire 
complexion of his errand. For to return a courteous and 
conciliatory reply to a victorious general in his temporary 
quarters was one thing ; to send an accredited agent to the 
head of the French Republic in his own capital was another. 
It is curious that the significance of St. Julien’s route should 
have escaped Von Sybel, who comments on his slow travelling. 3 
It was not, in fact, till June 30 that he delivered the Emperor’s 
letter. 

The Articles which St. Julien subsequently signed affirmed 
that his powers were contained in this letter. Thugut, deny- 
ing that he had any powers at all, appealed to the letter as 
being * trop precise pour qu’il peut y avoir aucun equivoc a 
ce sujet,’ and expressed his willingness to submit the docu- 
ment ‘au jugement de TEurope entiere.’ As the point d'appui 
of this extraordinary episode this letter demands the most 
careful reading. I have placed a copy of it at the end of 
this paper, and I have read it very frequently, together with 
Thugut’s letter to Talleyrand of July 8. I have been in- 
creasingly amazed at the statement of Du Casse that i these 
letters indicate most positively that the Count came to Paris 
with minute and confidential instructions from the Emperor.’ 
I am inclined to think that St. Julien did come to Paris with 


1 See Reiseparticulare, Fournier, Historische StucUen. 

2 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, September 2. 

9 Corresp . vi. 4951* Von Sybel (Revolutionszeit, v. 627), ‘seine ziemlich 
lange Reise.’ 
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instructions from the Emperor — confidential, but not minute. 
But the only points which the letters appear to me 4 to 
indicate most positively ' are : 

1. That Austria desired a general peace. 

2. But that, having totally rejected the basis of Campo 
Formio, she wished to ascertain privately, informally, and 4 in 
a general manner ' the terms which the French Government 
was likely to offer. 

3. That Count St. Julien was sent in this informal way 
because if the terms offered did not seem to Austria likely to 
produce a lasting peace it was useless to enter into public 
formal negotiations. 

Are we then to suppose that the astute Talleyrand 
ventured to trick an agent, whom he knew to be unauthorised, 
into signing Articles which he knew would be unacceptable ? 
If we answer this question in the affirmative, we must further 
suppose that a foreseen repudiation was part of the game, 
and that the objects of the French Government were : — 

1. To rouse the resentment 1 of England against her ally 
by proclaiming the signature of preliminaries before Austria 
had time to offer explanations. 

2. To justify a continuation of the war to the French 
nation. 

But was the first object a stake worth playing for, or 
was the second desired by the First Consul himself? The 
measure of the people's desire for peace and of Bonaparte's 
danger in failing to procure it is given by the fury and deep 
discouragement with which Paris received the news of the 
repudiation of the peace preliminaries. 4 Money grows 
scarce,' writes one of General Stamford's agents on July 15 ; 2 

4 Thugut was very much alive to this danger. On August 8 he urges that 
his Majesty’s resolution, ‘quelle qu’elle puisse etre,* should be sent to London 
before France presents a garbled version of the incident. F. O. France, 56. 
Vivenot, ii. mlxviii. 

2 And on July 24 : ‘Si la paix ne se fait pas, Dieu sait les maux qui menacent 
ce pais. Point d’industrie, point de commerce, point de credit ; un agiotage 
usuraire et sans frein et sans pudeur ; si la paix ne se fait pas, il est impossible de 
s’en tirer. L’Etat est £puise par cette campagne.’ . . . ‘ Hier le general St. 
Julien a paru a l’Op^ra. II a et£ applaudi k tout rompre.' 
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4 the Government don’t know where to find any ; ’ 4 Bonaparte 
is displeased with the people and they with him ; ’ in truly 
French fashion they regret the illuminations with which they 
celebrated his return. They are 4 affame de la paixl The 
army was pervaded with the same feeling ; 4 the French 
soldiers whose battle-cry had once been Liberty ’ 1 are now 
incited to fight only by 4 les cris de la paixl It is a curious 
state of things ! For in the opposing army the desire for 
peace was even more pronounced , 2 and the one able general 
Austria possessed was the representative of the party who 
would most willingly have signed Bonaparte’s preliminaries 
of peace. 

If Bonaparte desired peace as much as the nation desired 
it, he was no less exasperated at its rejection. Again and 
again Talleyrand referred to the St. Julien incident with the 
obvious soreness of a man who had been misled, and misled 
too easily . 3 4 5 * In spite of all explanations the French Govern- 
ment persisted in the opinion that the Count St. Julien 
somehow believed himself authorised to enter into negotiations. 
But if we hold that the indignation of Bonaparte and Talley- 
rand was neither feigned nor unfounded, must we conclude 
that Thugut devised a fictitious negotiation 4 for the sake of 
gainingtime; that St. Julien was instructed 5 to make the 
First Consul show his hand at all cost ; that he was resigned 
beforehand to a simulated disgrace ; or else that the Articles 
themselves were not displeasing to the Court of Vienna , 6 and 
that fear of being compromised with England alone caused 
their repudiation ? 

The theory of St. Julien’s complicity in the Austrian 
Minister’s fraud is sufficiently negatived by the severity of 

1 Letter from the agent Dutheil (Foreign Various, 322). 

2 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, October 1 6, 1800 : c The 
army in Germany is so wedded to the Archduke, and so tinctured with faction 
connected with his person,’ that only his return to the army can make it effectual. 
Yet is a general who chiefly desires peace to be wished ? 

3 Thugut to Talleyrand, September 5, 1800. Du Casse. 

4 Lefebre and Bignon. Hausse calls St. Julien the ‘ Spielball ’ of an intrigue. 

5 Du Casse, p. 35. 6 Thiers, Paris, 1878, livre vi. p. 186. 

N.S.— VOL. XV. F 
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his punishment. Once he asked for permission to hunt ; 1 2 it 
was refused with the harsh intimation that the matter for 
which he suffered imprisonment was of such a nature that no 
amelioration in his sentence could be granted. Moreover, 
the most casual perusal of Thugut’s confidential letters must 
utterly destroy the idea of the artificieuse negotiation 2 and of 
his real approbation of Articles based on the Treaty of 
Campo Formio. ‘Unhappy peace/ 3 * he wrote in October 
1797, on receiving news of that Treaty, ‘unhappy peace 
which by its ignominy will mark an epoch in the annals of 
Austria — if, as may well be doubted, Austria in the future has 
any annals/ At midnight on August 5, 1800, 4 he scrawls a 
hasty line to Colloredo : he will see him to-morrow morning ; 
St. Julien has just returned ; he has ‘ embrouilU les affaires (Pune 
manure epouvantablel Two days later he is obliged to ask 
Colloredo to come to him: 5 ‘Your Excellency will excuse 
the liberty I take in making this request ; I am really ill. I 
never closed my eyes the whole night ; in all history there is 
not an example comparable to this insane conduct of St. 
Julien, who without the least authority believed himself able 
to sign a kind of preliminary peace, which necessarily com- 
promises us with every one, and which in its consequences 
may be more prejudicial than the armistices of Melas and 
Kray/ Most of all he fears the irresolution of his Majesty. 6 
There must be no separate consultations, no delay. Let his 
Majesty meet his councillors, hear their views collectively, 
and then let the resolution, ‘ quelle qiCelle puisse etrel be com- 
municated to Lord Minto, lest England, learning from Bona- 
parte that Articles have been signed, ‘ should take measures 
which later could not be withdrawn/ 

1 ‘Denn die Ursachen wegen welcher Se. Majestat den Herrn Generalen 
Kevelsburg zu seinem Aufenthalte bis auf weitere Allerhochsten Befehl anweisen 
zu lassen befunden habe sind nicht so beschaffen dass fur ihn um die Erlaubniss- 
ertheilung zu was immer fur eine Art von Unterhaltungen eingeschritten werden 
konnte.’ (Note September 28. Quoted by Fournier. 

2 Lefevre, dclxxviii. 

3 Vivenot, ii. 4 Ibid. mlxv. 5 Ibid, mlxvii. 

6 August 8, Vivenot, ii. 
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Lord Grenville in fact fully expected 1 that * the first com- 
munication that we may receive from Austria respecting 
terms of peace may be that of preliminaries actually signed/ 
and this because the Convention signed by Thugut and Lord 
Minto on June 20 was not yet ratified. Thugut, who might 
well have availed himself of this loophole, had been scheming 
for a separate peace ; but there is no hint in his letters of 
such an aim ; and the suspicious Lord Minto 2 seems readily 
to have accepted his version of the St. Julien mission. In 
May he had pointed out to Lord Grenville 3 4 that Baron 
Thugut’s obligations to his ally did not compel him to ‘ shut 
the door on negotiation/ and that he could not be expected 
‘ to make the prospect of peace desperate at any period.’ 

In sending St. Julien Thugut merely kept the door of 
negotiations open. 

But if the letter he composed contained, as Lord Minto 
acknowledged, nothing which resembles the Napoleonic ver- 
sion of its tenour — ‘You may credit everything the Count 
St. Julien says to you ; I will ratify whatever he does 9 4 — is 
it quite certain that no such declaration was made verbally ? 

Herr Fournier, puzzled by Thiers’s circumstantial account 
of a conversation of which there is no trace in Du Casse, 
carefully examined the papers marked ‘Autriche, 1800-1801, 
negotiations et traite de Luneville/ in the Paris Archives — 
with this very interesting result. He found that in the Pro- 
tocol of the first Conference a paragraph was scored out ; 
while in the margin was written another passage in Talley- 
rand’s own hand which both contractors signed. The 
marginal passage is, of course, the one given in Du Casse’s 
collection of documents. The crossed-out passage is the 
foundation of Thiers’s dialogue. We thus recover the answer 
to the question which Talleyrand asked St. Julien : ‘ Had he 


1 Lord Grenville to Lord Minto, F. O. Austria, August 20. 

2 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, ibid. September 2. 

3 Ibid. May 2. 

4 Lefevre and other writers unquestioningly received this assertion of 
Napoleon’s. 
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other powers than those furnished by the letter of the 
Emperor to the First Consul ? 9 

M. de St. Julien replied, ‘that having been suddenly 
placed in a position ( transports dans une carriere) which was 
new to him, he had neglected to provide himself with papers 
( tine piece) which appeared diplomatically necessary for the 
signing of an Agreement ; and that consequently he did not 
know whether he could do it. The Minister observed that 
after (‘apres,* not ‘ selon ’) the letter of the Emperor to the 
First Consul M. de St. Julien appeared sufficiently qualified 
and accredited. Whereupon M. de St. Julien asked the 
Minister what, in his place, he should think himself able to 
do. The Minister replied that knowing the intentions of his 
Government as M. de St . Julien does , having in the First 
Consul a confidence such as M. de St. Julien cannot fail to 
have in his Majesty the Emperor, having received special 
instructions (instructions part iculie res) , bearer of a letter which 
seemed a sufficient credential, he should not hesitate to sign 
what would be recognised as serving to re-establish peace 
(prop re au rctablissement de la paix)l 

It was open to St. Julien to interrupt the French Minister, 
to disclaim this statement or to modify the other. Instead, 
he listened in silence to Talleyrand's assertion — silence which 
might surely be interpreted as assent. And then : ‘ Eh 
bien,’ he said, ‘ je signerai/ 

Herr Fournier thinks that this passage indicates simply 
the helplessness of the Austrian Envoy. I am much more 
disposed to believe that it indicates the personal interference 
of the Emperor. If St. Julien really allowed Talleyrand to 
make assertions which were wholly baseless, he must have 
been so absolute a fool that it is difficult to understand how 
he could have transacted the difficult business entrusted to 
him in the spring of the year. It is far easier to believe that 
he was what Napoleon called him — un grand bavard \ whose 
head was a little turned by his master’s confidence, and his 
great opportunities of serving the interests of the peace party 
in despite of Thugut, who showed his hand more than was 
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prudent, and then, in an access of caution, demanded that an 
awkward passage should be crossed out of the first Protocol, 
and a precautionary clause added to the Articles. In a like 
spirit he one evening suggested that he should return to 
Vienna for further instructions ; but Talleyrand’s intimation 1 
that * since the end of such a delay could not be foreseen 
hostilities would be renewed/ was sufficient to deter him. 

Four other pieces of evidence may be adduced in support 
of my theory that the Emperor in his interview with St. Julien 
dwelt with dangerous freedom on his desire for peace, and 
that the adherent of the Archduke made the most of these 
observations. 

1. There is a significant sentence in the Protocol of the first 
Conference (July 22): ‘Le Comte St. Julien crut pouvoir 
prendre sur lui pour suivre les intentions de son souverain 
d’acc&drer autant que possible la pacification entre les deux 
Etats/ 

2. The order for St. Julien’s arrest stringently forbids him 
to speak of the commission which he has executed in such a 
way that he ‘ nichts weniger als meine Zufriedenheit verdient 
hat ; ’ 2 and when he is at length released through the Arch- 
duke’s intervention, he receives another injunction to abstain 
from all speech and to give no verbal or written explanation 
concerning what had passed ‘ ihm insbesondere Bekannte .’ 

On July 26 s Thugut tendered his resignation to the 
Emperor. No ministerial crisis had taken place, and his 
letter to Colloredo suggests that he was actuated by the dis- 
covery of transactions which had been concealed from him. 

1 Talleyrand’s declaration. Printed as Appendix, Fournier’s Ilistorische 
Studien nnd Skizzen. Fournier says that Talleyrand wrote in the margin of this 
note : * Cette declaration a 6 t 6 verbale et a produit son effet.’ 

2 ‘ Handbillet des Kaisers an den Interimsprasidentcn des Hofkriegsrathes,’ 
August 28. Printed by Fournier, Historische Studien. 

i Dass er sich alien Gespraches uber Geschafte enthalte ; vorzuglich aber dass 
er von den durch ihn besorgten besonderen Auftragen, bei welchen er nichts 
weniger als meine Zufriedenheit verdient hat, nicht das geringste eroffne und sich 
verlauten lasse ; da er widrigenfalls zur strengsten Verantwortung unnachsichtlich 
zu ziehen wird.’ Fournier suggests that his imprisonment was largely due 
to a desire to keep him out of the way and prevent him from making undesirable 
revelations. 

* Vivenot, ii, mlxii* 
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‘ We change so often/ he says ; ‘ our secrets leak out ; the 
Gazettes tell us as much as we know ourselves. It is clear I 
do not possess his Majesty's confidence ; the time has come 
when some one line of policy must be pursued ; these 
interior conflicts are enough to wreck the ship of the state in 
time of calm : in time of storm it is fatal to have two men 
at the helm.' 

4. During the week St. Julicn was in Vienna — from 
June 28 to July 6 1 — the Emperor talked of recalling the 
Archduke Charles. The letter written by Thugut to Colloredo 
on this occasion is characteristic, and throws so clear a light 
on his position that I quote the greater part of it : — 

‘July 2, 1800. 

‘As to this notion of recalling the Archduke to the 
command of the army, if His Majesty asks my advice, I shall 
not conceal my opinion that such a recall will be the last act 
of his Majesty's sovereignty. What are these affirmed 
demands from the army ? Was it not foreseen and foresaid 
two years ago that a clique of young intriguers, greedy for 
non-merited advancement, and glad to fish in troubled waters 
under a feeble command, would do all they could to create 
confusion and embroilments, in order to get the new com- 
mander appointed by his Majesty defeated ? 

‘ But where will be the authority of his Majesty, if by such 
manoeuvres he allows this faction the power of naming their 
own chief ? Such condescensions, always interpreted as signs 
of weakness, have been the beginning of the downfall of all 
unhappy sovereigns. And then — putting aside his Royal 
Highness's state of health, which must necessarily affect his 
faculties — will not his first step be a demand for 60,000 
more infantry ; and since 60,000 men will not easily be 
found, to say that all is lost, and to bring back the army to 
Vienna, crying “Peace, peace!" — cries which, echoed by a 
thousand voices, who only desire the return of his Royal 
Highness to this end, would make an angel lose his head ? 

1 It was actually reported in the Frankfort newspapers that the Archduke was 
about to join General Kray and take the command of the army. (F. O. Hamburg, 
July 1.) 
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‘ I write in haste, and consequently, perhaps, have not 
stayed to pick my words ; but with uplifted hands (d mains 
jointes ) I conjure your Excellency not to let his Majesty 
worry too much. We have yet resources ; and too much 
anxiety, and the hasty incoherent steps which proceed there- 
from, are the worst of evils/ 1 

Thugut’s stubborn courage revolted at the melancholy of 
the man who saw everything en noir 2 — a melancholy which 
undoubtedly proceeded in part from physical infirmity. 
Perhaps, too, the civilian never really understood the weakness 
of Austria's military position, or the hopeless case of the 
Generals whose soldiers fought ohne Hosen und Hemden , 3 
and were demoralised in proportion to their destitution. 

Colloredo wrote a soothing reply. 4 The Emperor had 
been influenced by the desire of the army, and indeed of 
all classes, since the love 5 the army bore his brother had 
somehow spread from it to the people. But he did not insist 
on the idea. And then the King’s old tutor added a reflection 
of his own : * The position of his Majesty is surely very 
pitiable ; his kind heart makes him listen to people too much, 
which often renders him confused, anxious, undecided/ 

Thugut’s letter of July 2 curiously recalls some of Strafford’s, 
and indeed there is a close parallel between the character and 
situation of the English and the Austrian statesman. There 
is the same passionate loyalty, the same narrowness of 
outlook, the same strength of purpose and of will, the same 
impatience with the pusillanimity of less unbending tempera- 
ments. And there was the same royal weakness and vacilla- 
tion and lack of confidence to be contended with, the same 
popular hatred, the same jealousy of a strong minister, the 
same opposing influences at work. 

1 Vivenot, ii. mxl. 

2 The Archduke to Duke Albert of. Sachsen Teschen, July 24, 1798 : ‘ Paix ou 
guerre, je vois dans l’avenir aussi noir qu’on peut ; noir, plus noir quequand j’etais 
cet hiver a Vienne, ou vous me taxiez d£j& & voir trop noir.* (Given by E. 
Wertheimer, Archiv fur desterreichischen Geschichtsquellen.) 

3 Ibid, 4 July 3, Vivenot, mxlii. 

5 ‘At parting all the officers shed tears,’ wrote Mr. Glennie, describing the 
Archduke’s resignation of his command (F. O. Hamburg, March 28, 1800). 
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The words which Browning puts in the mouth of Strafford 
find a counterpart in the dejected confidences which, as the 
two men grew closer to each other in the autumn of 1800, 
Thugut was wont to bestow on Lord Minto. ‘ He now fre- 
quently insinuates the secret opposition of the Queen of 
Naples and all the interior of the Emperor's family with 
which he has to contend/ ‘ He has confided his distrust of 
the Emperor's personal firmness.’ ‘ He is obliged to make 
compromises on all important occasions/ 1 

The sending of the Count St. Julien was undoubtedly one 
of these compromises, converted into a catastrophe by the 
independent action of the Emperor and the indiscreet zeal of 
the messenger. 


II 

THE NAVAL ARMISTICE 

4 After all there are only two nations — France and England. The rest are 
nothing. * 

‘ The master of Egypt is the master of India. ’ 

Utterances of Natoleon. 

The second of the three negotiations which preceded the 
Treaty of Luneville forms an important chapter in the history 
of Greater Britain. The mission of Count St. Julien exhibited 
4 the aspect of the war as between France and the Emperor/ 
The intercourse of M. Otto 2 with Lord Grenville, through 
Captain George 3 and Mr. Hammond, 4 reveals ‘the aspect of 

1 And again, Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, May 17, 1800. 
Thugut has mentioned with uneasiness that the Queen of Naples is coming. She 
* is personally indisposed to Baron Thugut, and as I apprehend that party begins 
to run pretty high, I can conceive that he should be unwilling to leave so 
formidable an adversary in a situation to influence very strongly the mind of the 
Empress, and through her possibly the Emperor. * 

Again, on September 17, in report of negotiations which terminated June 20: 

‘ Having to struggle with the peace faction and clamour, and fight a battle for 
every measure which relates to war and to England.’ 

2 The French commissary for the exchange of prisoners. 

3 Head of the Transport Office. 

4 From 1705 to 1806 Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. Appointed on 
September 24 to confer with M. Otto, who had requested an interview with 
some one in the confidence of the Government* 
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the war as between England and France.’ The European 
side of Napoleon’s * double policy ’ is now held in abeyance, 
and that part of his ambition predominates which, at the 
close of his career, produced that bitter exclamation to 
Captain Maitland : * If it had not been for you English, I 
should have been Emperor of the East’ 

We shall lose the significance of many points in Napoleon’s 
dealings with, and attitude towards, England, if, in following 
the course of his vast European aggressions, we forget his 
dreams of African colonisation and Asiatic conquest For 
Napoleon himself never forgot them. ‘ Cette vieille Europe 
viennuiej he once exclaimed. ‘ After all, this long journey 
is the road to India,’ he said, as he crossed the Niemen. 
And when the capricious Paul formed the Northern coalition 
against his old allies, 1 the French party at Petersburg enter- 
tained the hope of effecting through it the re-establishment 
of the sons of Tippoo Saib. 

The defeat of ‘ Citoyen Tippoo,’ the French ally, in 1799 
had more than compensated England for the fruitlessness of 
Russian and Austrian victories in Switzerland and North 
Italy; and the Duke of York’s incapacity in Holland was 
balanced by the steadiness of Sir Sidney Smith in Egypt. 
Having no European ascendency to maintain, she did not 
suffer seriously from her allies’ incapable conduct of a war 
which at once demonstrated and maintained the efficiency of 
her Navy, and gave scope to the spirit of commercial and 
colonial enterprise, born of internal economic and social 
changes. 4 It is necessary to acquaint your Lordship,’ wrote 
Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, 2 in explanation of his failure 
to obtain commercial advantages from Austria in the subsidy 
treaty of June 20, ‘ with the universal jealousy, envy, and 
indisposition which pervade Europe towards the supposed 
monopoly of trade and specie enjoyed by England. We are 
represented as making war merely for its profits. This is the 
favourite topic of the enemy.’ ‘A stranger to the suffer- 

1 Sir James Crauford to Lord Grenville, F. O. Hamburg, January 20, 1801. 

2 F.O. Austria, September 7. 
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ings of war,' England, to Napoleon's envious, imagination, 
appeared to 4 smile at the sufferings of the Continent / 1 
Unquestionably 4 the commerce of the world,' which it gave 
her , 4 compensated her for all her sacrifices / 2 When Pitt was 
challenged to define in one sentence the object of the war , 3 4 5 
he replied that he could do so in one word. That word was 
security . But he added : 4 If war may be prosecuted with 
increasing commerce , increasing means , increasing prosperity , 
then I say that it is prudent in us not to negotiate at the 
present moment/ 

The First Consul's smarting consciousness of the truth of 
the English Minister's assertions would have prevented him 
from approaching Great Britain a second time . 4 But, after 
Austria's repudiation of the St. Julien preliminaries, Thugut 
was directed to signify the desire of his ally to concur in 
negotiations . 5 Now neither a Continental armistice nor a 
Peace Congress was desired by the First Consul ; both 
meant delay, and delay diminished the superiority of the 
French military position, and enabled Austria to recruit her 
forces. France would lose time, and Austria gain it. 

But at this juncture Bonaparte decided to subordinate his 
European aims to his Asiatic ambition. It was worth while 
to make sacrifices for Malta and Egypt. 

Moreover, by making the extension of the Continental 
armistice depend on the conclusion of a naval armistice, 
nothing could be lost by negotiation. For, in the event of 
England's rejection of the French project, Bonaparte would 
certainly achieve a subordinate object — the rupture of the 


1 Bonaparte’s speech to his troops before the battle on the Tagliamento. 

2 Talleyrand to Thugut, June 6. Vivenot, ii., Anmerkungen. 

3 February 17, 1801. ‘Respecting advances to the Emperor of Germany,’ 
Pari . Hist. 35. 

4 ‘ La puissance anglaise est tellement emparee du commerce du monde et de 
Pempire des mers qu’elle peut seule resister k la marine des Russes, des Danois ; 
des Suedois, des Fran$ais, des Espagnols et desBataves.’ (Letter to the Emperor- 
June 16, 1800. Corresp . vi. 4914.) 

5 Thugut to Talleyrand, August 11. Vivenot, ii. mlxx. 
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Anglo-Austrian alliance. 1 He would accept Lord Grenville’s 
counter-project, provided it was preliminary to a separate 
peace between France and Great Britain ; or, should Great 
Britain refuse the separate-peace proposal, a denouncement 
of the Continental armistice would incline Austria to break 
with an ally who refused to make sacrifices on her behalf. 

England rejected both the French project and the 
separate-peace proposal, but the rupture on which Bonaparte 
had calculated did not take place. For this he had to thank 
his own overreaching impatience. The Convention of 
Hohenlinden made Austria cling to her ally as a drowning 
man clutches at his one possible preserver. 

By that Convention, concluded on September 20, the three 
fortresses — Ulm, Philipsburg, and Ingolstadt — were given 
over to the enemy as the price of another month’s truce. 

Thus, during the progress of negotiation, the pivot on 
which it turned was removed. More than this, one of its 
objects was removed. On September 15 Malta, after a two 
years’ blockade, yielded to the English. Only Egypt remained 
to be considered, and the mode of applying ‘ the principle of 
the armistice in Germany to naval warfare ’ 2 would have to be 
stated afresh. The terms of negotiations and their course 
were altered by the acquisitions, lite pendente , of the con- 
tracting Powers. France gained as towards Austria, lost as 
towards England. England would henceforth be more 
inclined to reject the conditions of France ; Austria would be 
more inclined to accept them. 

The surrender of the fortresses and the capitulation of 
Malta should surely be regarded as in all respects com- 

1 ‘ The separation of England and Austria is, we have already frequently said, 
the aim of Bonaparte’s policy. He dreams of nothing but the overthrow and 
annihilation of Great Britain. He works incessantly to this end.’ (November 22, 
1800, Stamford’s Paris agent, For. Various, 322.) 

2 Lord Grenville asked on August 24, ‘ Had the First Consul intended to 
apply the principle of the armistice in Germany to the naval warfare?’ On 
September 4 M. Otto presented his project, by which Malta, Alexandria, and 
Belle-Ile were to be assimilated to Ulm, Philipsburg, and Ingolstadt, so that 
neutral or French vessels should have free access to them and furnish them with 
provisions. {Pari. Hist. 35.) 
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plementary and analogous features in this negotiation. Yet, 
while Bonaparte is accused by English writers of foul play, 
because, while compassing the surrender of the fortresses, he 
cited them as models for the blockaded ports, I have never 
heard it laid to England’s charge that, while striving to 
perfect the proposed assimilation, she took Malta . 1 

Thugut and Lord Minto further believed that Austria was 
basely cheated into a sacrifice which a knowledge of the 
terms of negotiation between France and England would 
have prevented ; 2 3 that Moreau was acquainted with those 
terms by a courier on September 1 6 , though he pretended to 
act on telegraphic instructions received on the 1 8 / 7 / ; 3 and 
that he was ordered to demand the fortresses as the price of 
an extension of the truce, before Austria should have received 
intelligence that that extension was already assured her by her 
ally's consent to treat . But we know from Napoleon’s corre- 
spondence that Moreau spoke the truth, alike as to the terms 
of his instructions and the mode and date of their arrival. 
Written on the 13th and sent as far as Strasbourg by telegraph, 
they would reach him on the 1 8th, 4 which further agrees with 
M. Otto’s assertion to Lord Grenville that Bonaparte extended 
the armistice by a week 5 in order that the English counter- 
project, which reached Paris on the 10th , might be considered. 


1 Lord Grenville admitted the assimilation : * nothing shall he admitted by sea 
which can give additional means of defence^ ’ and provisions only for fourteen days 
at a time. (September 7.) {Pari. Hist. 35.) 

2 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, October 2, 1800. 

3 Moreau to the Archduke John: 4 Je re^is a Pinstant par le tel^graphe la 
reponse du Gouvemement aux d^peches, 5 & &c. : * Annoncez au General com- 
mandant l’armee autrichienne que l’Empereur ne veut pas ratifier les preliminaires 
de paix, et que vous etes oblige de recommencer hostilites. Cependant vous 
pouvez convenir d’un armistice d’un mois si on vous donne sur le champ 
des places de surete. 5 

Cp. ‘Au Citoyen Carnot, 5 Paris, September 13 {Corresp. vi. 5099) : 
‘ Ecrivez far le teligraphe k Strasbourg qu’on envoie un courrier au General 
Moreau pour lui porter la depeghe ci-apres ; 5 which, with a few unimportant 
verbal changes, is as Moreau reported it to the Archduke John. 

4 Lord Minto acknowledges in the above-mentioned despatch that a courier 

from Paris took five days. 

& M. Otto, September 22, {Pari. Hist. 35. ) 
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For September 1 1 was the date originally fixed for the termi- 
nation of the Continental armistice, and on September 4 the 
First Consul had signified through M. Otto that, if the naval 
armistice were not accepted before that date, hostilities would 
be resumed with Austria, and 4 France would no longer be 
able to consent, with regard to that Power, to any but a 
separate and complete peace.’ 1 

Now, a naval armistice was not concluded by September 1 1 ) 
for England rejected the project presented by M. Otto to 
Lord Grenville through Mr. Nepean on September 4. How, 
then, can it be maintained that on September 20 (the date of 
the Convention of Hohenlinden) Austria was entitled to an 
extension of the armistice through the sacrifice made by her 
ally, which rendered superfluous any further sacrifice on the 
part of the Emperor ? 

It is indeed true that Article I. of Lord Grenville’s 
counter-project, dated September 7, and received by the First 
Consul on September 10, declared that naval hostilities were 
suspended, to be resumed if Continental hostilities were 
resumed, fourteen days’ notice being given on either side ; 
but in delaying the order for the resumption of hostilities 
while he considered this counter-project, Bonaparte surely 
sufficiently fulfilled the requirements of international equity, 
for a few days later he injected the counter -project. 

Then the negotiation might have ended ; then, in fact, it 
did end, for an entirely fresh start was made when, on 
September 16, M. Otto proposed a separate peace , preceded by 
a separate armistice , 2 Bonaparte, indeed, hinted that he 
might still be induced to revert to a double armistice and 
joint negotiation if England offered him 4 sufficient com- 
pensation ’ for the disadvantages of a prolonged Continental 
truce. 3 On September 21 this phrase was interpreted : 4 Le 
Premier Consul avait les yeux attaches sur l’Egypte.’ 4 

1 M. Otto to Lord Grenville. {Pari, Hist, 35.) 

2 This again was in accordance with the expressed determination to conclude 
only a separate peace with Austria, and consequently with England, if a naval 
armistice were not concluded by September n. 

3 September 11, M. Otto. {Pari. Hist. 35.) 


4 Lefevre. 
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He demanded as ‘the price of his sacrifices’ that six French 
frigates should be allowed to sail from Toulon, and unlade 
at Alexandria without being visited by English cruisers ; and 
he frankly admitted that these six frigates would carry 1,200 
men and 10,000 muskets . 1 M. Otto told Mr. Hammond 
that ‘ this stipulation was a point from which the French 
Government would not recede ; ’ the French nation was 
much concerned at the condition of the army in Egypt ; 
indeed the desire fora naval armistice ‘ had proceeded chiefly 
from the wish to contribute to the security and comfort of 
that army? 2 

Lord Grenville replied that the Ottoman Porte had not 
consented to the armistice, and England could not therefore 
restrain that Power from resisting the admission of the 
French frigates. Moreover : ‘ If the situation of the French 
army in Egypt were to become a matter of discussion, his 
Majesty and allies have a right, on every principle of good 
faith as practised between civilised nations, to require that 
the French shall evacuate Egypt on the terms stipulated in 
the Convention of El Arish .’ 3 

I do not think that English writers, abusing the arrogance 
of Bonaparte’s demand, do justice to the contention of 
M. Otto, that the contents of six frigates would not materially 
augment the strength of the French force in Egypt . 4 But 
undoubtedly the moral effect of the reinforcement would have 
been quite out of proportion to its material strength. It 
would have seemed an earnest of future succour ; the spirit 
of the army would have revived. Had Pitt allowed the six 
frigates to land at Alexandria, he would, to borrow Lord 
Rosebery’s simile, have thrown away ‘ the only trump in 
his hand.’ 

Leibnitz once told Louis XIV. that if he wished to 
vanquish the Dutch, he must do so in Egypt. There * you 
will find the true commercial route to India, you will wrest 

1 Mr. Hammond to Lord Grenville, September 25. {Pari. Hist. 35.) 

2 Ibidt, 35. 3 Lord Grenville, September 24. 

4 1,800 men had been released by the surrender of the three fortresses. 
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her lucrative commerce from her hands.’ We know from 
casual utterances dropped by Napoleon — more especially 
during ‘the last phase’ — how fully he recognised the acumen 
of this advice. The possession of Egypt ; the attraction of 
the world’s commerce into the channels of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea ; the conversion of the former into ‘ a 
French lake ; 3 the connection of the latter by canals with the 
sea and with the Nile ; then a march on the Euphrates and 
thence to India ; an alliance with the Mahratta chiefs ; the 
seduction of the Sepoy troops ; then ‘ farewell India to the 
British : ’ — ‘ This was one of the great projects I aimed at.’ 1 

It seems extraordinary that the Cabinet which had 
unanimously refused the peace overtures of January were in 
September divided as to the rejection of a proposal so perilous 
to English rule in India. 

The last word was spoken by France, M. Otto, 2 however, 
declaring that he was empowered to reopen, in London, at 
any time negotiations for a separate peace . 

Bonaparte was now fully determined that no English 
plenipotentiary should come to Luneville, and if it should 
‘ take four victories like that of Marengo to force the Emperor 
to make peace,’ 3 why then the victories must be won. War 
preparations were vigorously commenced : both armies were 
augmented ; a new reserve was formed ; the artillery and 
the general equipment of the troops were improved. On the 
opposite side the Archduke Charles undertook the levy of 
troops in Bohemia. 4 Nevertheless Thugut’s highest aim was 
the attainment of winter quarters ‘ without a peace and without 
a signal misfortune.’ 5 

The two ‘ events which changed the basis of the proposed 

1 Bonaparte to Talleyrand, October 27, 1800, Talleyrand is to inform 
Menou of 4 celles entamees avec l’Angleterre, et le beau role que joue Parmee 
d’Egypte en conservant avec courage cette pr&deuse colonic.’ ( Corresp . vi, 
5 * 49 «) 

2 M. Otto to Mr. Hammond, October 8. {Pari. Hist . 35,) 

8 Reported speech of Bonaparte, Paris, July 15. 

4 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, October 16, 1800. 

5 Ibid. October 20, 1800. 
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armistice 1 1 had results which materially affected the course of 
the third and last negotiation which preceded the Treaty of 
Luneville. 

(1) a . In the first week in October Paris heard with 
extravagant joy that, in consequence of Lehrbach’s cession 
of the fortresses, the Austrian War Minister had resigned 
his portfolio. 2 4 The long promised peace is now regarded as 
certain. 3 

b. Moreover Lord Minto’s disgust with Count Lehrbach’s 
conduct caused him to enter a strong protest against his 
nomination as Austrian plenipotentiary at Luneville. 4 In 
consequence of this protest, Count Ludwig Cobenzl was 
appointed in his stead. Austria would undoubtedly have 
benefited by this change of advocates, had not her case been 
already prejudged. Both Lord Minto and Thugut were 
pleased at this appointment, because ‘his leaning towards 
Russia may stand us in great stead, and if he can bring that 
country back to the Coalition it will be a powerful means of 
keeping himself steady in the prosecution of the war.’ 5 

(2) But the capitulation of Malta made the Czar’s propitia- 
tion hopeless. England would not surrender the priceless 
Mediterranean station to the Grand Master who had deserted 
the Coalition, The surrender of the island to Bonaparte in 
I798had induced Paul to declare war on France: its surrender 
to the English in 1800 induced him to revive the Armed 
Neutrality. 

1 M. Otto’s words, October 8. {Par/. Hist. 35.) 

2 Thugut resigned on September 25, immediately after the Emperor’s return 
to Vienna. There was an ‘ ausserst heftige Scene 5 on this occasion. (Von Sybel, 
Revolutionszeit, E. iv. C. 4.) 

3 Intelligence from Paris , October 7, 1800. (Foreign Various, 322. ) 

4 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, September 29. 

5 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, ibid. October 2, 1800. 


Ill 


THE NEGOTIATIONS IN LUNEVILLE 

1 You are a teacher of law ? That will have to be modernised. Does not 
public law nowadays consist in the right of the stronger ? * (Napoleon to Martens 
at the Congress of Rastadt. ) 

* M. de Cobenzl has told me more than once that Austria cannot abandon 
England until she is sure of France.* (Joseph to Talleyrand, December 3, 
1800.) 

‘ M. de Cobenzl m’a temoigne qu’il trouva notre manure de traite un peu 
nouvelle : que dans le message le Gouvernement Fra^ais semblait faire le trait6 
tout seul.* (Joseph to Talleyrand, after the Message, Jan. 5, 1801.) 

These characteristic utterances of the two Bonapartes 
epitomise the attitude of the contracting parties in the last 
negotiation which preceded the Treaty of Luneville. 

Every article of the treaty speaks of the ‘ right of the 
stronger/ by which spiritual princes are shorn of their 
temporal power, rulers are driven from their thrones, and 
peoples are handed about from one governor to another, for 
any and every reason but their own welfare. But the right 
is not derived from material strength alone. Moreau’s self- 
complacent vaunt to Joseph Bonaparte/ Nous avons degrossi 
le traits de paix a coups de baton ette,’ 1 was a half-truth. 
The whole is found by adding to Marengo and Hohenlinden 
the neutrality of Prussia, and the Czar’s resentment against 
his old allies. These are the circumstances, plus the ability 
with which the First Consul seized and used them, which 
enabled France ‘to give the law to Europe.’ 

A common hostility to Austria, a common dread of a 
Franco-Austrian alliance, necessarily produced a friendship 
between Russia and Prussia, and a readiness on the part of 
both Powers to extend that friendship to France. Very 
shortly after he became First Consul, Bonaparte despatched 
Beurnonville to Berlin to suggest ‘ le beau r61e que la Prusse 
peut jouer a la pacification,’ and to protest that France would 
make no peace unacceptable to Prussia. While thus courting 

1 Moreau, from Salzburg, to Joseph Bonaparte, February 16. Du Casse, 
PP- 337 , 338 . 

N.S.— VOL. XV. 
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Prussia he was careful not to incur an obligation towards her. 
Paul was directly approached, and his passions and pre- 
judices manipulated. His generosity was touched by a 
return of prisoners, his vanity soothed by the Grand-Master’s 
sword, his ambition tickled by the hint that France and 
Russia united might place all the other Powers of Europe 
c between two fires.’ 1 Thus neutral Prussia found her im- 
portance gone, her mediatorial services discounted, and the 
Rhine frontier presented to her as a condition approved 
by Russia. It was evidently a condition from which 
Bonaparte would not recede. Prussia had perforce to 
countenance the claims she had at one time declared inad- 
missible, 2 since refusal would produce a coolness between 
herself and her new ally, or a peace too favourable to her 
old enemy — a peace in which the interests of North Germany 
would be sacrificed to the greed of Austria and the ambition 
of the First Consul. 

The attitude of the Austrian Government was far less 
simple and intelligible than that of the First Consul. Its 
best exposition is found in the correspondence between 
Cobenzl and his Sovereign of October 1800, taken together 
with the Austrian plenipotentiary’s instructions. 

Cobenzl’s letters, especially that of October 9, 3 show that 
from the outset of the negotiation he faced the possibility 
of being compelled to make a separate peace, while he was 
deeply impressed with the importance of concealing his 
consciousness of that possibility. A suspicion that Austria 
contemplated, however remotely, separation from her ally, 
would cause her to lose on the side of England and gain 
nothing on the side of France. She would incur the danger 


1 ‘While Bonaparte makes war on Austria, negotiates with her at Luneville, 
and administers soporifics to Prussia, he negotiates secretly with Russia, holding 
out as a bait the throne of Constantinople, the possession of Malta, a commerce 
shared exclusively between himself and France : in brief, the establishment of an 
order of things in Europe which should place all the other Powers between two 
fires. ’ (Stamford’s Agent, Berlin : Foreign Various, 322. ) 

2 Mr. Garlike to Lord Grenville, F. O. Prussia, March 22, 1800. 

3 Vivenot, ii. mcxxx. 
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of a possible Anglo-Prussian alliance, and suffer the loss of 
England's pecuniary aid ; while Bonaparte would redouble 
his efforts in war and raise his demands in peace. In fine, 
‘the essential interests of the Monarchy demand' — thus 
Cobenzl concluded his letter of October 9 — ‘ that assurances 
be given to the English Minister that your Majesty intends 
to remain united to his Master for peace and war, and that 
no mention should be made prematurely of a separate peace.' 

In accordance with the system thus formulated, Cobenzl's 
Instructions declared that the Austrian plenipotentiary must 
at once inform the French representative ‘ that his Majesty 
can treat only in conjunction with England. Consequently 
Count Cobenzl will steadfastly refuse to open any negotia- 
tions before the arrival of the British plenipotentiary.' 

That the British plenipotentiary might never arrive in 
Lundville was a contingency perhaps anticipated by Lord 
Grenville, 1 never mentioned by Lord Minto, Colloredo, or 
Cobenzl, and not provided for in the Instructions. The 
Instructions do provide for another possible cause of a 
separate peace — a difference of opinion between the two 
plenipotentiaries as to the admissibility of the terms offered 
by France ; they are extremely minute, contrasting strikingly 
with those of Joseph Bonaparte, who had merely to ascertain 
whether the Emperor would treat apart from England, and 
finally sign for the Empire ; while in every anticipated com- 
bination the presence of an English envoy is presupposed, 
and he is constituted the guardian of every interest not 
affecting the selfish aggrandisement of Austria or the position 
of members of the imperial family. We must therefore 
reject the accusation which Talleyrand brought against 
Cobenzl, that his expectation of an English plenipotentiary 
was affectation and hypocrisy, and that, knowing from Lord 

1 Grenville to Buckingham, October 8, 1800: * I do not in the least expect 
any summons for the present to Luneville or Paris ; any suspicions of that event 
happening would make me impatient to see you before so great a misfortune shall 
befall me as that of being called upon formally to register the overbearing power 
of the French Republic and the disgraceful confession of the folly and weakness 
of all the humbled States and Powers of Europe.’ ( Memoirs , iii. 96.) 
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Minto the relations between England and France, he could 
have come to Lun6ville prepared only to treat separately. 1 

Side by side, however, with the Instructions we find a 
short letter written by the Emperor to Cobenzl on October 14. 2 
This letter contemplates delay in the arrival of Mr. Grenvillei 
and directs Cobenzl to use the time of enforced idleness in 
discovering the intentions of the First Consul. Should it 
appear from this informal intercourse or from later conferences 
that a lasting peace favourable to Austria might be con- 
cluded with the French Republic, while the preferable cause 
of action described in the Instructions should seem to be 
impracticable, a separate negotiation might be opened, and, 
if necessary, be concluded by the Austrian plenipotentiary 
without further advice from Vienna. 

These double and contrary directions, and the immense 
discretion given to Cobenzl, furnish us with the key to his 
tergiversations and apparent contradictions. They interpret 
the agony of mind expressed in his letters. He was placed, 
as he pathetically said, between the hammer and the anvil. 3 
It was obvious that the alternative course of action must be 
adopted neither too early nor too late. By clinging too long 
to England he might lose the chance of treating apart from 
her, while when once a separate negotiation had been opened 
there could be no return to the Alliance in peace or war. 

The Emperor's letter to Cobenzl was moreover the cause 
of that preliminary sojourn in Paris which awakened so much 
astonishment and alarm in London and Vienna. Three 
weeks after the date (October 7) originally fixed for the 
Peace Congress, Cobenzl arrived in Luneville, He found 
neither the French nor the English plenipotentiary there, and 
he forthwith proceeded to Paris. He thus explains his motives 
for the journey : — 

c If I understood aright the last orders I received from 

1 Talleyrand to Joseph, November 13. Du Casse, p. 76. ‘ M. de Cobenzl 
en venant & Luneville connaissait par Lord Minto notre position vis-a-vis de 
FAngleterre. II ne pouvait ignorer qu’il serait dans le cas de traiter particulierement 
avec nous et ind^pendamment des Anglais.’ 

2 Vivenot, ii. Appendix. 8 Cobenzl to Colloredo, Nov. 10. Vivenot, ii. 
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his Majesty/ wrote Cobenzl to Thugut on October 25, * I 
did not do amiss in accepting Bonaparte’s proposition that I 
should go and have a talk with him ( alter causer avec lui ) in 
Paris. I was directed 1 to endeavour, before the arrival of 
the British plenipotentiary, to induce the French Govern- 
ment to say what advantages it would be disposed to offer 
us if we separated from England. Here was a first-rate 
opportunity for doing so, and I felt I ought not to reject it. 
I have done my utmost to prevent my journey from pro- 
ducing a bad effect in London, and to this end have availed 
myself of the permission granted to me to correspond with 
Lord Grenville. To him I have given the same assurances I 
gave to Lord Minto, that we mean to fulfil our engagement 
with England — and, indeed, before attempting to recede 
from it, we must face the facts that we cannot dispense with 
it unless we can obtain solid and thoroughly guaranteed 
advantages, and that it will be difficult to ascertain this point 
with the needful certainty.’ 

Cobenzl’s letter allayed, but did not entirely remove, the 
alarm which his unauthorised step had excited. 

i This is a strange new event, this journey of Count 
Cobenzl to Paris,’ wrote Thugut in great agitation to 
Colloredo on the last day of October. 4 Do all these gentle- 
men lose their heads at the first interview with a French- 
man ? Or has M. de Cobenzl received some secret order ? 
However, I will suspend my judgment till I know more of 
the circumstances, which will, I hope, be to-morrow morning, 
if his Majesty deigns to communicate to me the reports of 
M. de Cobenzl.’ 

Next day his Majesty informed him that Cobenzl had 
gone to Paris to accelerate arrangements for the prolongation 
of the armistice , and directed him to convey this intelligence 
to Lord Minto, together with an assurance of the Emperor’s 
displeasure and regret at the action of his representative. 

The displeasure was not feigned, as Cobenzl was in- 
formed on November 7. The excuse was that which Cobenzl 

1 See Cobenzl to the Emperor, October 10, 1S00. Vivenot. 
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had given to Lord Grenville . 1 Starhemberg 2 tried to im- 
prove on it by representing that Cobenzl in Paris could 
more urgently insist on the admission of an English envoy ; 
but Lord Grenville declared 3 that Cobenzl should not even 
have gone to Luneville till he was assured that passports had 
been sent to the British plenipotentiary. The Government, 
as Starhemberg perceived, was seriously incommoded by 
Cobenzl’s action. Parliament would meet on the nth, and 
any report that Austria intended to abandon England to a 
single-handed combat with France would eagerly be made 
use of by the Opposition. 

Cobenzl’s visit must have excited as much alarm in Berlin 
as it did in London and Vienna, and indeed the First 
Consul’s invitation was probably given for this purpose. 
Lucchesini , 4 whose intention of meddling in the Peace was 
anxiously conjectured by Colloredo, was treated with a 
studied coolness, which contrasted with the marks of honour 
lavished on Cobenzl. In Paris men whispered that it was 
clear that Austria and France ‘s’entendent de longues 
mains/ The longed-for peace seemed within reach. 

But when Cobenzl left Paris a week after he had entered 
it, the Anglo-Austrian alliance was intact. The fact speaks 
for itself. Lord Minto, indeed, declared that * the evacua- 
tion of Tuscany and good terms in Italy ’ had been offered 
to Cobenzl as the recompense of a separation from England . 5 
But Lord Minto was repeating Thugut’s version of the 
matter, and Thugut’s version was given as a proof of Austria’s 
fidelity. It is obvious either that the French proposals were 
too indefinite, or that the First Consul’s notion of ‘good 
terms ’ did not correspond with that of Cobenzl, who told 
‘both the Bonapartes and Talleyrand that he would sooner 
have fewer salutes, escorts, and harangues, and get a pro- 
vince or two more for his Majesty .’ 6 

1 Cobenzl to Colloredo, October 25, 1800. Vivenot. 

2 Count Starhemberg to Cobenzl, F. O. Austria, November I, 1800. 

3 Starhemberg to Cobenzl, F. O. Austria, November 1. 

4 Intelligence , Paris, December 4. (Foreign Various, 322.) 

5 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, November 14. 

6 Cobenzl to Colloredo, November 10. Vivenot. 
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Cobenzl would, perhaps, have been readier to treat with 
France had he felt more sure that hostilities would be 
resumed before winter, or had he been less hopeful as to 
their result. But, as he wrote to Colloredo , 1 he was "wont to 
disbelieve the French, both when they threatened war and 
proposed peace ; * and he added that ‘ in Germany men said 
that Austria was better prepared than France.’ The First 
Consul was certainly not anxious to open a new campaign ; 

‘ They know how to fight, these Germans/ he is reported to 
have said 2 to some one who asked him why he did not cut 
short an exasperating attempt at negotiation ; and he added : 
i and what if we were beaten ? ’ Now, as before Marengo, he 
realised the unpopularity of even successful warfare, and the 
excessive peril of defeat . 3 

After blandishments he tried intimidation . 4 He pointed 
out that Lucchesini was in Paris ; that France had oppor- 
tunities of forming alliances with Northern Courts ; that if 
Austria yielded later she must expect far less favourable terms. 
Finally, Cobenzl was told that ‘ he need not go to Luneville 
at all/ and there was apparently a scene resembling that at 
Campo Formio. But the menace which, far less violently 
expressed, had subjugated St. Julien, had no effect on 
the experienced diplomatist ; and two hours later Joseph 
Bonaparte called on him in the Rue d’Anjou, and announced 
that he would start for Luneville at daybreak next morning. 
After the treaty, however , 5 Cobenzl was with difficulty induced 
to return to Paris^ nor did he hesitate to speak to J oseph G of 
his missions to Frederick the Great, Catherine II., and the 
Czar Paul, and to declare that in no European Court had he 
experienced such treatment as he had suffered from the First 
Consul ; which sentiments Joseph, who sometimes kicked 

1 Cobenzl to Colloredo, November 15. Vivenot. 

2 Intelligence , Paris, November 29. (Foreign Various, 322.) 

3 It is commonly said that France is ‘ au bout de moyens, 5 and that if defeated 
she would be compelled to make arrangements (‘ faire notre marche ’) with two 
legitimate Sovereigns. (Letter from Paris, November 22. Foreign Various, 322. 

4 Lord Min to to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, November 14. 

5 Joseph to Talleyrand, February 9, 1801. Du Casse, p. 320. 

6 Joseph to Talleyrand, December 3, 1800. Du Casse, p. 152. 
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against his brother’s autocratic censures, repeated with 
obvious pleasure to Talleyrand. 

The ‘ ddsagrement du conge du Premier Consul ’ contrasts 
strangely with the ceremony with which he received the 
Austrian plenipotentiary. That reception, as described by 
Talleyrand, 1 is one of the most curious and characteristic 
incidents in the fourteen weeks’ negotiation. The First 
Consul was anxious that Cobenzl should feel the difference in 
their relative positions in 1798 and 1800. At CampoFormio 
he had been merely General Bonaparte ; now he was absolute 
ruler of France. To* this end he carefully arranged the time, 
place, and manner of their first meeting. At 9 o’clock 
Cobenzl was ushered into the long saloon in the Tuileries. 
All the seats had been removed ; at the end furthest from the 
entrance a small table was placed. On the table was a single 
lamp. The lustre was unlit. Behind the table, on the only 
chair in the apartment, sat Bonaparte. Cobenzl, conducted 
by Talleyrand, walked forward through the long dark room 
towards the light, hardly perceiving the figure at the further 
end. Then the First Consul rose, bowed, and seated himself 
again. Cobenzl, of necessity, remained standing before the 
extemporised throne. 

At first sight one is struck by the disparity in mental* 
equipment of the two men who confronted each other at 
Luneville, the advantage appearing to be entirely on the side 
of Austria. Cobenzl, the son of a diplomat distinguished in 
his day for culture, charm, and immense capacity for work, 
the pet and pupil of Kaunitz, ‘entr6 des l’enfance dans 
la carriere politique,’ envoy at the age of twenty-one 
to Copenhagen, at the age of twenty-four to Frederick the 
Great, at the age of twenty-seven to the Court of Russia ; 
Cobenzl, who had negotiated the triple alliance of 1795, and 
had confronted General Bonaparte at Campo Formio ; 
Cobenzl, with his inherited instincts, his trained perceptions, 
his ripe experience, his ease, his polish, his savoir faire , had 

1 Talleyrand, Memoires (Translation, 1891, i. 212). 
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for opponent the simple, good-hearted, ill-bred, notoriously 
incapable son of a Corsican lawyer, dragged from obscurity 
by fraternal genius and ambition, and possessing no qualifica- 
tion for the office thrust upon him, except obedience . None 
other, however, was required, owing to the fortunate proximity 
of Lun^ville to Paris. Lucien Bonaparte had at first been 
selected for the post, for his brother would gladly have got 
him out of Paris ; but Lucien obstinately refused ‘ quitter les 
coulisses de l’Op^ra/ 1 So Joseph was appointed, who was 
essentially 1 bon enfant/ and might be relied on to ‘ abstain 
from expressing anything not put into his mouth / 2 The 
despatches of Talleyrand were in their turn supervised, and 
at every important juncture actually dictated, by the First 
Consul. CobenzI had in reality to deal with his old opponent 
of Campo Formio. 

Now and again Joseph kicked against his leading-strings, 
* answered back 9 when he was censured, made some un- 
authorised proposal or concession, or entered a half-protest 
at being made the instrument of harshness and injustice to 
CobenzI, whom he obviously came to regard with sympathy 
as a fellow- victim of his brother’s imperious brutality. These 
are the humours of this bit of diplomatic history. The tragic 
touches are supplied by the correspondence of CobenzI, 
Thugut, and Colloredo . 3 CobenzI’s letters are pervaded till 
the close of the year by the suffering of acute indecision , 4 while 
Thugut’s comments display gloomy impatience with a man 
who seems incapable of choosing one path or the other. 

Yet Thugut in his time had vacillated between France 

1 Intelligence , Paris, September 30, 1800. (Foreign Various, 322.) 

2 Corresp. vi. 5131. ‘ II aura soin de ne rien exprimer, soit en conversation, 

soit par ecrit, au-del& de ce qui lui aura etd recommandd.’ 

3 Notably CobenzI to Colloredo, November 10 ; CobenzI to Thugut, Novem- 
ber 10 ; Colloredo to Thugut, November 15 ; CobenzI to Colloredo, Novem- 
ber 15 (Pi£ce mclxxxi.) ; CobenzI to Thugut, November 15 ; Thugut to 
Colloredo, November 15 ; Thugut to Colloredo, November 16 ; Thugut to 
Colloredo, November 21, November 22, November 23 (Pi£ce mcxiv.) ; CobenzI 
to Colloredo, December 5 ; CobenzI to Thugut, December 11 ; CobenzI to 
Colloredo, December 12. (Vivenot, ii.) 

4 CobenzI to Thugut, October 25. Vivenot. 
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and England ; and, indeed, the history of the Anglo-Austrian 
alliance is the history of Austria’s attempt ‘ nager entre deux 
eaux.’ From January to June, 1801, Thugut balanced the 
advantages and disadvantages of a treaty with England ; 
from June to January, 1802, Cobenzl balanced the advantages 
and disadvantages of a treaty with France. The criterion of 
both statesmen was the measure of territorial acquisitions in 
Italy. 

The two plenipotentiaries held their first conference on 
November 9. Joseph Bonaparte declared that he was 
authorised only to treat with Austria ; Cobenzl said he could 
not treat apart from a representative of Great Britain. The 
negotiation was at a deadlock. Nevertheless, Cobenzl did 
not suggest a retreat from Luneville, and at a ball-supper that 
evening healths were drunk to the future peace. 

The ground of this seemingly groundless hope is obscurely 
indicated in the letters written next day to Thugut and 
Colloredo. 1 

c Your Excellency will gather from the contents of my 
reports that my task grows more and more complicated, even 
if you find in the insinuations of Joseph Bonaparte some, means 
of getting out of the dilemma (quelque perspective de sortir 
d’affaire).’ 2 

This to Thugut. To Colloredo : — 

‘You will judge for yourself, M. le Comte, from the 
account which I humbly submit by the present courier to the 
Emperor, in what a labyrinth I find myself, between the 
English who don’t arrive, the usual impetuosity of the French, 
and the new propositions, as extraordinary as they are unex- 
pected, which have just been made to me in an indirect 
manner , and which form the principal object of the present 
despatch (de la prdsente expedition).’ Your Excellency will 

1 Cobenzl to Thugut, November 10. Vivenot. 

2 I greatly regret that I have not been able to see Cobenzl’s despatches. 
Researches in the K.u.K. Staats Archiv at Vienna would undoubtedly throw 
fresh light on this negotiation. Meanwhile, by carefully comparing the letters 
published by Vivenot with the documents published by Du Casse, it is possible to 
gain a tolerably clear idea of what took place. 
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understand my need of directions, and how eagerly I await 
them.’ 

What was the character of the proposals made by the 
French plenipotentiary on November 9 ? What have 
Talleyrand and Joseph Bonaparte to say about them ? How 
were they received at Vienna ? These are questions naturally 
provoked by Cobenzl’s obscurely worded letter. 

For an answer to the first two questions we naturally turn 
to the November correspondence and despatches of the 
French plenipotentiary. We find none. Not only are the 
new proposals never mentioned, but no one behaves as 
though they had been mentioned. Joseph represents himself 
as narrowly confined by his instructions, while Cobenzl is not 
even credited with the licence which he told Thugut he 
allowed himself : that of speaking of a separate treaty, not in 
the character of plenipotentiary, but merely ‘ par une suite 
d’un penchant personnel pour la paix.’ There is no hint that 
his courier of November 10 was sent to suggest a possible 
via media ; the incompatibility of the Austrian and French 
Instructions rendered it impossible to open a negotiation ; 
Cobenzl would naturally apprise his Government of this fact 
and receive further instructions before retiring from Luneville ; 
his continued stay and his inactivity seem adequately accounted 
for. Talleyrand repeatedly inquires whether M. de Cobenzl 
consents to treat apart from England, and is repeatedly 
answered in the negative. Bonaparte threatens to resume 
hostilities, and on the 22nd Moreau is in motion. On the 
very day when war, * that sovereign arbiter/ is deciding the 
fate of Austria on the field of Hohenlinden, Talleyrand writes 
to Joseph that ‘ Mr. Pitt’s speech in Parliament clearly shows 
that the Emperor has given his word not to treat separately.’ 

For Thugut’s opinion of the ‘ new proposals 9 we turn, and 
do not turn in vain, to his ‘ Vertrauliche Briefe.’ Cobenzl’s 
courier 1 reached Vienna on the 15th or 16th. 2 On the 16th 
Colloredo and Thugut exchanged and compared their 

1 Cobenzl to Colloredo, November 15. Vivenot. 

2 Colloredo’s letter is undated. (Vivenot, mclxxxvi.) 
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respective letters, and the latter 1 owned that he was depressed 
by so many strange events, and felt afraid of every thing (‘ tout 
me fait trembler ’). The despatches c having been laid at the 
feet of his Majesty/ Thugut was directed to prepare a note 
of # instruction. He fulfilled the task slowly and painfully. 
It was unfinished on the 21st, and he begged to be excused 
an audience with his Majesty: ‘Je suis en v&ite tout 
hebete depuis quelques jours, et je n’ai absolument plus 
ma tete a moi/ 2 Next day, however, he submitted He 
memoire en question, que je trouve aussi dangereux que 
miserable/ 3 On the 23rd he informed Colloredo that the 
English had suspended the second payment of the subsidy, 

‘ while awaiting the result of M. de Cobenzl’s conferences in 
France/ 4 and expressed an opinion that it was foolish to go 
on incurring fresh dangers in the pursuit of phantoms ; for 
his own part he should ‘ always feel that the result of the 
project in question would be to supply a remedy a thousand 
times worse than the disease/ 

Later in the day Colloredo received a yet more pessimistic 
letter. A week had elapsed since the arrival of Cobenzl’s 
courier, and Thugut, who had been ordered to draft a letter 
from the Emperor, still deliberated and delayed. 5 Colloredo 
apparently determined to close the question and the mail-bag ; 
and the letter sent to Cobenzl was, after all, not drawn up by 
Thugut. In great agitation he wrote as follows : — 

‘ I will not doubt but that the letter which his Majesty 
has had written to Count Cobenzl was in accordance with 
what was approved and agreed to by his Majesty, and that 
it has been recollected that in affairs of this importance the 
mere turn of a phrase may bring misfortune to the monarchy 

1 Thugut to Colloredo, November 16. Vivenot. 2 November 21. 

3 November 22. 4 November 23. 

5 ‘ J’etais a rediger le projet de lettre que S.M. m’avait ordonne de preparer 
pour M. le Comte de Cobenzl lorsqu’on m J a remis de la part de V.E. l’exp&lition 
telle qu’elle doit partir par le courrier, lequel cependant ne pourra guere se 
mettre en route que demain vers les neuf hemes’ (November 23). See also 
another note of November 23 : * Je n’aurai pas la pr^somption de croire que le 
projet fut preferable au premier, que j’ignorais d’ailleurs avoir 6 t 6 redige par 
V.E. 5 (Vivenot.) 
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which later we may seek in vain to remedy. At least I am 
sure that Count Cobenzl must needs have been directed to 
make no use of the instruction in the memorandum unless he 
should have reason to believe in good faith on the part of the 
French, and ground for hoping to conduct his labours to a 
favourable end ; that even supposing this to be the case he 
should open a negotiation by degrees, and with the greatest 
circumspection and reserve ; and that if the condition which 
is the object of the memorandum does not exist, and the 
French persist in refusing to admit an English envoy, he 
should quit Lundville and retire to Frankfort. 

‘ If by ill-luck one of these points has been passed over, I 
fear that we have only brought ruin on the monarchy and 
that we shall cruelly repent of our precipitate facility. At 
least I shall have the sad consolation of one day getting your 
Excellency to witness that it has not been my fault, and that 
I did all I could to hold back the monarchy from the edge of 
the precipice/ 1 

To Lundville Thugut perhaps wrote less emphatically, 
for Cobenzl subsequently declared 2 that he had admitted 
that the French proposals presented a tempting prospect. 

On December 3 — the day of Hohenlinden — the Austrian 
plenipotentiary announced the return of his anxiously 
expected courier. Prolonged conferences were held, which 
Joseph described in detail to Talleyrand. His somewhat 
naive despatches give us our first idea of the nature of the 
proposals under discussion — and present us with a new 
difficulty . For Joseph tells his tale in such a fashion that, 
could we forget the letters of Thugut, Colloredo, and Cobenzl, 
we should imagine that these proposals emanated from 
Vienna, and that Joseph now heard them for the first time. 
He informs Talleyrand that Cobenzl had talked much of the 
need of confidence between the two Governments, which 
confidence must begin witli and be inspired by the two 
representatives. To this end he had read aloud his own 

1 Thugut to Colloredo, November 23, 1800. Vivenot. 

2 Cobenzl to Thugut, December n, 1800. Vivenot. 
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despatches to Vienna and the letter he had received from the 
Emperor. The letter authorised him to open a separate 
negotiation if he had reason to believe that the French 
Government was sincere, and could be trusted to keep the 
arrangement secret till the term of Austria’s alliance with 
England had expired. When the separate engagements were 
tolerably advanced an English envoy must be admitted, for 
appearance sake, to a mock conference. As few people as 
possible must be in the secret. Should the negotiation be 
broken off, all signed notes and papers must on both sides be 
returned and destroyed ; should it be brought to a conclusion, 
the first copies of the treaty must be burnt in March, when 
new copies might be publicly signed, ratified, and exchanged. 

A single sentence in this despatch almost leads us to 
explain in Joseph’s favour the discrepancy between his 
narrative and Cobenzl’s letters. ‘J’observe en general qu’il 
met dans ma bouchece qu’il n’ose pas dire/ is his criticism on 
Cobenzl’s despatches. Do these words apply to the ‘ French 
proposals’? Had Cobenzl been playing the game of the 
peace party? Were ‘the insinuations of Joseph Bonaparte’ 
invented to hoodwink Thugut, the uncompromising supporter 
of the Anglo-Austrian alliance ? The similarity in the letters 
to Colloredo and Thugut, the casual references to the French 
proposals after the separate public negotiation had been 
opened, and the fact that Joseph’s remark is followed by 
comments 1 on his brother’s plain-speaking, seem to tell 
against this supposition. 

If we reject it, accept Cobenzl’s veracity and guidance, 
and compare the positive indications of the Austrian corre- 
spondence with the negative significance of Talleyrand’s 

1 ‘He has, for instance,’ writes Joseph, ‘made me make an observation 
really made by the First Consul the evening of his [i.e. Cobenzl’s] arrival. “ It 
is to M. de Cobenzl, not to his Imperial Majesty, I speak when I say that if the 
Emperor Francis II. were always guided by his own intelligence, as was 
Frederick the Great, Catherine, or Maria Theresa, one would be able to treat 
with him with less circumspection.” I told him I could not acknowledge all he 
put into my mouth. He replied by reading the Emperor’s letter, which showed 
he was not offended, and was full of confidence and friendliness.’ (Joseph to 
Talleyrand. Du Casse, Dec. 3, pp. 151-155.) 
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silence, we must suppose that a step had been taken by one 
or both of the Bonaparte brothers, which was concealed from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or was intentionally ignored 
by him. Up till December 7, when Joseph’s equivocating 
despatch of the 3rd received a formal answer — an answer 
which in its turn betrays no knowledge of former proposals — 
Talleyrand never alludes to a secret treaty with Austria, 
which, according to Cobenzl, was suggested on November 10, 
suggested indirectly 9 l he says — a significant phrase, seeing 
that he had just come from direct conversation with the 
French plenipotentiary. It is clear that Cobenzl at first 
believed that the proposals emanated en bloc from the First 
Consul, who took care to make them unofficially in order 
that he might be free to disavow them under altered circum- 
stances. Later in the negotiation, Cobenzl seems to me to 
have modified this opinion, 2 and to have concluded that 
Joseph had not weighed his words, and had exceeded his 
instructions. And indeed the whole tone of Joseph’s letters 
bears out the supposition that from inexperience and good 
nature he pandered to the Austrian theory 3 that even a 
secret abandonment of England should be territorially re- 
warded, and promised with unauthorised definiteness that 
the presence of an English envoy should screen a separate 
peace. That this elaborate bit of hypocrisy formed part of 
the original French proposals — whether it emanated from 
Napoleon, or only from Joseph Bonaparte — and was not, as 
we might have concluded from Joseph’s despatch and the 

1 ‘Qui viennent de m’6tre faites d’une manure indirecte.* (Cobenzl to 
Colloredo, November 10. Vivenot. ) 

2 ‘ Les propositions qui m'avaient lie faites dejh par Talleyrand h Paris 
annonsaient les vues du Premier Consul, et si les discours familiers de Joseph 
Bonaparte ont pu faire esperer des conditions plus tolerables, la s£rie de nos 
revers,’ &c. (Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 1, 1801. Vivenot.) ‘II faut 
compter pour rien les propos en l’air de Joseph Bonaparte, qui n’auraient pu 
devenir quelque chose que si nous avions eu quelques succ^s, ou du moins que 
nous eussions r£sist£ au premier choc.’ (Cobenzl to Thugut, January 1, 1801. 
Vivenot. ) 

3 December 18, Joseph to Talleyrand. Du Casse, pp. 175, 176. Cobenzl 
is still demanding, as compensation for separating from England, the three 
Legation and the line of the Adda. 
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Austrian Ministers’ correspondence, a condition, and addition, 
made by Thugut, is proved by an important letter written by 
Cobenzl to Thugut on December 1 1 : — 

‘ The French are ever the same. What Joseph Bonaparte 
proposed to me when we arrived here from Paris, when he 
had just left his brother, has been disavowed by the First 

Consul. Nothing then remains for me but to execute the 

command given me, and to retire to Frankfort, since to remain 
in Lun^ville would compromise me with England.’ 

The second sentence is the key to the first : — Cobenzl 
had been commanded to retire from Lun£ville if the French 
refused to admit an English representative . Now on De- 
cember 7 the First Consul had answered his brother’s 
despatch of the 3rd with his customary decisiveness; he 
named the terms he was prepared to grant ; he consented to 
treat separately and with great precaution ; he was ready to 
terminate hostilities by means of a simulated armistice ; but 
on no pretence would he send passports to a representative of 
Great Britain . Cobenzl’s letter is written in amazement and 
disgust at these * Stranges reponses du Premier Consul a 
ce que lui a ecrit son frere surles idees qu'il niavait suggerees! 1 
Next day he told Colloredo that he had asked Joseph 
Bonaparte to explain 2 the discrepancy between his proposals 
and the First Consul’s reply. Why, in the short interval 
between the departure and return of the Austrian courier, 
had the French ‘ d^vie du tout en tout ’? And Joseph had 
answered unblushingly that in that interval a rapprochement 
had been effected between France and Russia . A few days 
later Joseph learned from Talleyrand 3 that the Russian who 

1 Cobenzl to Colloredo, December 12, 1800. Vivenot, ii. The italics are mine. 

2 ‘ Ayant mis Joseph Bonaparte au pied du mur pour n’expliquer comment il 
etait possible que ce qui m’avait et6 propose par lui k l’instant meme de notre 
retour commun de Paris lorsqu’il venait de quitter son fr&re, et qu’il avait ete 
temoin de tout ce qui s’etait passe entre le Premier Consul et moi, put avoir une 
telle incoherence avec les reponses qui lui etaient parvenues, le plenipotentiaire 
fran5ais ne put y donner d’autre solution que le rapprochement qui s’etait opere 
dans l’intervalle entre la France et Paul I er , et peut-etre les liaisons d£ja formees 
ou pr6tes a l’etre.’ (Cobenzl to Colloredo, December 12. Vivenot, ii.) 

3 Talleyrand to Joseph, December 13. Du Casse, p. 174. 
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was to conduct home the prisoners whom Bonaparte was 
surrendering, clothed and equipped, as a sop to Paul was 
hourly expected in Paris. * II me parait,’ is Talleyrand’s 
comment on the news he is imparting, * que la presence du 
M. Sprengporten devait donner quelque £veil a M. de Cobenzl.’ 
From this term onwards 1 ‘ their alleged friendship with the 
Northern courts and pretended engagement to make no 
peace with England unless she recognises the principles of 
the armed neutrality * became, as Cobenzl quaintly said, c the 
battle-horse 3 mounted by the French on all occasions. 

Joseph rightly believed that Cobenzl was considerably 
perturbed at ‘les cajoleries entre Paul I er et Bonaparte, 3 and was 
more uneasy than he had been at the news of Hohenlinden. 
But in fact the source of the Austrian plenipotentiary’s 
acutest misery was the lack of authentic information from 
Vienna. From November 24 to December 7 he actually re- 
ceived neither news nor instructions, 2 and was left to weigh, 
digest, and partially discredit the French accounts of their own 
victories, or to glean what facts he could from the German 
gazettes which were allowed to fall into his hands if they 
contained reports unfavourable to Austria. 3 

To the French he exhibited an undaunted front. The 
announcement of Sprengporten’s arrival merely elicited the 
reflection 4 that the Russian general was a time-serving Swede 
of doubtful reputation, and that nobody could count on Paul. 5 
Talleyrand’s assertion that the loss of Hohenlinden absolved 
Austria from her engagements to England was contradicted 
with the remark that it showed that Austria would be foolish 
to lose her one ally. 6 Reports of Moreau’s rapid progress 
were dismissed with the answer that though it certainly 
seemed less probable that the Austrians would get to Paris 
than that the French would get to Vienna, it should be 

1 Cobenzl to Colloredo, December 12. Vivenot, ii. 

2 December 23, Cobenzl to Colloredo. Vivenot, ii. December 27, Cobenzl 
to Colloredo. Vivenot. 

* December 23, Cobenzl to Colloredo. Vivenot, ii. 

4 December 18, Joseph to Talleyrand. Vivenot, ii. 

5 Dec. 9, Joseph to Talleyrand. Vivenot, ii. 8 Rid . and Dec. 23. 

N.S.— VOL. XV. H 
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remembered that his Majesty’s whole strength did. not lie in 
Vienna ; moreover, new victories would reawaken the general 
hatred of France; the Powers of Europe would not allow 
Austria to be crushed. Nay, with admirable sang-froid he 
made a virtue even of his chief necessity, and pointed to his 
lack of news as a proof that at Vienna they thought but 
lightly of the vaunted French successes. 1 The ‘Reply’ of 
the First Consul was rejected ; Austria could make but one 
concession — the English envoy need not be admitted till 
the secret treaty had been signed and ratified. 2 But the 
secret treaty must give the line of the Adda and the three 
Legations. Cobenzl owned that the French sometimes asked 
him : ‘ Mais que feriez-vous done si vous nous aviez battus ? ’ 3 
But in fact this boldness, though it impressed and dis- 
mayed the French plenipotentiary, was as ill-timed as it was 
hollow. The man and his task were suffering from his ‘ cruel 
uncertainty as to the real state of things,’ 4 and his conduct 
illustrated his own saying that ‘the good of the service 
demanded that he should be kept informed from headquarters 
of what was passing.’ 5 

‘ There is no middle way for the Emperor to take,’ wrote 
Mr. Wickham from Salzburg on the 13th. ‘ He must choose 

between an ignominious peace and the sacrifice of his capital,’ 6 
that is, between peace and a desperate resistance such as no 
one in power save Thugut ever contemplated making ; while 
Lord Grenville expressed grave apprehensions that ‘ if 
Cobenzl were still in France when the affair of the 3rd was 
known, he would take some unauthorised step to promote the 
immediate conclusion of peace.’ 7 Cobenzl was still in France, 
and the news of Hohenlinden and Bonaparte’s ‘ Reply ’ of the 

1 December 23, Joseph to Talleyrand. Du Casse, p. 179. 

2 December 10, Joseph to Talleyrand. Du Casse, p. 165. 

3 December 27, Cobenzl to Colloredo. Vivenot, ii. 

4 December 23, Cobenzl to Colloredo. Vivenot, ii. 

5 December 11, Cobenzl to Thugut. Vivenot, ii. 

6 This letter was enclosed by Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, December 16. 
(F. O. Austria.) 

7 Lord Grenville to Lord Minto, ibid* December 16. 
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7th reached him on the same day. 1 Moreover, to the * Reply 1 
a menace was appended : ‘ If these conditions are not 
accepted, the war will take its course, and the principle of in- 
demnities no longer be admitted by France.' Moreover, again, 
‘ a step to promote the conclusion of peace ' would not have 
been wholly ‘unauthorised ;' for as early as the 15th of the 
preceding month we find Cobenzl declaring that ‘ apr£s le 
sens litteral de la resolution supreme a mon Vortrag du 
13 Octobre, j'aurais pu me croire autorise meme a signer une 
paix particuliere.' 2 

If a separate peace was ever to be signed, it should have 
been signed then, before the advance-guard of the French was 
within twenty leagues of Vienna and ‘ the storm- thickening 
in the North ' had broken. 3 

Half the knowledge possessed by Lord Minto and Lord 
Grenville as to the deplorable condition of the Austrian army 4 
might have made Cobenzl grateful for Bonaparte's imperious 
condition that the peace should be signed within forty-eight 
hours, and eager to get — what he subsequently endeavoured 
vainly to obtain — the line of the Mincio in Italy. But the 
ill-informed Austrian plenipotentiary was blind to facts patent 
to the rest of Europe. He was buoyed up by the hope that 
the French were exaggerating their successes. 5 He was 
haunted by the fear that they would discover some flaw in a 
separate treaty when once they had made Austria defenceless 

1 I.e . December 9. 

2 Cobenzl toColloredo, November 15 (Vivenot, mclxxxi.),;while the instructions 
despatched on November 23, and received December 3, gave him, as he said, 
‘ une latitude de pouvoir qui m’avait effraye. 5 

3 Mr. Thomas Grenville to the Marquis of Buckingham. 

4 On the 13th Mr. Wickham wrote from Salzburg: ‘The want of courage 
and confidence in all ranks of the army is beyond anything that ever existed 
before. The infantry, with the exception of one or two regiments, is totally 
unfit for service, having everywhere in these last three days thrown away their 
arms on the approach of the enemy. 5 On the 1 6th Lord Minto enclosed the 
extract to Lord Grenville, with the comment : ‘ Mr. Wickham draws a lament- 
able, but as it appears faithful, picture of the state of the army. 5 On the 17th 
Lord Minto announces the arrival in Vienna of Prince John of Lichtenstein, who 
represents that the state of the army is such that it is ‘ impossible to again make 
it stand before the enemy. 5 (F. O. Austria.) 

5 Cobenzl to Colloredo, December 12, December 23. Vivenot, ii. 
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by dividing her from her ally . 1 Consequently he refused 
Bonaparte’s conditions, yet, with slight modification, reiterated 
his old demands . 2 He took * no step towards the conclusion 
of peace,’ nor one which would have rendered peace impossible . 3 
He threatened to retire to Frankfort ; he remained in Lund- 
ville. He waited nominally for a formal answer to his note 
proposing departure, but in reality for the fresh instructions 
which he thought must ere long be sent him, if the French 
successes were as great as they pretended . 4 

And thereby he fell in with the First Consul’s expectations, 
and played his game. Informally, Cobenzl was informed that 
departure from Lun^ville would finally close the door on 
negotiations : * Ce n’est point a Frankfort qu’il devra penser a 
se retirer, ni dans toute autre ville qui serait occupde par les 
armies frangaises, mais en Boheme, en Tyrol, dans les Etats 
V£nitiens ou k Vienne.’ Meanwhile, on some pretext, or on 
none at all, the formal daily demanded answer to Cobenzl’s 
note was delayed, and Joseph was bidden to employ every 
means to retain the Austrian envoy in Lundville . 5 It was the 
First Consul’s policy * tirer les choses en longueur ? 6 for every 

1 Joseph to Talleyrand, December 23. Du Casse, pp. 179-183. 

2 Joseph to Talleyrand, December 11, 1800. Du Casse, p. 169. Cobenzl, 
he says, refuses to treat without the admission of an English envoy, but the 
English envoy need not arrive till a month after the secret separate negotiations 
had begun. The secret treaty must give the line of the Oglio and the three 
Legations. 

3 Cobenxl to Thugut, December 25 ( Vivenot, ii. ) : * Entrer en negcciation 
sur des points tels que l’on indique [that is the line of the Mincio without the 
Legations, and the cession of Mantua] et sans les Anglais aurait et£ faire le St. Julien.’ 

4 Cobenzl to Thugut, December 23 (Vivenot, ii.) : ‘ Je me borne k insister sur 
1’admission d’une n£gociateur anglais, a presser la reponse qu’on me doit k ma 
derniere note et k assurer que je pars sans aucun delai si elle est negative. * 

Cobenzl to Colloredo, December 12 (Vivenot, ii.) : * Quoique je sache jusqu’ou 
va leur exageration dans les succ&s, si cependant Petat des choses etait tel qu’il duten 
resulter quelque changement dans les instructions que S.M. m’a donnees, il pourrait 
y avoir de Pinconvenient k me s^parer trop t6t du plenipotentiaire fran5ais. > 

5 December 17, Talleyrand to Joseph. Du Casse, p. 175. On the 21st 
(P* 1 78 ) Joseph writes naively that he is trying to keep Cobenzl distracted and 
amused by taking him for excursions in the neighbourhood, and that he hopes an 
indemnity will be given to the Pr6fet of the Department of the Meurthe, who has 
spent 2,000 francs in entertaining the Austrian plenipotentiary suitably. 

6 It is curious that though both Cobenzl and Thugut perceived this, they 
failed to grasp Bonaparte’s object. * Ce n’est sans doute pas sans motif que le 
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day spent by Cobenzl in France increased the umbrage and 
suspicion of Austria’s ally, 1 and gave time to Moreau, Mac- 
donald, and Lecourbe to vanquish Austrian obstinacy by 
fresh success. 2 4 Let us see,’ wrote Talleyrand on the 17th, 
‘ whether the Court of Vienna does not send new instructions 
to its plenipotentiary.’ 

Next day the Court of Vienna sent new instructions. 3 
The courier, expected by Cobenzl, comme le Messie , 4 reached 
him on December 26. 5 He learned that the army was com- 
pletely broken and demoralised by the loss of two battles, and 
that the enemy was at Linz ; to obtain an armistice he might 
sign preliminaries. 

Now by this time Cobenzl understood that the customary 
Austrian policy of delay was abominated by the First Consul. 
No partial or dilatory measures would be countenanced. A 
treaty, not" preliminaries, must be talked of. Outstripping 
his instructions, Cobenzl, as Lord Minto had foreseen and 
predicted, signified that he could sign secretly if it were worth 
his while. 6 Austria would relinquish the Adda for the Oglio, 
but she must have the Legations. 

Premier Consul apporte k cette r^ponse un delai inutile,’ writes Cobenzl on 
December 23. (Vivenot, ii.) On December 31 Thugut writes to Colloredo : 

‘ Je suis fort aise que les Fran^ais aient retenu Cobenzl k Luneville en differant la 
r£ponse k sa note. II est k remarquer que le 24, jour ou Le Fevre en est parti, Ton 
savait dej& en France, non seulement ler passage de l’lnn, mais meme celui de la 
Salza et la malheureuse affaire de Salsbourg, et que cependant Bonaparte a cru devoir 
retarder encore sa r^ponse, pour oser refuser ouvertement Padmission d’un pleni- 
potentiaire anglais, de sorte que pour peu que notre arm£e efit voulu encore de 
pas perdre toute contenance, il est de la plus grande probability que nous aurions 
eu une paix encore tres tolerable pour nous. ’ 

1 As Cobenzl himself perceived. ‘Je ne puis rester encore sans donner 
l’ombrage au seul allie que nous avons encore.’ (December 12, to Colloredo. 
Vivenot, ii.) 

2 Talleyrand to Joseph, December 17. Du Casse, p. 175. 

8 Thugut to Colloredo, December 17, and Instructions of the 23rd, which 
refer to the orders of ‘ 18 dece mois.’ Vivenot, ii. 

4 Cobenzl to Thugut, December 23. Vivenot, ii. 

5 Joseph to Talleyrand, December 26 (Du Casse, p. 183), and Thugut to Collo- 
redo, December 31 (Vivenot, ii.): ‘Le courrier parti d’ici le 18 a du arriver a 
Lunyville le 25 au soir.’ 

6 On December 22 Lord Minto informed Lord Grenville that ‘under the 
pressure of the present difficulties ’ the Emperor had authorised Cobenzl to sign 
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But while Cobenzl was haggling over Italian boundaries, 
two compacts were concluded which took the future course of 
negotiations out of his hands and placed it utterly in the 
hands of the First Consul. On December 26 the ministers of 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark signed the League of the 
Neutrals. On December 25 the Archduke Charles signed the 
armistice of Steyer. 

* L’acte de r armistice lui-m£me portant Tengagement de 
traiter separdment des Anglais/ 1 there was no longer any 
question of a secret negotiation, and when ‘ hors TAngleterre, 
que nous sommes forces d’abandonner, toutes les grandes puis- 
sances sont plus pour eux que pour nous/ 2 there was little 
hope that the public negotiation would be favourable to 
Austria. On December 23 Thugut, with a sick heart, drew 
up the imperial rescript, which Vivenot justly calls the 
‘ Grabschrift ’ 3 of his policy, and which he himself described 
as ‘ l’epitaphe de la monarchie et de la gloire de rAutriche/ 4 
On the 27th the Emperor informed the King of Great 

preliminaries to obtain an armistice, or * even to sign a peace if an armistice 
cannot otherwise be obtained.’ He adds that, ‘knowing Cobenzl ’s character, we 
may expect that he will make use of this permission and at once sign a separate 
peace.’ According to Lord Minto, Thugut’s notion was that the preliminaries 
would subsequently be treated by a general congress — ‘ a measure so dilatory in 
its nature and so sure of producing difficulty and confusion that just occasion 
could hardly fail to be given of breaking at a subsequent period.’ Thugut’s own 
letters do not reveal this ulterior design. But the phrase supplies a commentary 
on Austrian policy, and on Bonaparte’s determination to leave nothing to the decision 
of a general congress. Thugut’s own letters do not bear out Lord Minto’s 
assertion ; but Cobenzl’s instructions of the 23rd order him to ‘ de ne faire entrer 
dans le traite de paix que des bases g£n£rales, en renvoyant le reste h des nego- 
ciations et discussions ulterieures.’ (F. O. Austria.) 

1 Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 1, 1801. Vivenot, ii. 

2 Cobenzl to Colloredo, June 6, 1801. Vivenot, ii. 

3 Note 72 (Vivenot, i. ) : * Diese merkwurdige Grabschrift der Thugutschen 
Politik, die sich so ehrenvoll lange gegen die Annahme der Basis des Friedens 
von Campo Formio und gegen eine Separavterhandlung ohne England gestraubt 
hatte, ist ein Rescript des Kaisers an den Grafen Cobenzl.’ The entire text is 
given. 

4 ‘ J’ai trace en tremblant le malheureux projet destructions quej’ai l’honneur 
de transmettre ci -joint a V.E. et que je regarde comme l’epitaphe de la monarchie 
et de la gloire de l’Autriche ; mais S.M. l’ordonne absolument, et l’on ne saurait lui 
contester le droit de disposer de l’heritage de ses ancetres.’ (Thugut to Colloredo, 
December 23. Vivenot, ii.) 
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Britain that a succession of unexpected reverses had left him 
without the means of carrying out his engagements ; 1 and on 
the last day of the eighteenth century the Austrian pleni- 
potentiary formally and unconditionally consented to treat 
apart from England. 2 

‘ Ils n'ont pas voulu signer la paix a Lun6ville ; eh bien, 
nous la leur ferons signer sur le cul d’un tambour/ had been 
Bonaparte's threat before the opening of the winter campaign, 
and in three weeks, in severe weather, the troops of the 
Republic had traversed ninety leagues, crossed three rivers, 
taken one hundred and fifty-eight pieces of cannon and two 
thousand prisoners, and had been arrested only by an armistice 
on their way to Vienna. 

To the famous message 3 to the Legislative Assembly pro- 
posing the resolution that the four armies had deserved well 
of their country, Bonaparte appended a second threat. He 
proclaimed that the peace about to be concluded would give 
the Rhine frontier to France, and that of the Adige to the 
Cisalpine Republic, and that if these conditions were rejected 
* nous sommes a Prague, a Vienne, et a Venise.' Thus the two 
main questions nominally under discussion were prejudged 
and pre-announced. The French Government, as Cobenzl 
bitterly remarked to Joseph, ‘semblait faire le traits tout 
seul.' 

The Rhine frontier Austria never intended, or attempted, 
to defend. The instructions sent to Cobenzl on the 23rd 
declare the Emperor's * acquiescement £ventuel a ce que la 
France conserve la rive gauche ; ’ and cite, by way of excuse 
and precedent, the attitude of Prussia in the Treaty of B&le. 
The only question, therefore, to be discussed in connection 
with Germany was the manner in which the dispossessed 
Princes were to be indemnified, and both cession and com- 
pensation arranged. 

1 F. O. Austria, December 27, 1800. 

2 Not, however, without a last desperate effort of four hours on December 30 
to extract a promise of the Legations, the line of the Oglio, and indemnity in 
Italy for the Duke of Modena. 

3 Made public in the Gazette Nationale , 12 and 13 Niv6se. 
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But if France had the left Rhine bank, Austria, her 
statesmen maintained, must have the boundary given her by 
Campo Formio — ix. the Adige, plus certain indemnities . The 
Treaty of Campo Formio had given her in Germany the 
Archbishopric of Salzburg, and that part of Bavaria between 
Salzburg, Tirol, and the Inn. The preliminaries signed by 
St.'Julien had declared that an equivalent for the German 
indemnities should be given in Italy. This must mean at 
least the boundary of the Oglio with the Legations and the 
Valteline. 

Bonaparte answered the Austrian claims by reminding 
Cobenzl that, eight months ago, Thugut had rejected the 
basis of Campo Formio, and declared that ‘the only true 
basis of a peace was the respective position of the belligerent 
Powers.’ 1 Cobenzl would do well to renounce pretensions 
which could only have been considered before Marengo and 
Hohenlinden, and which ‘ are no longer suitable to her position.’ 2 

Cobenzl had to renounce the Austrian pretensions ; but 
he did so in the spirit in which William of Orange is said to 
have declared, ‘ I may be defeated, but I will die in the last 
ditch.’ His defence was hopeless, possibly mistaken, but 
undeniably gallant. Possibly, if the Austrian generals had 
possessed the stubborn pluck of the plenipotentiary, the final 
stipulations of the treaty, and consequently the fate of Italy, 
might have been different. For the armistice of Steyer 
applied to Germany alone, and the First Consul stuck to his 
profitable motto, ‘ Negocier et se battre.’ But, as Cobenzl 
sorrowfully declared, 4 nos revers en Italie reviennent encore 
a l’appui de ceux en Allemagne,’ 3 et ‘ battus comme nous le 
sommes le n^gociateur n’a pas beau jeu.’ 4 Successively he 
contested, and was compelled to yield, the Adda, 5 the Chiesa, 6 

1 Thugut to Talleyrand, March 24, 1800. Du Casse and Vivenot, ii., 
Anmerkungen. 

2 Talleyrand to Joseph, January 9, 1801 : ‘ Qu’elle renonce aux pretentions 

qui ne conviennent plus & sa position, et qui d’ailleurs sont repoussees par Pinteret 
general de l’Europe.’ (Du Casse, pp. 217, 218.) 3 Vivenot, ii., mccxxxiii. 

4 Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 1, 1801. Vivenot, ii., mccxxv. 

B On January 5. 6 On January 9. 
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the Mincio, and Fossa Maestra ; 1 by January 15 he had fallen 
back on and consented to accept the Talweg of the Adige 
from Tirol to Adriatic as Austria’s boundary in Italy, 

Cobenzl was by this time used to the French methods 
of treating, 2 nor did he permit himself to hope, as it was 
confidently hoped at Vienna, 3 that when once the two 
conditions of the First Consul’s message had been conceded 
the signature of the treaty would be the affair of a few days. 
Yet, prepared as he believed himself against * all the shuffling 
and pretension of victorious arrogance,’ 4 he did not anticipate 
the pause in negotiation and subsequent rise in the demands 
of France, which took place after the cession of the Adige. 

Once more, as in the preceding December, it was the 
First Consul’s policy ‘tirer les choses en longueur.’ Once 
more Joseph was left without instructions ; once more 
Cobenzl daily demanded an answer to his proposals, and 
asked in vain. 5 Once more Thugut and Cobenzl attributed 
the delay to every malevolent motive but the true one ; and 
once more the key to the situation was the capricious friend- 
ship of the Czar. 

‘We expect a reply from Russia within the next ten 
days/ wrote Talleyrand on the 20th ; ‘ make delays, therefore, 
accept the treaty, and say you are sending it to Paris.’ 

1 On January 15. 2 Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 16. Vivenot, ii. 

3 The Emperor to Cobenzl, January 23-24, 1801. Vivenot, ii. 

4 Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 16. Vivenot, ii. 

6 Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 22 (Vivenot, iii) : * Je le talonne (i.e. 
Joseph Bonaparte) chaque jour ; mais 'sa marche actuelle est de demander des 
ordres a son gouvernement, lesquels ordres n’arrivent jamais.’ 

Thugut and Colloredo believed that the aim of Bonaparte was to exhaust 
Austria by keeping the French troops in* the imperial dominions (Vivenot, ii., 
mccli. and mcclxxxvii. ) ; ‘chaque jour que Pennemi reste dans nos provinces le 
mal est augmente ; ’ and thus, always * bolding the knife to her throat,’ to force her 
to accept harder conditions. Cobenzl told Joseph (Joseph to Talleyrand, January 19, 
Du Casse, p. 233) that he suspected that the First Consul wanted the time of the 
German armistice to expire before concluding the treaty. How little Cobenzl 
suspected the true cause of the delay or anticipated the news which he received on 
the 22nd is shown by his letter to Thugut of January 16 (Vivenot, ii., mccxxxv.), 
in which he says : € II parait que Paul I er ne sait s’accorder avec personne ; ii serait 
cependant bien bon de profiter de la premiere circonstance quelconque pour le 
faire revenir & nous. 5 
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But before the letter was despatched the reason for 
delay was over. It was replaced by a reason for increased 
demands. ‘Tell M. de Cobenzl/ is Talleyrand’s closing 
phrase, ‘ that a Russian officer has to-day arrived in Paris 
bearing a letter to the First Consul, the tenor of which is 
all that we could desire/ ‘ Use this incident to stir up the 
Austrian plenipotentiary/ 

Henceforth the First Consul ‘tenait la paix dans ses 
mains/ 1 His demands could be proclaimed to Europe as 
the wishes of the Czar, while Austria lost her single defensive 
weapon, the suggestion that generous conditions might 
purchase her alliance. 2 

On January 24 Talleyrand set forth a new programme, 
necessitated by ‘ our fresh relations with Russia and the well- 
known sentiments of Prussia/ * these two Powers having an 
equal interest in preventing the Emperor from becoming too 
powerful in Italy/ 3 

As precautions against this event Bonaparte demanded : 
(1) the cession, as the indispensable condition of an armistice, 
of the five fortresses, Mantua, Peschiera, Porto Legnano, 
Ferrara, and Ancona ; and (2) the expulsion of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany from Italy. 

Cobenzl, who had treated Bonaparte’s 4 long-standing 
demand for Mantua as too absurd to be seriously entertained, 5 
and who, in spite of Brune’s successes, 6 believed that in 
accepting the boundary of the Adige he was making a 

1 Agent of General Stamford, Paris, January 1801. (Foreign Various, 

322. ) Bonaparte has said in the presence of several people * qu’il tenait la paix 
dans ses mains.’ 

fc- j 2 The suggestion impressed Joseph, but was characteristically dismissed by his 
brother : 1 Les allies si tenaces de l’Angleterre ne peuvent etre si tot nos amis.’ 
(Du Casse, p. 218.) 3 Talleyrand to Joseph, January 24. Du Casse, p. 241. 

4 Since his Reply of December 7. 

5 Cobenzl toJColloredo, December 23 (Vivenot, ii.) : ‘ II serait trop absurde 
d’imaginer qu’on veuille nous faire abandonner Mantoue.’ 

• Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 6 {(Vivenot, ii.) : ‘ Voila notre armec en 
Italie egalement battue et Mantoue bloque.’ Talleyrand to Joseph, January 9 
(Du Casse, p. 218), encloses a letter from Brune, with the remark that Brune 
will not be likely to grant an armistice unless Mantua, Peschiera, and Porto 
Legnano are placed in his hands. 
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sacrifice sufficient to procure both the restoration of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, 1 expressed indignant astonishment at the stipula- 
tion suddenly announced at the sixth Conference. He pro- 
tested that the limits of the Austrian possessions in Italy 
were fixed by the fourth Protocol and could not now be 
reduced ; but the only result of his protestation was to make 
Joseph feel uncomfortable. 2 Only one thing, as Cobenzl per- 
ceived and explained to Colloredo, 3 could make the French 
abandon their insolent pretensions, and that was military 
success ; and, he asked pathetically, ‘ Me restait-il le moindre 
espoir a cet £gard ? ’ 

At length, after a conference which lasted ‘ almost without 
interruption * from midday on the 25th till dawn on the 
26th, the Austrian plenipotentiary yielded the fortresses for an 
armistice, though not till Joseph had been compelled to con- 
cede that it should be extended from Italy to Germany. 4 The 
agreement, unhappily for Austria, contained the following 
stipulation : — 

‘Dans le cas,ou les g^n^raux en chef des armies respec- 
tives en Italie auraient arrete une convention d'armistice 
avant que la pr^sente parvienne k leur connaissance, celle 
conclue par lesdits g£n<fraux sera seule ex£cut£e, bien entendu 
que V evacuation des cinq places stipuUe dans Particle i er aura 
lieu dans tous les cas! 

Now on the 16th, at Treviso, the Imperial and French 
generals had concluded an armistice. That armistice declared 
that Mantua should remain blockaded and be provisioned for 
ten days at a time. Thus, once again, the lack of news from 

1 Joseph to Talleyrand, January 15. Du Casse, pp. 226, 227. 

2 Joseph was far from happy at this period of the negotiations. From the 

15th to the 22nd he appears to have been left without instructions. He complains 
that it is very disagreeable to be less well informed than Cobenzl, who is so much 
further from his government, and that his situation daily becomes more em- 
barrassing. (Letters of the i8thand 19th.) When instructions at length arrived, 
he was clearly ashamed of them. Cobenzl made him feel he was acting dishonour- 
ably. (Letter of the 26th and Talleyrand’s reply of the 27th. Du Casse, 
pp. 232-235.) * Cobenzl to Colloredo, January 2 7. Vivenot, ii. 

4 The thirty days of the armistice of Steyer had almost expired. 
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headquarters of which he so frequently complained 1 had 
caused Cobenzl to make an irretrievable blunder. On the 
31st 2 he learnt, and learnt from a letter in which the Emperor 
congratulated himself that ‘ Mantua was worth all the other 
places put together/ that he need never have ceded * the bul- 
wark of the Empire.' 3 

The error of commission was irreparable ; one of omission 
might, Cobenzl considered, be retrieved. The agreement 
which had ceded the fortresses had been silent as to Naples. 
Joseph had declared that he had no authority to repeat the 
stipulation of the Convention of Verona, 4 and Cobenzl had 
tacitly withdrawn his demand, 5 thus abandoning Naples to 
the discretion of the French Government. Brune had like- 
wise refused Bellegarde's proposition that the troops and 
estates of the King of Naples should be implicitly included 
in the act of armistice ; but, informally, he had given a 
promise that he would make no march on Southern Italy. 
The Emperor's letter 6 received on January 31 expressed an 
earnest desire that Cobenzl would extort some confirmation 
or acknowledgment of this promise from the French Govern- 
ment ; and in accordance with this command Cobenzl 
immediately proposed that a representative of his Sicilian 

1 * V.E. may imagine the awkward situation in which I am placed by reason 
of being left in ignorance of the true state of things in Italy. I know nothing but 
what the French tell me.* (To Colloredo, January 27. Vivenot, ii., mcclxviii.) 

2 Joseph to Talleyrand, January 31 (Du’ Casse, p. 293) : 4 Cobenzl has just 
received from Vienna copy of the armistice concluded between the respective 
generals. He is filled with consternation at having put his name to the act 
which procures Mantua.’ The Emperor’s letter was written on January 22, and 
is given by Vivenot, ii., mcclvi. 

* 4 1 would sooner be shut up in these fortresses for life than have yielded them,’ 
he had written toThugut and Colloredo on January 27 (Vivenot, ii., mcclxviii.) ; 
4 but had I refused them, would they have stayed the progress which the French 
are making every day in Italy ? Would they have prevented Moreau, when he had 
denounced the armistice which has already expired, from recommencing hostilities 
at the gates of the capital ? And in that case should I obtain even the Adige ? ’ 

4 July 31 ; that the French should not march on Rome or Naples during the 
armistice. 

5 4 Le plenipotentiaire autrichien,’ wrote Joseph on the 26th (Du Casse, pp. 259, 
260), 4 sent bien qu’il livre S.M. Sicilienne a notre discretion ; mais encore ai-je 
cru devoir lui en £pargner Paveu formel et absolu.’ 

6 Written January 22. Vivenot, ii. 
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Majesty should be invited to take part in the treaty about to 
be concluded, and that the French Government should at the 
same time agree to abstain from hostilities against Naples. 
But Joseph, though he had previously assured Cobenzl 1 that 
the French Government on this point was inclined to be 
conciliatory, refused to admit any fresh delay-provoking 
article or person into the long-drawn-out negotiation. Never- 
theless he did not hesitate to tell his brother that, ‘selon 
les regies ordinaires de la biens£ance et de la justice, il 
£tait difficile de soutenir de front et sans detour a une 
grande puissance qu’elle devait laisser accabler un allie 
faible et un souverain qui tient d’aussi pres a S.M.I. que le 
roi de Naples/ 

It is unlikely that the First Consul was affected by the 
‘considerations of decency and justice’ which swayed his 
weaker brother. On the other hand, he seldom failed to see, 
and, when seen, never failed to seize, an opportunity for 
striking a blow at England’s colonial supremacy. Therefore 
Cobenzl on February 1 was informed that a passport could 
be sent to M. de Gallo, provided that he came empowered to 
give pledges of the entire separation of Naples from Eng- 
land, and would accede to the restitution of Malta to the 
Knights of St. John, and to proposals for facilitating com- 
munication between Egypt and France, and for securing the 
maintenance of the French in Egypt. 

No similar concessions were made in favour of the 
Emperor’s other relatives. Bonaparte had refused even to 
discuss the question of the Duke of Modena’s restoration : 2 
‘ We do not know such a person ; Modena is incorporated in 
the Cisalpine Republic ; its sometime possessor is now 
merely the owner of the Breisgau in our eyes, and as such 
cannot enter into our stipulations.’ And Cobenzl had 
silently dropped this ‘ unsuitable pretension.’ 

But the restitution of the Grand Duke of Tuscany was a 
different matter. It touched the Emperor as closely as the 

1 On January 26. Du Casse, p. 265. 

2 Talleyrand to Joseph, January 9. Du Casse, p. 218. 
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question of his own Italian boundary. It was fought for 
even more stubbornly. Towards the end of the negotiation 1 
we find Joseph declaring that he should have no more 
trouble with Cobenzl if he might consent to the Tuscan 
restoration, and warning his brother that he should probably 
ask him to denounce the armistice as the only means of 
inducing Austria to consent to the expulsion of the Grand 
Duke from Italy. 

In Cobenzl's original instructions (Oct. 14) the restora- 
tion of the Emperor’s brother and his participation in the 
treaty were briefly referred to as a condition qui s'entend de 
soi-meme ; but the opening words of the clause were destined 
shortly to acquire a new significance : 4 The Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany being still occupied by the troops of H.Ml Now this 
condition — an outcome of the Armistice of Alexandria — 
Bonaparte had determined to reverse before the peace. 

It was pretended that the Convention of Hohenlinden 
necessitated special measures for Italy ; and Talleyrand 
intimated 2 that the levy en masse in Tuscany must be 
suspended and the raw troops disbanded. Cobenzl’s reply 3 — 
that the French in Lombardy and Piedmont interpreted the 
right of occupation as including the right to levy troops — 
was as futile as the legendary answer of the lamb to the 
wolf. 

A pretext for invasion had been given — and was taken. 
The inadequate resistance offered by the Austrian general, the 
easy seizure of English grain and merchandise at Leghorn, 
occasioned a report, 4 which complicated the difficulties of 
Thugut and Cobenzl, to the effect that the invasion had 
not really taken place d Tinsu de VAutriche , and that Paris 
and Vienna s'entendent de lo?igues mains . Thugut, in 4 a 
state of dejection and disgust,’ 5 referred Lord Minto to 

1 January 29. Du Casse, p. 288. 

2 Talleyrand to Thugut, September 26. Du Casse, p. 49. 

s Cobenzl to Talleyrand, October 14. Vivenot. 

4 December 4, Paris Intelligence . Foreign Various, 322. 

5 Lord Minto to Lord Grenville, F. O. Austria, October 27 and 29. 
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Colloredo, 1 ‘and utterly declined to take upon himself a 
humiliation of which he was not the author ; ’ but Cobenzl 
discovered that a demand for an explanation and reparation 
of a step 2 ‘ which had destroyed the Emperor’s confidence in 
the good faith of France ’ supplied him with an excuse for 
lingering in Lun^ville. 3 

While Lord Minto was conjecturing that Bonaparte’s 
design was ‘to supply at the approaching negotiation the 
advantage they have lost in Malta,’ Talleyrand shamelessly 
answered Cobenzl’s demand by announcing that the First 
Consul felt obliged to prevent the junction of English and 
Neapolitans at Leghorn. These two partial explanations 
complement each other : the Tuscan invasion in the mind of 
Bonaparte was an item in that attack on England which stood 
as the centre and formed the circumference of his vast 
ambitions . It brought sensibly nearer the consummation 
described in that significant warriors’ chant in the theatrical 
representation of the 4th of Verid&niaire — a representation 
sanctioned and inspired by Government : ‘ Solitary on the 
seas, she shall find in the two worlds only hostile shores.’ 
For the First Consul had a double use for the invaded 
province. He meant to shut out England from the ports of 
Spain as well as from the ports of Tuscany* A simple 
restoration of the Grand Duke 5 — whatever pledges he might 

1 Lord Minto’s comment is that * the Emperor’s mind seems soured by the 
disgraces and misfortunes which have resulted from measures which have been 
peculiarly his own’ — i.e . the Convention of Hohenlindeij. 

2 November 16, Joseph to Talleyrand. Du Casse, pp. 87, 88. 

3 Thugut to Colloredo, December 15 (Vivenot, ii., mccviii.) : ‘Minto m’a 
retenu ce soir deux bonnes heures. II se r£crie beaucoup sur le s£jour prolonge 
de Cobenzl k Luneville ; je lui ai r^pondu dans le sens qu’il dit lui-meme, 
Cobenzl, d’avoir £crit au comte de Starhemberg, c’est-^-dire qu’il &ait reste \h 
dans l’esperance de conclure un armistice avec Evacuation de la Toscane . 9 

4 ‘ The King of Spain has been faithful to our cause ; he will receive a proper 
return : a prince of his blood is to sit on the Tuscan throne. His roadsteads and 
ports will be shut to our enemies.’ (Message to the Legislative Assembly 
announcing the peace, Corresp. vii. 5 362, Feb. 13.) 

5 The Grand Duke, Joseph declared on January 29 (Du Casse, 288), was 
prepared to pledge himself to receive in his ports only the number of armed 
vessels specified by France, and to acquiesce in the presence of a French garrison 
at Leghorn till the establishment of a maritime peace. 
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give of friendship to France and enmity to Britain — would 
serve only half his purpose ; 1 Tuscany, by a public article of 
the Treaty of Lun^ville, must be given to the Duke of Parma. 

It was true that the Grand Duke had been constantly 
friendly to France 2 — even to the extent of lending its Govern- 
ment four millions sterling. It was true, also, that the 
Archduke Charles and the anti-English party * now in the 
ascendant in Vienna have the greatest possible interest in the 
restoration of the Grand Duke.’ 3 And, again, it was unfortu- 
nately true that Talleyrand had instructed Joseph on the 
9th 4 to make no difficulty about Tuscany, and that the 
protocol of the nth explicitly declared that the Grand 
Duke would be restored to his dominions if Austria accepted 
the frontier of the Adige. 

But such considerations of justice and decency, of honour 
and lesser political expediency, could not seriously be weighed 
in the balance with this signal opportunity for crippling 
English commerce in the South of Europe, while the League 
of the Neutrals crippled it in the North. 

We cannot doubt that the conception of this entire design 
was coeval in the mind of Bonaparte with the autumnal 
seizure of Leghorn. It is probable, however, that he at first 
really intended to indemnify his former supporter with a 
part of the Legations, and that Thugut rightly declared 
that Cobenzl should have accepted this compensation. 5 6 But 

1 Talleyrand to Joseph, January 30. Du Casse, p. 292. 

2 As Mr. Whitbread said in the debate on the Peace Proposals from the 
Consular Government, February 3, 1800 (Pari. Hist. vol. 34), ‘the Grand 
Duke had displayed a partiality to France not more disadvantageous to the cause 
in which England was engaged than it was manifestly prejudicial in its effects to 
the security of the Grand Duke’s- government. ’ 

3 Joseph to the First Consul, January 29. Du Casse, p. 216. 

4 Talleyrand to Joseph, January 9. Joseph to Talleyrand, January 15 : ‘ Dans 

le protocole du 1 1 janvier je n’ai pas fait difficult^ de stipuler la restitution de la 
Toscane au Grand Due si la cession de l’Adige etait consentie.’ January 29, 
Joseph to the First Consul : ‘J’en avais l’ordre precis ; et je ne l’ai pas fait de 
ma tete.’ (Du Casse, p. 289.) 

6 ‘ M. de Cobenzl a mal fait de ne pas conclure sur-le-champ quand Bonaparte 
a parle d’une partie du Ferrarais pour nous et le reste pour S.A.R. de Toscane.’ 
To Colloredo, January 18, 1801. Vivenot, meexliv. 
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in the strength of the Russian friendship, which obviated all 
need of lesser alliances, Bonaparte gave rein to his Italian 
ambitions. The presence of an Austrian prince to the right 
of the Adige would be a serious hindrance to his plans. 
The Po Valley, for the present, must belong to the Cisalpine 
Republic . 1 

The Tuscan question threatened to become not only 
the chief obstacle to the conclusion of peace, but a point of 
discord between Joseph and his brother. Joseph’s attitude 
at this period is less that of plenipotentiary than of inter- 
cessor between Cobenzl and the First Consul ; he is con- 
tinuously trying to modify and harmonise the obstinacy ot 
the vanquished and the arrogance of the victor, an effort 
which meets with little success and less gratitude. His 
scruples on the subject of the sudden rise, despite of past 
protocols, in the French demands were angrily brushed 
aside by the First Consul, who declared that his brother 
had not made sufficient of the approaching arrival of M. de 
Kalitschew , 2 ambassador of Paul I. ; that he had allowed 
Cobenzl to take too high a tone; and that if he himself 
adopted the attitude of Moreau, the Austrian plenipotentiary 
would perforce assume that of M. de Lauer. Joseph obeyed 
his fresh instructions ; but he replied to the reproof with a 
dignity which seems to have affected Talleyrand, whose 
letters henceforth have a new tone of compliment and 
respect. ‘ My attitude, Citizen Consul, has been that of an 
honourable and loyal Frenchman, firm and decided, but not 
insolent and inconsistent with the principles of moderation 
professed by the French Government .’ 3 

At length he suggested as a compromise that the treaty 
should definitely compensate the Grand Duke in Germany , 4 

1 Talleyrand to Joseph, February 1, 1S01 : ‘Austria must keep nothing in 
Italy right of the Adige.’ January 30 : 4 Absolutely we will have no Austrian 
Prince right of the Adige. * Du Casse, 292, 298. 

3 Talleyrand to Joseph, January 27. Dictated by the First Consul. Du 
Casse, 274. 

3 Joseph to the First Consul, January 29. Du Casse, 289. 

4 Talleyrand to Joseph, February 1. Joseph to Talleyrand, February 4. 
Talleyrand to Joseph, February 6. Du Casse, 298, 309, 314. 
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and that Salzburg would be a suitable indemnity. The First 
Consul agreed to the proposal, with the modification that 
the indemnity should be named only in a secret article. 
And with this concession Joseph and Cobenzl, the Emperor 
and the dispossessed Grand Duke — who, as Colloredo 
remarked, was perhaps the person most to be pitied — were 
forced to be content . 1 

The struggle was almost over, though Joseph hardly 
dared to believe, or Cobenzl to acknowledge, the fact. The 
contest, during the last week of the negotiation, was trans- 
ferred from the Adige to the Rhine, and was waged over the 
mode and consequences of the cession of the left bank. Now 
to agree to that cession as one of the dispossessed princes 
was one thing ; to make it in the name of all was another. 
Yet Joseph’s preliminary instructions had announced as an 
indispensable condition of negotiation that the Emperor 
must sign for the Empire ; and Cobenzl was reminded that 
a precedent for this step had been given after the war of the 
Spanish Succession. To sign for the Empire separately, and 
subsequently, when authorisation had been asked and ob- 
tained, might be possible. But Bonaparte required not two 
successive treaties, but a single simultaneous peace. The 
French Government would induce ‘those States of the 
Empire with which we are in agreement’ to ratify the 
Emperor’s act, and Prussia had given her consent. At least, 
the Austrian statesmen said, this twofold peace must be 
followed by a Congress , 2 to whose decisions all questions of 
manner and method might be relegated. But the cumber- 
some diplomatic machinery of ancient Europe was intolerable 
to the revolutionary yet autocratic spirit of the First Consul. 
He would give the world a new edition of the Treaty of 

1 Colloredo to Cobenzl, February 14, 1801. Vivenot, ii. 

2 Cobenzl’s Instructions of December 23, 1800 (Vivenot, ii. Anmerkungen, 
72) declare : ‘ II est Evident que je dois m’en tenir de meme k l’egard de l’Allemagne- 
et de l’Empire k ce seul engagement pour toute la partie situee sur la rive droite du 
Rhin ; en consequence de quoi, aussitot que l’affaire de ma paix avec la France 
sera reglee, il sera indispensable qu’a fin de fixer pour le reste de l’Allemagne un 
ordre de choses stable, il soit convoque un congr£s g£n£ral. ’ 
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Campo Formio, but not a replica of the Congress of 
Rastadt. ‘Nous ne voulons pas de Congres' was his re- 
peated decision ; and when the treaty was at length con- 
cluded he bade the French nation congratulate itself and 
him that there ‘remain no interpretations to be feared, no 
explanations to be asked / 1 

But — this was Austria's last position — if the Emperor signs 
this definitive peace, this ‘ amalgame du traite de l’Empire 
avec le notre ,' 2 the stipulations for the Empire must not 
contain a principle injurious to Austria ; if a treaty between 
France and the Emperor cedes to the former ‘the ancient 
boundaries of Gaul,' and promises that the dispossessed princes 
shall be indemnified within the Empire, then that process of 
indemnification must extend to the ecclesiastical electors, and 
must not be carried out through secularisation. At least the 
three spiritual electors must be maintained , 3 and the treaty 
must say so . 4 But, wrote Cobenzl sorrowfully to Colloredo, 

‘ quand meme je suis parvenu a persuader le plenipotentiaire 
frangais, il n'en est resulte de la part du Premier Consul.' 

Joseph suggested a secret article 5 6 by which France should 
engage to put no hindrance to the transference of the electoral 
titles : — Koln to Munster, Trier to Augsburg, Mainz to some 
other bishopric. His brother would have none of it. The 
influence of Vienna in the Empire must entirely disappear, 
and a French clientele be formed out of the aggrandised 
secular princes. Prussia's consent to the cession of the left 
bank was bound up with the admission of the principle of 
secularisation. Russia was more than complaisant. The treaty 
must definitely restrict the indemnification to the hereditary 
princes \ 6 the losses of the Empire must be borne by the 
usufructuary proprietors without families or successors. 

1 Message of the First Consul to the Legislative Body. 

2 Cobenzl to Colloredo, February 9. Vivenot, ii. 

3 Joseph to Talleyrand, February 9. Du Casse, 319. 

4 February 3, 1801. Vivenot, mcclxxviii. 

3 Joseph to Talleyrand, February 4. Du Casse, 31 1, 312. 

6 Talleyrand to Joseph, February 1, 1801 (Du Casse, 297, 298), and Article 
VII. of the Treaty. 
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Bonaparte’s negative was characteristically enforced by a 
threat : 1 Cobenzl had better be informed that a courier from 
General Beurnonville announced the immediate arrival of 
M. de Kalitschew, ‘who comes with full powers and ample 
instructions.* ‘ We are persuaded that, such is the animosity 
of the Czar against Austria, it might occur to him to restore 
the old organisation of the Venetian States. M. de Cobenzl 
would do well if he hastened to conclude a peace before 
this question has been raised.* 

A century or two earlier it might have been politic and 
possible for the Emperor to defy the threat, to break off 
negotiations on the ground of the demanded secularisation, 
to appeal to the instincts and rally the forces of Catholicism, 
and give to the new campaign the character and fervour of a 
holy war. But the opening nineteenth century and the 
Europe of the French Revolution offered no such way of 
escape ; nor in any age or circumstance would Francis II. have 
been the man to take it. Moreover, the secret article which 
compensated the dispossessed Grand Duke with Salzburg 
was a clever political stroke on the part of the First Consul ; 
it weakened Austrian resistance by committing her to the 
very principle she was combating. ‘ I cannot think,* 2 
wrote Thugut on February 24, ‘that his Royal Highness will 
be in a hurry to go and take possession in person of the 
spoils of the Church, the spoils of the partisans of his august 
brother, the inheritance of the Abbots of Bcrchtesgaden, 
&c. ; but,’ he adds, ‘ sans doute que la n£cessitd n’a point 
de loi.* 

Nevertheless, Cobenzl struggled to the end against an 
article which seemed to open out a vista of difficulties and 
dangers. 3 As late as February 6 Joseph reports that he 

1 Talleyrand to Joseph, February 6. Du Casse, p. 315. ‘ This despatch,’ says 
Du Casse, ‘ was written under the immediate supervision of the First Consul. * 

2 To Colloredo. Vivenot, mcccxi. 

3 Thugut to Colloredo, January 27 (Vivenot, mcclxvi.) : * Ce principe (i.e. que 
S.M. a le droit de faire la paix pour 1 ’Empire) une fois admis, ils peuvent absolu- 
mentobliger S.M. de se charger de cette malheureuse pacification, et comme il ne 
nous reste aucun moyen de resistance, de stipuler pour 1 ’Empire tout ce qui leur 
passera par tete, en nous laissant en suite nous debattre avec l’Empire, la Russie, 
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‘ laboured for three hours to alter our entire ultimatum/ He 
fought with the desperation of despair, and declared that his 
country might do the same — a statement which Joseph took 
for one of his opponent's many feints , 1 but which his letters 
to Vienna show expressed his genuine conviction : ‘ Si on 
trouve a Vienne la paix inexecutable, ou les conditions trop 
dures, si Ton croit la guerre preferable, on est toujours a 
temps de prendre ce dernier parti.' The Emperor had only 
to refuse to ratify the treaty and disgrace the plenipotentiary : 
‘Je serai le premier a supplier S.M. de me sacrifier sans 
aucune consideration .' 2 

One more humiliation in connection with the cession of 
the Rhine frontier had to be swallowed by the Austrian 
plenipotentiary. France had agreed to restore the fortresses 
she held on the right bank, but she demanded that they 
should remain in the dismantled condition in which they 
were evacuated. The strongholds of the Empire were to be 
converted into monuments of Austria’s defeat ; the sixth 
stipulation of the treaty was to mark the consummation of 
her degradation . 3 ‘ I will never put my name to such a 
thing,' cried Cobenzl. ‘ Did you think I should not know 
where to stop after surrendering Mantua ?' 

Then Joseph Bonaparte was allowed to throw Cassel into 
the scale ; 4 and having obtained, ‘ au dernier moment, cette 

la Prusse, etc.’ Cobenzl had just received despatches embodying these ideas when 
he made his three hours’ resistance. * He tried,’ says Joseph, * to alter, by in- 
tercalations or verbal substitutions, the sense of essential articles.’ (Du Cassc. ) 
This conduct would certainly have been approved by Thugut, who was horrified 
at the ultimatum, pronounced it to be full of abominable pitfalls, some of which 
might be avoided through verbal changes. (To Colloredo, February 6. Yivenot, ii.) 

‘ Lorsquhl s’agit d’objets incalculables pour 1’avenir, il semble que e’est bien la 
peine de chercher k diminuer le mal s’il est possible, ou pour le moins des’expliquer 
clairement.’ (To Colloredo, February 5. Vivenot, ii.) 

1 Joseph to Talleyrand, February 4. Du Casse, p. 312. 

2 Cobenzl to Colloredo, February 3, and following letters. Vivenot, ii. 

3 Joseph to Talleyrand, February 7. Du Casse, p. 318. 

4 Joseph to Talleyrand, February 9 (Du Casse, p. 319) : * La suppression des 
articles secrets proposes, le silence sur les ecclesiastiques et la mode d ’execution du 
traite, l’admission des articles 9 et 10 [see text of treaty], la renonciation k la 
Toscane, tout jusqu’a la mention du consentement de l’Empereur aux actes de la 
deputation de Radstadt, dont M. de Cobenzl me defia de lui donner la preuve, a 
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legere amelioration pour que les Fran$ais ne possedent rien 
sur la rive droite du Rhin,’ the Austrian plenipotentiary laid 
down his arms. 

‘ Citizen Minister, the treaty has just been signed, at five 
o’clock this evening. This success dispenses me from the 
necessity of describing in detail our heated discussions of the 
last few days / 1 

With these words Joseph despatched the text of the 
treaty by General Belavene, believing, he said with a touch 
of French sentiment, that ‘ a peace which was the fruit of 
our soldiers’ heroism ’ would fittingly be delivered by one of 
their comrades. 

Cobenzl’s courier of the same date was received in the 
spirit of mournful resignation in which he was sent. 

‘ Here it is, this wretched treaty, which I have been 
obliged to sign. I believe M. le Comte left nothing and no 
way untried to obtain better conditions. I had no choice 
between the treaty as it is, and war. May his Majesty 
graciously judge me according to this alternative, pronounced 
in the most irrevocable manner / 2 

And his Majesty did judge the treaty and its maker by 
this alternative. 

‘ What could we hope,’ wrote Colloredo, ‘ from a renewal 
of hostilities in the situation in which we now find ourselves : 
entirely abandoned, without ally, without an army capable of 
fighting ( sans une armte ct faire la guerre ), without money, 
without any resource ? ’ ‘ Out of two evils one must choose 

the lesser/ ‘ Let your Excellency be reassured (Que V.E. 
se tranquillise ). Tell yourself that you have done all you 
could, and have followed and executed the orders sent you / 3 

ete defendu avec opiniatrete jusqu’au dernier moment. M. de Cobenzl s’obstinait 
a referer mon insistance a la Cour de Vienne; j’ai dfl alors ceder Cassel, etje 
ne dois qu’& cette latitude que vous m’avez laissee, ainsi qu’a l’article secret sur 
le Grand-Due, la signature obtenue.* 

1 Joseph to Talleyrand, February 9. Du Casse, p. 319. 

2 Cobenzl to Colloredo, February 9. Vivenot. 

* Colloredo to Cobenzl, February 14. Vivenot. 
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‘ I have not the courage to write to-day to the Baron de 
Thugut,’ were the words with v/hich Cobenzl concluded the 
letter which accompanied the treaty. But nothing at that 
moment could have added greatly to Thugut’s misery. The 
popular impatience at the long-drawn-out negotiation claimed 
as its victim the ex-Foreign Minister, who, though he had 
withdrawn from his bureau at the Chancery, was rightly said 
to have preserved all his former influence over the Emperor 
and Colloredo, and was wrongly believed to be hindering the 
peace. 1 Ceding to the clamour which Thugut himself de- 
spised, the Emperor ordered his faithful servant to leave the 
capital ; and Thugut sorrowfully prepared to quit the 
beloved master who, he was convinced, was walking in the 
same path which had led Louis XVI. to the scaffold. 2 
‘ Apres 1’avoir servi avec tant de zele, pourquoi S.M. voudrait- 
elle m’affliger a la mort uniquement pour satisfaire la haine 
injuste de mes ennemis? > he asked in bitterness of soul. 3 
But in fact there could be no place for Thugut in a govern- 
ment which had made peace with France. It was fitting 
that with the termination of the Second Coalition its two 
great guiding spirits should make their formal exits from the 
European stage — that the conclusion of the Peace of Luneville 
should be coincident in time with the retirement of Pitt from 
office and with the dismissal of Thugut. 

How does it look to us, this Treaty of Luneville ? What 
is its significance for the world to-day ? Viewed from the 
vantage-ground of a century, it wears a less baleful aspect 
than it exhibited to those who saw it closer. 

To Gentz it was an unmitigated European disaster ; to 
Lefevre an immense misfortune, since ‘ from this treaty have 
issued all our glory and all our disasters ; ’ to Fournier it 
seemed ‘a monument of Austria’s defeat;’ to German his- 
torians a mere milestone on the road along which General 

1 Colloredo to Cobenzl, February 10. Colloredo to Thugut, January 16. 
Vivenot, ii. 

2 Emperor to Thugut, February 9. Vivenot. 

3 Thugut to Colloredo, February 13, February 23. Vivenot. 
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Bonaparte marched to empire — and to St. Helena. But to 
us, who behold a united Germany and an Italy which is more 
than ‘ a geographical expression/ this peace stands chiefly as 
the symbol and the instrument of that social and intellectual 
upheaval of the eighteenth century which destroyed the old 
European order of dynastic interests, divided allegiances 
and petty patriotisms, and gave birth to the newer order of 
national sovereignties and national self-consciousness. 

Its stipulations put bounds to the Hapsburg greed, ejected 
the Austrian from Central Italy, and reduced the territorial 
divisions of the country. It was a step to that French 
dominion which made unification visible and possible, to that 
despotism in the guise of liberty which created roads and 
bridges, trampled out municipal privileges and jealousies, 
replaced innumerable conflicting jurisdictions by a single 
civil and criminal code, and under which, as Mazzini recog- 
nised, a sense of nationality for the first time awoke. 

It prepared the way for the destruction of the temporal 
power of the Papacy by destroying the little counterparts of 
that power in Germany ; while in Germany the secularisation 
of the dominions of the Prince Bishops and Abbots did more 
than change the balance of power in the Diet, and conse- 
quently annihilate the supremacy of the family with whom 
for three centuries the imperial crown had been -an heirloom. 
The position of the great immediate ecclesiastical vassals, 
looking spiritually to the Pope, temporally to the Emperor, 
had corresponded with the fundamental idea, the essential 
twofold character of the Holy Roman Empire. Secularisa- 
tion not only, as Cobenzl prophesied, ‘ upset the entire con- 
stitution of the Empire/ it extinguished its principle of life. 

The seventh article of the Treaty of Lun£ville gave the 
coup de grace to a noble time-worn death-stricken institution, 
and cleared the ground for a new and vigorous empire, built, 
not upon fair unrealised ideals of universal Christian unity, 
but upon the commonplace tangible foundation of racial 
affinity. 
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APPENDIX I 

Letter from Lord Grenville to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris , 
dated Downing Street , January 4, 1800. 

Sir, — I have received, and laid before the King, the two letters 
which you have transmitted to me ; and his Majesty, seeing no reason 
to depart from those forms which have long been established in 
Europe for transacting business with foreign States, has commanded 
me to return, in his name, the official answer, which I send you here- 
with enclosed. I have the honour to be, with high considera- 
tion, &c. 

(Signed) Grenville. 
(From Parliamentary History , 1798-1800, vol. xxxiv. p. 1198.) 


APPENDIX II 

Aus dem Reiseparticulare Saint-Julien’s 1 


(a) Von Genua nach Wien 





Posten 

17 Juni 1800, 

von Genua nach Novi 

• 52 

18 

>> 

von Novi nach Voghera 

. 6 

19 

>> 

von Voghera nach Piacenza 

• 5 

20 

>> 

von Piacenza nach Lodi 

• 3 * 

21 

>> 

von Lodi nach Mailand 

2 h 

22 


von Mailand nach Mantua . 

. ni 

2 3 

a 

von Mantua nach Conegliano 

. 12^ 

2 4 

>) 

von Conegliano nach Resinta 

• sh 

2 5 

)> 

von Resinta nach Friesach . 

. 10 

26 

it 

von Friesach nach Kronbath 

. 6 

2 7 

a 

von Kronbath nach Neunkirchen 

. 9 | 

28 

a 

von Neunkirchen nach Wien 

4 


1 Given by August Fournier, Historische Studien und Skizzen , 1885, p. 209. 
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(b) Von Wien nach Paris 


6 Juli 1800, 

von Wien nach Neunkirchen 

7 


von Neunkirchen nach Knittelfeld 

8 

>> 

von Knittelfeld nach Velden 

9 

>> 

von Velden nach Resinta 

10 

>> 

von Resinta nach Castelfranco 

1 1 


von Castelfranco nach Mantua 

12 

>> 

von Mantua nach Livoniole 

!3 

>> 

von Livoniole nach Mailand 

14 

53 

von Mailand nach San Germano 

i5 

3 3 

von San Germano nach Novalese 

16 

» 

von Novalese nach St. Jean de Maurienne 

17 


von St. Jean de Maurienne nach Pont Beauvoisin 

18 

33 

von Pont Beauvoisin nach Maison Blanche 

19 

JJ 

von Maison Blanche nach Rouvray 

20 

J) 

von Rouvray nach Paris. 


APPENDIX III 

The Emperor to General Bonaparte 

July 5, 1800. 

Monsieur le General Bonaparte, — I have received your letter 
dated 27 Prairial (June 14), and I can only praise the sentiments of 
humanity which the heart-rending spectacle of the horrors of war in- 
spires in you, especially in circumstances adapted to throw a glamour 
over them — the moment which follows a victory. But there is justice 
which I claim in my turn and which you appear to have overlooked ; 
it is, that one cannot and one could not impute to me, in my case, 
the existence or the continuation of this deplorable war, which has 
already made and will make yet many victims. 

It is not against this or that form of government in France that I 
have fought. I have been obliged to take up arms in defence of my 
States, twice attacked without provocation on my part ; as chief of 
the Germanic body I make war in support of the Empire. Now, I 
ask you honestly, has the French nation a similar necessity for war? 
Neither its territory nor its government is in dispute. It fights far 
from its home to maintain itself by conquest, to preserve or re-establish 
governments founded by force, even against the will of the peoples 
concerned ; that is to say, after having condemned the ambition of 
the Directory, the aim of France in continuing the war is to profit by 
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the success of this same ambition. There is no longer a balance of 
power in Europe, since it is necessary that several States unite to 
resist one ; what then if that power should add to its former pre- 
ponderance the unparalleled addition of immense conquests and 
should appropriate besides a decisive influence over most of the other 
States ? To propose peace on such conditions would be of no service 
to humanity, would not be even to desire peace ; therefore I am dis- 
posed to credit you with more reassuring intentions for the repose of 
Europe. 

There might be other reflections to make on different passages of 
your letter, but I confine myself to observing on the subject of your 
remarks on Mayence, that I could not cede that city because the 
Empire alone had the right to do so ; my troops only evacuated it 
as a consequence of a separate peace. 

As to my personal feelings, I abhor, and I have always abhorred, 
the shedding of human blood, and from the first overtures which 
have been made to me, now some time ago, I have given you the 
most positive assurance that I would be always ready to second 
means which would lead to a just and lasting peace. I accept then 
the proposition of a general armistice, and I have now instructed 
General Kray to make arrangements with General Moreau on the 
subject of the respective position of the two armies in Germany. 
For the rest I have sent to you the Count de St. Julien, major-general 
in my army, and he is charged with my instructions to point out to 
you how essential it is not to enter upon public and formal negotia- 
tions likely to inspire prematurely so many people with hopes perhaps 
illusory before having ascertained generally if the bases which you 
wish to propose for peace are such as one may flatter oneself may 
gain this desirable object. 

It is necessary, without doubt, that these bases be clear and precise, 
that they be capable of tranquillising Europe, but especially that they 
be drawn up on a system calculated to inspire confidence as tending 
to re-establish the balance of power. In my opinion it will be of 
little use to return to the Treaty of Campo Formio, the stipulations 
of which are mostly or entirely impracticable, or so complicated that 
they inevitably drag Europe into new troubles, as experience has 
already only too well proved. But if other bases, adapted to pro- 
duce a durable peace, are presented, I am ready, as I have always 
been, to second them with ardour, while endeavouring to combine 
them with the engagements which, since the renewal of the last 
hostilities, I have found myself obliged to contract, and with my 
constant desire for a general pacification, which I am always disposed 
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to regard as the true means of insuring both the durability of the 
peace and an equal division among us of its benefits. 

I hope that this candid explanation will convince you more and 
more of the sincerity of my sentiments ; it will be worthy of you to 
consider the great work of peace from the points of view which I 
have just presented to you, to share my hopes respecting it, and find 
a new kind of glory in realising them. Finally, Monsieur le General 
Bonaparte, you already know on many occasions all my esteem for 
you, and I take advantage with pleasure of this opportunity of giving 
you a new assurance of it. 


APPENDIX IV 
Thugut to Melas 

Wien, den 9. April 1800. 

Nachdem nun Herr General Graf St. Julien ohnehin alle bei 
der Armee vorkommenden politischen Geschafte zu leiten hat, Se. 
Maj. solchen bisher keinerdings in der Linie anzustellen gedanken, 
sondern denselben zur Besorgung der ihm bei seiner Abreise aus 
Wien ertheilten Auftrage in seiner dermaligen Activitat hiermit 
neuerlich zu bestatigen geruhet haben, folglich selber fortan die 
politische Correspondenz mit Auswartigen und die politischen 
Geschafte im Lande, sowie auch unter Anderem in dem piemonte- 
sischen undnamentlich die Organisirungder piemontesischenTruppen 
zu besorgen hat, so ist der Allerhochsten Gesinnung gemass, dass 
inzwischen, bis zur Ankunft des Herrn v. Roner in Genua, von dem 
Grafen v. St. Julien die ersten politischen Einrichtungen in dem 
Genuesischen nach dem Sinne der obangeftihrten Instruction 
eingeleitet werden, und wollen daher Euer Exc. belieben, ihm solche 
zur Einsicht mitzutheilen und ihn besonders fiber Jenes zu belehren 
was in Zusammenhange mit militarischen Hinsichten dort etwa 
vorzukehren dienlich sein durfte. 


APPENDIX V 

Lord Minto's Despatches after the Convention of Hohe?ilinden 

Vienna, September 24. 

He announces the news of the armistice and its effect on Thugut. 
‘ I never saw him nor any other man so much affected as he was 
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when he communicated this transaction to me to-day. His sense of 
its enormity is not weaker than mine.’ 

It seemed to both to be ‘announcing a predetermination not to 

fight/ 

‘This disgrace is exclusively the work of M. de Lehrbach, who 
has practised on the weakness of the Emperor, and seized the oppor- 
tunity of setting up a kind of independence of M. de Thugut, or 
perhaps a competition with him, as it has long been his wish to do/ 

‘ The superiority of the French army and the fatal consequences 
of a defeat are given as the motives of this armistice/ Lord Minto 
remarks that these conditions ‘would equally justify a disgraceful 
peace/ 

‘ The character of M. de Lehrbach is that of the weakest and at 
the same time the most profligate and corrupt man in the Empire. 
He is universally hated and despised. Besides which it appears as 
if the government would be altogether conducted by Court intrigues, 
practising on the imbecility of the Emperor. No man will be really 
responsible, and no measure or system will be in any degree to be 
depended on/ 

‘If Baron Thugut consulted his own feelings or his own honour 
alone, he would no doubt have resigned his portfolio to-day; but 
the total ruin of the Emperor’s affairs would then seem so inevitable 
that I cannot help deprecating that resolution/ 

Vienna, September 29. 

Lord Minto determined to remonstrate ‘against the future em- 
ployment of M. de Lehrbach at the Congress/ Thugut has resigned, 
and therefore declines to receive the protest. Lord Minto obtains 
an audience with the Emperor at Schon-Brun and reads the remon- 
strance he has prepared. The Emperor stops him, declines to 
hear it, and refers him to Colloredo. 

On September 30 Lord Minto saw Thugut, who implored him 
to take back the note of remonstrance out of personal regard for the 
Emperor. Lord Minto declines, but subsequently yields to Thugut’s 
representations on learning that Lehrbach would not be appointed to 
the department for Foreign Affairs, nor to the mission at Luneville. 
The concession was made reluctantly, and the Emperor said ‘ the 
world would impute the step to Thugut’s instigation and influence.’ 
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APPENDIX VI 

Text of the Treaty of Luneville 

Traiti de Paix entre la Ripublique Frangoise et Sa Majeste F Empereur 
et le Corps Germaniqae , signe a Luntville le 9 fivrier 1801. 

Sa Majesty PEmpereur, Roi de Hongrie et de Boheme, et le 
Premier Consul de la Republique Frangoise, au nom du peuplefrangois, 
ayant egalement a coeur de faire cesser les malheurs de la guerre, ont 
r^solu de proceder k la conclusion d’un traite defmitif de paix et 
d’amitie. Sadite Majeste imp^riale et royale, ne desirant pas moins 
vivement de faire participer l’Empire Germanique aux bienfaits de la 
paix, et les conjonctures pr&entes ne laissant pas le terns necessaire 
pour que Pempire soit consult^ et puisse intervenir par ses deputes 
dans la n^gociation, sadite Majeste ayant d’ailleurs egard a ce qui 
a e'te consenti par la deputation de Pempire au precedent congres de 
Rastadt, a resolu, a Pexemple de ce qui a eu lieu dans des circon- 
stances semblables, de stipuler au nom du Corps Germanique. En 
consequence de quoi, les parties contractantes ont norame pour leurs 
plenipotentiaries, savoir : S.M. imperiale et royale, le sieur Louis, 
Comte du Saint-Empire Romain, de Cobenzl, chevalier de la Toison 
d’Or, grand’-croix de POrdre de St. Etienne et de POrdre de St. Jean 
de Jerusalem, chambellan conseiller intime actuel de sadite Majeste 
imperiale et royale, son ministre des conferences, et vice-chan celier 
de cour et d’Etat ; et le Premier Consul de la Republique Frangoise, 
au nom du peuple frangois, le citoyen Joseph Bonaparte, conseiller 
d’Etat : lesquels, apres avoir echange leurs pleins pouvoirs, ont arrets 
les articles suivans. 

Art. I. — II y aura, k Pavenir et pour toujours, paix, amitie et bonne 
intelligence entre S.M. PEmpereur, Roi de Hongrie et de Boheme, 
stipulant tant en son nom qu’en celui de PEmpire Germanique, 
et la Republique Frangoise : s’engageant sadite Majeste k faire donner 
par ledit empire sa ratification en bonne et due forme au present 
traite. La plus grande attention sera apportee de part et d’autre, au 
maintien d’une parfaite harmonie, et k prevenir toutes sortes d’hosti- 
lites par terre ou par mer pour quelque cause et sous quelque pretexts 
que ce puisse etre, en s’attachant avec soin k entretenir Punion 
heureusement retablie. II ne sera donne aucun secours et protection, 
soit directement, soit indirectement, k ceux qui voudroient porter 
prejudice k Pune ou k Pautre des parties contractantes. 

Art. II. — La cession des ci-devant provinces Belgiques k la Re- 
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publique Frangoise stipule par Particle III du traite de Campo- 
Formio, est renouvelde ici de la maniere la plus formelle ; en sorte 
que S.M. imperiale et royale, pour elle et ses successeurs, tant en son 
nom qu’au nom de l’Empire Germanique, renonce a tous ses droits et 
titres aux susdites provinces, lesquelles seront possed£es k perp&uite, 
en toute souverainet£ et propriete, par la R^publique Frangoise, avec 
tous les biens territoriaux qui en dependent. Sont pareillement 
c£d£s k la R^publique Frangoise, par Sa Majesty imperiale et royale et 
du consentement formel de l’Empire : (1) le comte de Falkenstein, 
avec ses dependances ; (2) le Frickthal et tout ce qui appartient k 
la maison d’Autriche sur la rive gauche du Rhin, entre Zurzach et 
Bale : la R^publique Frangoise se reservant de ceder ce dernier pays 
a la Republique Helv&ique. 

Art. III. — De meme, en renouvellement et confirmation de 
Particle VI du traits de Campo-Formio, S.M. l’Empereur et Roi 
possedera, en toute souverainete et propriety les pays ci-dessous 
designes, savoir : l’lstrie, la Dalmatie, et les lies ci-devant vdnitiennes 
de l’Adriatique en dependantes ; les bouches du Cattaro, la ville de 
Venise ; les Lagunes, et les pays compris entre les Etats h£reditaires 
de S.M. PEmpereur et Roi, la Mer-Adriatique, et PAdige depuis sa 
sortie du Tyrol jusqu’& son embouchure dans ladite mer ; le Thalweg 
de PAdige servant de ligne de delimitation ; et comme par cette 
ligne les villes deVeroneetdePorto-Legnanosetrouverontpartagdes, 
il sera etabli, sur le milieu des ponts desdites villes, des ponts-levis 
qui marqueront la separation. 

Art. IV. — L’article XVIII du traitd de Campo-Formio est 
pareillement renouvele, en cela que S.M. PEmpereur et Roi s’oblige 
& ceder au Due de Modene, en indemnity des pays que ce prince et 
ses heritiers avoient en Italie, le Brisgau, qu’il possedera aux memes 
conditions que celles en vertu desquelles il poss^doit le Mod&iois. 

Art. V. — Il est en outre convenu que S.A.R. le Grand-Due de 
Toscane renonce, pour elle et pour ses successeurs et ayant cause, 
au grand-duch£ de Toscane, et a la partie de Pile d’Elbe qui en 
depend, ainsi qu’k tous droits et titres resultant de ses droits sur les- 
dits Etats, lesquels seront poss£d£s desormais en toute souverainetd et 
propriete par son Altesse Royale Plnfant Due de Parme. Le Grand- 
Due obtiendra en Allemagne une indemnity pleine et entiere de ses 
Etats d’ltalie. Le Grand-Due disposera k sa volont^ des biens et 
proprietes qu’il possede particulierement en Toscane, soit par acqui- 
sition personnelle, soit par her^dite des acquisitions personnelles 
de feu S.M. PEmpereur Leopold II., son pere, ou de feu S.M. 
PEmpereur Frangois I,, son ayeul ; il est aussi convenu que les 
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creances, etablissemens et autres propri£t£s du grand-duche, aussi 
bien que les dettes duement hypothequ£es sur ce pays, passeront au 
nouveau Grand-Due. 

Art. VI. — S.M. l’Empereur et Roi, tant en son nom qu’en celui 
de l’Empire Germanique, consent k ce que la Republique Frangoise 
possede desormais, en toute souverainete et propriety, les pays et 
domaines situes a la rive gauche du Rhin et qui faisoient partie de 
l’Empire Germanique; de maniere qu’en conformity de ce qui avoit 
€i€ express^ment consenti au congres de Rastadt par la deputation 
de l’Empire, et approuve par l’Empereur, le Thalweg du Rhin soit 
desormais la limite entre la Republique Frangoise et l’Empire 
Germanique, savoir : depuis l’endroit oil le Rhin quitte le territoire 
helvetique, jusqu’a celui oil il entre dans le territoire batave. En 
consequence de quoi, la Republique Frangoise renonce formellement 
a toute possession quelconque sur la rive droite du Rhin, et consent 
a restituer a qui il appartient, les places de Dusseldorf, Ehrenbreit- 
stein, Philippsbourg, le fort de Cassel et autre fortifications vis-a-vis 
de Mayence k la rive droite, le fort de Kehl et le Vieux Brissac, sous 
la condition expresse que ces places et forts continueront a rester 
dans l’etat oil ils se trouveront lors de Fevacuation. 

Art. VII. — Et comme, par suite de la cession que fait l’Empire 
a la Republique Frangoise, plusieurs princes et fitats de l’Empire se 
trouvent particulierement depossedes, en tout ou en partie, tandis 
que e’est a l’Empire Germanique collectivement a supporter les pertes 
resultantes des stipulations du present traite, il est convenu entre Sa 
Majeste l’Empereur et Roi, tant en son nom qu’au nom de l’Empire 
Germanique, et la Republique Frangoise, qu’en conformity des 
principes formellement etablis au congres de Rastadt, 1’Empire sera 
tenu de donner aux princes hereditaires qui se trouvent depossedes k 
la rive gauche du Rhin un dedommagement qui sera pris dans le 
sein dudit Empire, suivant les arrangemens qui, d’apres ces bases, 
seront ulterieurement determines. 

Art. VIII. — Pans tous les pays cedes, acquis ou echanges par le- 
present traite, il est convenu, ainsi qu’il avoit ete fait par les articles 
IV et X du traite de Campo-Formio, que ceux auxquels ils ap- 
partiendront se chargeront des dettes hypothequees sur le sol desdits 
pays ; mais attendu les difficultes qui sont survenues a cet egard sur 
Tinterpretation desdits articles du traite de Campo-Formio, il est 
expressement entendu que la Republique Frangoise ne prend k sa 
charge que les dettes resultantes d’emprunts formellement consents 
par les Etats des pays cedes, ou des depenses faites pour l’administra- 
tion effective desdits pays. 
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Art. IX. — Aussitot apres Pechange des ratifications du present 
traite il sera accorde dans tous les pays cedes, acquis ou ^changes 
par ledit traits, a tous les habitans ou proprietaires quelconques, 
main-levde du sequestre mis sur leurs biens, effets et revenus, a 
cause de la guerre qui a eu lieu. Les parties contractantes s’obligent 
a acquitter tout ce qu’elles peuvent devoir pour fonds a elles pretes par 
lesdits particuliers, ainsi que sur les dtablissemens publics desdits 
pays, et a payer ou rembourser toute rente constitute a leur profit 
sur chacune d’elles. En consequence de quoi, il est expressement 
reconnu que les proprietaires d’actions de la Banque de Vienne, 
devenus frangois, continueront a jouir du bdnefice de leurs actions, 
et en toucheront les intdrets echus ou a echoir, nonobstant tout 
sequestre et toute derogation, qui seront regardes comme non-avenus, 
notamment la derogation resultante de ce que les proprietaires 
frangois n’ont pas fourni les trente et les cent pour cent demandes 
aux actionnaires de la Banque de Vienne par S.M. l’Empereur et Roi. 

Art. X. — Les parties contractantes feront egalement lever tous 
sdquestres qui auroient ete mis k cause de la guerre sur les biens, 
droits et revenus des sujets de S.M. l’Empereur ou de PEmpire, dans 
le territoire de la Republique Frangoise, et des citoyens frangois dans 
les Etats de sadite Majestd ou de PEmpire. 

Art. XI. — Le present traite de paix, notamment les articles VIII., 
IX. et XV. ci-apres, est declare commun aux Republiques Batave, 
Helvetique, Cisalpine et Ligurienne. Les parties contractantes se 
garantissent mutuellement Pinddpendance desdites republiques, et la 
facultd aux peuples qui les habitent d’adopter telle forme de 
gouvernement qu’ils jugeront convenable. 

Art. XII. — S.M. impdriale et royale renonce pour elle et ses suc- 
cesseurs, en faveur de la Rdpublique Cisalpine, a tous les droits et 
titres provenant de ces droits, que sadite Majesty pourroit prdtendre 
sur les pays qu’elle poss^doit avant la guerre, etqui, aux termes de 
Particle VIII. du traitd de Campo-Formio, sont maintenant partie de 
la Rdpublique Cisalpine, laquelle les possddera en toute souverainete 
et propridte, avec tous les biens territoriaux qui en dependent. 

Art. XIII. — S.M. impdriale et royale, tant en son nom qu’au 
nom de PEmpire Germanique, confirme Padhesion deja donnee par le 
traitd de Campo-Formio k la reunion des ci-devant fiefs imperiaux 
a la Rdpublique Ligurienne, et renonce a tous droits provenans de ces 
droits sur lesdits fiefs. 

Art. XIV. — Conformement k Particle XI. du traitd de Campo- 
Formio, la navigation de PAdige, servant de limite entre les Etats de 
S.M. imperiale et royale et ceux de la Republique Cisalpine, sera 
N.S.— VOL. XV. K 
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libre, sans que de part et d’autre on puisse y etablir aucun peage, ni 
tenir aucun batiment arme en guerre. 

Art. XV. — Tous les prisonniers de guerre faits de part et d’autre, 
ainsi que les otages enleves ou donnes pendant la guerre qui n’auront 
pas encore restitues, le seront dans quarante jours, a dater de 
celui de la signature du present traits. 

Art. XVI. — Les biens fonciers et personnels non alien^s de 
S.A.R. FArchiduc Charles, et des heritiers de feue S.A.R. madame 
FArchiduchesse Christine, qui sont situes dans les pays cedes a la 
Republique Frangoise, leur seront restitues, a la charge de les vendre 
dans l’espace de trois ans- II en sera de meme des biens fonciers 
et personnels de S.A.R. FArchiduc Ferdinand et Madame l’Archi- 
duchesse Beatrix, son spouse, dans le territoire de la Republique 
Cisalpine. 

Art. XVII.— Les articles XII., XIII., XV., XVI., XVII. et 
XXIII. du traite de Campo-Formio sont particulierement rappeies 
pour etre executes, suivant leur forme et teneur, comme s’ils etoient 
insures mot a mot dans le present traite. 

Art. XVIII. — Les contributions, livraisons, fournitures et presta- 
tions quelconques de guerre cesseront d’avoir lieu, a dater du jour 
de l’echange des ratifications donnees au present traite, d’une part 
par S.M. l’Empereur et par FEmpire Germanique, d’autre part par la 
Republique Frangoise. 

Art. XIX. — Le present traite sera ratifie par S.M. FEmpereur 
et Roi, par FEmpire, et par la Republique Frangoise dans Fespace de 
trente jours, ou plutot si faire se peut : et il est convenu que les 
armees des deux puissances resteront dans les positions oil elles se 
trouvent, tant en Allemagne qu’en Italie, jusqu’a ce que lesdites 
ratifications de FEmpereur et Roi, de l’Empire et de la Republique 
Frangoise, aient ete simultanement £chang£es a Lun^ville, entre les 
plenipotentiaires respectifs. II est aussi convenu que dix jours apres 
Fechange desdites ratifications les armies de S.M. impdriale et 
royale seront rentr^es sur les possessions hereditaires, mais qu’elles 
seront evacuees dans le meme espace de terns par les armies frangoises, 
et que 30 jours apres ledit ^change les armies frangoises auront 
£vacud la totality de FEmpire, 

Fait et signd a Lun^ville, le 20 pluviose, an 9 de la Republique 
Frangoise, 9 fevrier, 1801. 

Signe : Louis, Comte de Cobenzl. 

Joseph Bonaparte. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AN ENGLISH 
DIPLOMATIC AGENT IN PARIS, 1669-1677. 

By Miss M. B. CURRAN. 

Read May 16. 

Amongst the multifarious contents of the Old State Paper 
Office in Whitehall which were brought to light after the 
death of the famous Secretary of State of King Charles II., 
Sir Joseph Williamson, who was also keeper of the diplomatic 
archives, were certain bundles of despatches received from 
Mr. William Pervvich, and dated at Paris between the years 
1669 and 1677. These distinctive bundles, which at that 
time stood for the diplomatic correspondence between 
England and France during the most critical period of the 
foreign policy of the reign, have long since been broken up 
and distributed amongst the series of * State Papers, France/ 
preserved in the Public Record Office. 

Concerning the writer of these important despatches little 
can be gleaned from contemporary sources, whilst his official 
career is unrecorded in every modern work of biographical 
reference. The earliest mention of his name occurs in the 
State Papers of August, 1666, in a letter which contains the 
statement that certain London agents have forwarded letters 
for Sir Joseph Williamson and Mr. Pervvich. 1 

In the year 1668 we find him as a member of Lord 
Arlington’s household in correspondence with Sir Joseph 
Williamson, who was at that time Under-Secretary of State. 2 

1 State Papers , Domestic, Ch. II., August 6, 1666. 

2 Ibid. May 21 , 1 668. 
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From this correspondence we gather that Perwich was em- 
ployed in an official capacity, but that he was not one of the 
trained body of clerks connected with the Secretary of State’s 
office under the immediate supervision of Williamson himself. 1 
Probably he was employed as private secretary to Lord 
Arlington, for in July, 1668, we find him writing to William- 
son from Bath, acknowledging the receipt of his lordship’s 
letters, 2 and again on July 22 of the same year he writes to 
thank Williamson on Lord Arlington’s behalf for letters sent 
by Mr. Stanley. 3 

Apparently he accompanied Lord Montagu’s mission to 
Paris in the early part of the year 1669 as Lord Arlington’s 
special representative, for in a letter preserved in the same 
collection from Alfred Ellis to Williamson, dated April 21, 
1670, the former suggests the transfer of all postal arrange- 
ments to Mr. Perwich, ‘who understands our disputes much 
better,’ rather than to Mr. Francis Vernon. 4 

Again, in August of the same year, Robert Yard forwards 
letters to Williamson which had arrived by the French post 
from Mr. Vernon and Mr. Perwich. 5 

Francis Vernon had been appointed Ralph Montagu’s 
secretary for his embassy to Paris, but he appears to have 
given some dissatisfaction to the Government at home, and 
during the next few years Perwich made good use of the 
opportunity thus afforded him for the display of his talents as 
a diplomatist. 

Whilst Sir Joseph Williamson was acting as one of the 
plenipotentiaries to the Congress at Cologne, Perwich main- 
tained a close correspondence with him from Paris, and 
endeavoured to keep him well informed on all matters con- 
cerning the relations between England and France. In fact, 
he appears to have been the chief source of information to 
the English Government during the period of negotiations 
immediately preceding the second Dutch war of 1672, and 
during the two following years. 

1 State Papers , Domestic, Ch. II., May 21, 166S. 2 Ibid. July 18, 1668. 

3 Ibid. July 22, 1668. 4 Ibid. April 21, 1670. 5 Ibid. August 1 8, 1670. 
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It is clear that the officials at home placed great reliance 
on his opinions, and Robert Yard, in one of his letters from 
Whitehall to Sir Joseph Williamson, whilst the latter was in 
Cologne, remarks that there is no foreign news to communi- 
cate, as Mr. Perwich had taken another way to send Lord 
Arlington the advices bf those parts (meaning France and 
Italy). 1 

In the Montagu correspondence preserved at Beaulieu 
there are various allusions to William Perwich, all tending to 
show the value of his services to the Secretary of State. 

Like many other public servants at this time, he seems to 
have found a difficulty in getting money from England, and 
on one occasion complains that for nine months he had not 
received any part of his official salary, ‘ his own small stock 
being long since devoured in letters and other extraordinary 
expenses, having for other subsistence been beholding to Sir 
Stephen Fox.’ 2 

After the year 1674 the number of the despatches 
written in Perwich’s distinctive handwriting gradually di- 
minishes, until in the early part of the year 1677 they cease 
entirely. 

The last mention we have of him seems to be in a letter 
dated February 6, 1677, ' m which Montagu asks Lord Arling- 
ton if he is really much interested in Mr. Perwich, who, he 
says, ‘ is at a stand, though he can seldom stand, for he is 
most eternally drunk. Therefore, pray, my lord, tell me in 
your next whether you are in jest or earnest concerned for 
him ; if in earnest, I will do him all the service I can, though 
he can do me none.’ 3 

The period covered by the diplomatic correspondence of 
this obscure agent extends very nearly from the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle to that of Nimwegen. The aim of the 
foreign policy of France during this eventful period is well 

1 Letters of Sir J. Williamson , i. 10. 

2 State Papers , France, December 30, 1673. 

3 Montagu- Arlington Correspondence , February 6, 1677, p. 523. 
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marked by the various intrigues designed to break up the 
Triple Alliance, and to win England over to French interests ; 
to destroy the commercial supremacy of Holland, and to 
develop the trade of the French seaports. This policy was 
doubtless intended to mask Louis’ main designs upon the 
Flemish possessions of the Spanish Crown, but that it was 
not without direct advantage to France is clear from the 
foreign correspondence of the period. 

When Montagu went as English Ambassador to Paris in 
1669, Charles Colbert, brother of Jean Colbert, was about 
to set out as French Ambassador to England, whose King 
was reported to have 4 no greater desire than to make an 
alliance with France.’ 

The chief obstacle in the way of this alliance seems to 
have been Arlington, who was greatly distrusted in France, 
especially by Madame Henrietta of Orleans ; but, by the dis- 
play of a little tact on the part of Montagu, the Earl was 
soon regarded with much favour at the French Court. 1 

Colbert had evidently been ordered to do nothing unless 
England would abandon the Triple Alliance. 2 He arrived 
in London at the same time that Temple started for the 
Hague, with instructions to watch over the French designs 
on Holland, and to form, if possible, a powerful league against 
Louis by enlisting the support of the Swiss Cantons and the 
Princes of Brandenburg, Luxembourg, and Saxe. 3 It is clear 
that Temple must have worked unsuccessfully to this end, 
for Perwich informs Sir Joseph Williamson that ‘ the Swisses 
have been lately bought off for their intention of creeping 
into tjie Triple Alliance.’ 4 

In spite of the numerous audiences which Colbert had of 
the King, he could get nothing but evasive or negative 
answers. Montagu indeed appears to have heard a very 
unfavourable report of Colbert’s influence at the English 

1 Montagu- Arlington Letters, p. 435. 

2 Mignet, Negociations relatives sur la Succession cTEspagne sous Louis XI V. , 
iii. 23. 

3 Ibid \ iii. 39. 


4 State Papers, For., May 1, 1669. 
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Court, for in a letter to Arlington, dated July 3, 1669, he 
writes that the King of France told Madam that ‘he was 
afraid Mr. Colbert would not do much good in England, for 
he heard that the King and everybody laugh at him.’ 1 

At this time Louis XIV. was evidently much more 
anxious than Charles II. for an alliance, and Montagu 
recommended Arlington to try to bring about an under- 
standing, as ‘ there is no kind of terms that the King may 
not have from the French.’ 2 The French, according to 
Perwich, 4 apprehended much that Van Beuninghen is to 
go Ambassador for England, whom they have, as they say, 
great reason to hate,’ 3 and this, no doubt, increased their 
anxiety to complete the alliance at the earliest possible 
date. Then, again, they felt that the alliance must be com- 
pleted before Parliament met in England, otherwise their 
negotiations would be of no avail. 

Meanwhile Louis was leaving ‘ no stone unturned whereby 
he could with convenience increase his strength, for all the 
workmen and labourers that were then employed in fortifying 
the new conquest places — that is, those taken in Flanders in 
the campaign of 1667 — had the offer to engage themselves in 
the King’s service in case any war should happen with Spain 
or the young King die, that they shall then continue as 
soldiers under the same pay they now are.’ 4 

One thing which rankled in the minds of the English was 
the treaty of 1667 made by Colbert, by which the duties on 
manufactured goods brought into France had been doubled, 
and in consequence had risen to nearly 80 per cent, of the 
value of the goods. 5 

1 Montagu- Arlington Letters , p. 428. 2 Ibid. p. 423. 

s State Papers , For., April 17, 1669. 4 Ibid. May 11, 1699. 

5 Baschet, Transcripts , Ambassador Colbert to Monsieur Colbert , Septem- 

ber 12, 1669: ‘On insiste fort ici sur deux points, sur lesquels je ne crois pas 
que vous ayez dessein de leur donner satisfaction. Le premier est que les tarifs 
des entries et sorties soient remis de port et d’autres au meme dtat qu’ils £taient 
en 1664, disant, comme il est vrai, que par celui de 1667 vous avez rehausse les 
droits d’entree sur les manufactures d’Angleterre au double de ce qu’ils etaient, 

et qui vont k present i pres de 80 pour cent de la valeur desdites mar- 
chandises. ’ 
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This tax of 1667 was in reality the germ of the war of 
1672. 1 It struck a heavy blow against Dutch trade, and no 
sooner had it been published than Van Beuninghen wrote to 
De Witt that they must defend their cloths and many other 
merchandise in Holland. England, on her part, retaliated 
by a tax on the importation of wine. Pomponne, the 
Ambassador of the Hague, and Colbert had many meetings 
to discuss the matter, and Pomponne advised Colbert that 
the Dutch spoke of augmenting their taxes on wine ; Col- 
bert, however, pretended to ignore these threats. But 
England meant to retaliate by more than a tax on wine, 
for in June 1669 it came to the ears of the French— ‘with 
much dissatisfaction ’—that certain corn merchants in Picardy 
having been given a free liberty to transport corn into 
foreign countries had sent several ships to England ‘to vent 
their granaries/ but had found a prohibition against any such 
importation. This caused the French to imagine that ‘the 
commerce with England would not be so current as was 
expected.’ 2 

Colbert carried out his protective system by forbidding 
‘ the vent of foreign drapery, for he prohibited all drapers in 
Paris to buy any but the manufacture of France under pain 
of confiscation.’ 3 Perwich, in the same letter, informs 
Williamson that ‘ Mr. Colbert does turn and wind in this 
matter of Trade, and makes no difficulty to do anything 
though manifestly against all treaties to break the neck of 
our English sale of drapery here ; the occasion for cloth 
being extraordinary in this time of mourning.’ The mourning 
was due to the Queen-mother’s death in September 1669, 
in connection with which it may be remarked that Montagu 
furnished the English Government a curious account of the 
disposition of her estates. 4 

1 Clement, Histoire de Colbert , p. 296. For the curious and instructive 
debates on this subject in the Council of Trade see the Domestic State Papers of 
the period. 

2 State Papers , For., June 26, 1669. 

3 Ibid. September 24, 1669. 

4 Montagu- Arlington Correspondence , September II, 1669, pp. 438, 439. 
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However in November 1669 Perwich reports that France 
was beginning to despair of ever doing any good in England 
— that is, ‘ of drawing England off the League * — because they 
imagine that Parliament will 4 take notice of the great abuses 
done the English in their trade with France, and conse- 
quently desire the King to do something reciprocally in that 
side/ 1 

Still Louis was making great preparations for war, his 
object being to raise a considerable army before spring ; and 
so anxious was he to provide an efficient navy, that ‘ 200 
young gentlemen volunteers were maintained on board his 
Admiral and Vice-Admiral’s ships so that they* might learn 
the art of navigation, to render them capable of succeeding 
in the commands of officers who shall happen to fail ; and 
besides this, no sooner one ship is clear but another is put on 
the stocks, and all the seamen they can find are engaged in 
the King’s service.’ 2 

In November of 1669 the Triple Alliance was trembling 
in the balance. Spain had promised to pay Sweden large 
sums of money to maintain Swedish troops in Germany 
and to prevent the Low Countries from being attacked, 
and as part of this money had fallen due and Spain had 
refused to pay it, Sweden threatened to withdraw from the 
League. 3 

The Dutch were beginning to be suspicious of England, 
and Temple was ordered to reassure them at the same time 
that Colbert was persuaded that it was under great stress 
of circumstances that the conditions of the Alliance were 
fulfilled. 4 

Early in 1670 Louis began his preparations for the 
conquest of the Low Countries by assuring the Queen of 
Spain that she need not be alarmed at his preparations — 4 the 
same message (Ferwich remarks) that he had sent two years 
ago when he invaded Flanders.’ 5 

1 State Papers , For., November 2, 1669. Paris. 

2 Ibid., December 28, 1669. 3 Mignet, iii. no. 

4 Ibid . iii. 112. 5 State Papers, For., February 1, 1670. 
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The Dutch at this moment were negotiating with the 
Queen Regent of Spain to help her with troops and money 
to defend Flanders in case of war, which, according to 
Perwich, was ‘ supposed to be a “ bravoure ” 3 to balance an 
instruction the Archbishop of Toulouse carries with him to 
propose a marriage between the King of Spain and little 
Madam of France, a league against Holland, and a remission 
of all pretensions to a portion, upon condition that in default 
of heir male the Dauphin shall inherit Flanders. 1 

In May of 1670 Madam Henrietta visited England, and 
the secret Treaty of Dover was signed on the 1st of June by 
Arlington, Arundel, Clifford, and Bellings for England, and 
Colbert for France. 2 

It is curious to notice in connection with the rumoured 
poisoning of this Princess on her arrival in Paris that her 
reception on her return had been as ‘ cold and uncivil as can 
well be imagined/ 3 

Buckingham went over to France in August, 4 and the 
reception which was given him, together with a resolution 
taken to send about fifteen thousand men from the camp to 
rendezvous at P^ronne, under the command of Marshal 
Crequi, confirmed the belief in France ‘ that the league was 
broken. 3 5 His mission was apparently concerned with an 
arrangement with Louis on behalf , of the Protestants, and 
with measures to obtain some redress for the ill-usage which 
our merchants suffered in the sale of woollen cloths. 

Colbert was probably anxious to begin war in the spring 
of 1 67 1, 6 and he doubtless persuaded the King of England 
that it would be better .to be fully launched on the war before 
he should declare himself a Catholic. To this Charles readily 
agreed, we may well believe, if the state of his finances 
would allow, which he somewhat feared ; but this may have 
been another ‘ ruse 3 on his part to get a lafger subsidy from 

1 State Papers , For., February 8, 1670. 2 Mignet, iii. 199. 

3 Montagu- Arlington Correspondence , June 22, 1670, p. 475. 

4 Mignet, iii. 221. 

5 State Papers , For., August 23, 1670. 6 Mignet, iii. 224. 
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France. Meanwhile Van Beuninghen, the ambassador from 
The Hague, could get nothing out of England ; 1 the Emperor 
had not been admitted into the alliance as had been proposed, 
and to put the finishing touch to the suspicions of the Dutch, 
Temple was recalled to England in October 1670, under 
promise to return almost immediately, but as soon as he 
arrived in London he saw that there was no possibility of his 
returning. 2 

The Dutch, therefore, began to raise an army with the 
help of the Emperor, the Elector of Mayence, and the Duke 
of Lorraine. 3 Louis retaliated by marching his troops into 
Lorraine, and he commissioned Crequi to take possession of 
that part of the country. 

The Lorrainers, Perwich reports, were ordered to show 
fidelity to France, 800 of ‘the militia being condemned 
to the galleys for disobeying the declaration. But those 
who did join the French army soon deserted the service 
— * their pay being but a penny a day and yet vigorously 
used/ 4 

In spite of the near approach of war the commercial 
negotiations between England and France had not been 
concluded, for in October 1670 Perwich informs Lord 
Arlington that 4 a prohibition had been posted up in only 
some few particular places forbidding the merchants to buy 
or vend English silk stockings/ He remarks that ‘the 
abuses of that kind are great and general in all the English 
trade with this kingdom, and nothing but a reciprocal 
proceeding will obtain redress, they being solely bent upon 
the advancing the manufactures of France to the destruction 
of all foreign trade/ 5 

The French even went so far as to smuggle in the wool 
which they were able to obtain from the Walloons at Canter- 
bury, ‘ who comb many hundredweights in a week, and the 
way the French have to transport it is their running aground 
with their little vessels in the night time when the country 

1 Mignet, ii. 225. . 2 Ibid. iii. 228. 

3 Ibid. iii. 230. 4 State Papers , For., October 1, 1670. 5 Ibid. 
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people stuff them with wool and they get off again by the 
tide before morning and so escape being taken notice of. 
And for encouragement of its importation the customs on 
it are very small, as 30 sous per cent, whereas those on coals 
at 24 livres because they desire not to have them brought 
hither.' He then goes on to say, ‘There must be some 
remedy applied to this growing mischief or we must expect 
that the neck of our manufacturers' commerce will be 
broken, whatever freedom may be granted us by treaties.' 1 

As Louis was apparently prepared for war in May 1671, 
Buckingham was anxious to conclude the second treaty, 2 
giving out that the Dutch and Spanish had offered large 
sums to England if she would change her policy. Louis, 
however, had encountered greater difficulties than he had 
expected in his negotiations with the Princes of Germany, - 
and as he did not wish to engage in a war on land without 
their help, nor to commence naval operations without being 
able to overwhelm at the same time his enemy on land, he 
conceived the idea of putting off the war for another year. 3 
Charles, on the other hand, was ready to begin war, especially 
as his demands for money from Parliament had been made on 
that foundation, and the Commons, knowing that France and 
Holland were making preparations, for once agreed to give 
Charles what he asked. 4 

The French armies were increasing daily, and vast 
provisions of corn and cattle had been collected. Louis had 
also sent word to the Elector of Treves that he intended to 
lodge some troops in his country, ‘ which much alarmed that 
Prince ; ’ and to increase his coffers he intended ‘ to squeeze 
his Parliament into making some arrests that would bring 
him in millions.' 5 

By means of this arrangement with the English King 
Louis was able to postpone the declaration of war for a more 
convenient moment, and the second treaty was signed 

1 State Papers , For., October 11, 1670. 

2 Mignet, iii. 230. 3 Ibid. iii. 232. 4 Ibid. iii. 240. 

5 State Papers , For., October 16 and November 29, 1670. 
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December 31, 1670, no mention being made of Charles’s 
intention to declare, himself a Roman Catholic. 1 

After securing the alliance of England, Louis turned his 
attention towards the Princes of Germany. 2 As his intention 
was to attack the United Provinces by the Meuse or the 
Rhine, their co-operation or neutrality was necessary to the 
success of the attack. Sweden, too, must be drawn off from 
the Triple Alliance, and to effect this Louis offered 480,000 
fans in place of the 200,000 fats which Spain owed. 

But Louis’ offer came too late ; Spain had paid the portion 
of the subsidy then due, and Sweden had no longer any 
inducement to co-operate with France. 3 

In January 1671, everybody in France (Perwich tells his 
Government) except the King and the Ministry was ‘ mad for 
war;’ 4 the soldiers even went so far as to calculate the 
number of days that such and such cities in Holland could 
hold out and the minute they ought to 4 resign ’ or be taken ; 
and many of the reformed officers maintained in Picardy 
by half-pay were in such impatience for a war that they had 
quitted their garrisons and had gone over to the Dutch in 
hopes of finding employment. 5 

The nobility especially were almost ruining themselves 
with their vast preparations, and ‘ if they could only get the 
whip-hand of the Ministers there would certainly be war, but 
as long as they are employed in all things that concern the 
military state and retrench the allowances of all governors and 
commanders of towns of half their former privileges there is 
little likelihood that the military faction can prevail unless 
there be a war, and this is the reason that the Ministers are 
most against it.’ Therefore they find out such a ‘ petit ’ 
excursion as that of Lorraine to divert the King. 6 

Besides troops Louis wanted money, and to get this he 
demanded ‘ an advance of eight millions of his farmers which 
many think they are not able to furnish him with, notwith- 

1 Mignet, iii. 241. 2 Ibid. iii. 270. 3 Ibid. iii. 284. 

4 State Papers , For., January 4, 1671. 5 Ibid. January 18, 1671. 

* Ibid. April 11, 1671. 
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standing which he is now working for his service a whole set 
of gold plate besides great massive silver table and stands.’ 1 

Meanwhile Charles was beginning to display a decided 
partiality for France, and so long as De Witt refused to 
restore to the Prince of Orange the office of Captain- 
General, which his ancestors had exercised, there was no 
chance of help from England. 2 The United Provinces made 
a hnal attempt to obtain a closer alliance with England in 
March 1671. But Charles wanted to know what subsidies 
they would be willing to give if he helped in a war solely 
to the interest of the Dutch. 3 The Dutch Ambassador, 
. Monsieur Boreel, answered that it was their intention to 
throw themselves ‘entre les bras de la France’ 4 if they 
found the English King unwilling to tighten the alliance. 
They hoped in this way to precipitate matters, but Charles 
knew the intentions of France too well to be moved by this 
bravado. 

Repulsed on the part of England, the States- General 
turned towards the Empire. 5 They negotiated private treaties 
with the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, and tried to form a league in Germany in which these 
two Princes, the Emperor, the Electors of Mayence and Treves 
would join with the object of defending Holland and the 
Spanish Low Countries. They announced their intention of 
raising about 70,000 men, of which 7,000 would be cavalry ; 
of equipping thirty-six vessels of war, which would be put 
to sea on May 15 under the command of Ruyter, and thirty- 
six more for August G — a ruinous proceeding for a country 
whose commerce was in a state of collapse ; but they hoped 
by these preparations to induce Spain to join them. 

Towards the end of the year, Charles, in spite of having 
received considerable sums from Parliament in the last 
session, was, as usual, hard pressed for money, and applied to 
Louis to discharge him from the obligation of raising the 

1 State Papers , For., July 25, 1671. 2 Mignet, iii. 628, 629. 

3 Ibid. iii. 633. 4 Ibid. iii. 633. 

fi Ibid, iii, 633. . 8 Ibid. iii. 633. 
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6.000 men whom he had engaged to send on the Con- 
tinent. 1 He proposed to employ the money for the better 
equipment of his fleet, and offered to recruit in England 

8.000 or 10,000 men. Louis agreed to be content with 
an army of 2400 Englishmen, to be put under the command 
of the Duke of Monmouth, if Charles would prorogue the 
meeting of Parliament until October 1672. 

But Louis had a private reason for acquiescing with so little 
difficulty. The French believed that Charles was under an 
engagement to give Buckingham the command of those forces, 
and they looked upon him * as a man ill-affected to monarchy, 
and that consequently he was likely to play a thousand 
tricks when once he had such an authority in his hands/ and 
they knew also that he and his friends desired to keep well 
with the Presbyterian and fanatic party, who were never 
favourable to a French alliance, and could never be persuaded 
that they would join unanimously for the destruction of 
Holland which is a Commonwealth, and such as they believe 
they wish in England, ‘if they had the power to compass it/ 2 

Buckingham was so much incensed at being deprived of 
the command that he declared to Louis it was merely ‘ a 
malicious project’ of Arlington and Montagu to deprive him 
of * so honourable a post/ and to Colbert that he regretted 
having signed the treaty of alliance. 3 

His anger indeed was so great that he refused at first to 
see the King or to take any part in the Cabinet Councils 
in which the execution of the treaty of December 1670 was 
discussed. 4 Charles, however, succeeded in appeasing him, and 
the threat to deprive him of his offices in case any division 
should arise which might harm the execution of the treaty 
through his refusing to take part in it brought him to his 
senses. 

At the same time, Charles II. decided to send Sir George 
Downing over to Holland — the spokesman of the jealous 

1 Mignet, iii. 653, 654. 

2 Montagu- Arlington Correspondence , p. 5 02 * 

8 Ibid. December 15, 1671, p. 507. 4 Mignet, iii. 654, 655. 
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London merchants, and the man who had brought about the 
rupture with the United Provinces in 1665 — as the most likely 
person to bring about another quarrel. 

The States-General thereupon sent over an ambassador to 
Louis to desire his Majesty to declare his intentions and * to 
offer him satisfaction in whatever complaints his Majesty 
hath made against them, and particularly naming the late 
differences in point of commerce.’ 1 

Even up to this moment the Dutch were not aware of the 
treaty with France, for Perwich mentions that * the Dutch 
Ambassador hath written out of England that the King of 
England had satisfied him as to his adhering to the League 
with other circumstances of friendship which gives occasion 
of much discourse here.’ 2 

This interview, if granted, was unfavourable to the Dutch. 
It was evident that war was imminent and that the United 
Provinces must look for allies. 3 They made overtures to 
Spain, and a treaty was concluded at Madrid by which Spain 
agreed to help the Dutch if necessary, and the Dutch agreed to 
help Spain. Louis then set to work to prevent the ratification 
of this treaty, and we hear from Perwich that* an express was 
sent into Spain with orders to the Marquis de Villards to 
inform the Queen of Spain of the complaints the King hath 
against the Dutch, and to demand a positive answer whether 
she be inclined to enter in a league with r them, J in which case 
the French Ambassador is ordered to declare that * his most 
Christian Majesty (meaning Louis) does withdraw his promise 
wherein he engaged himself not to act against the monarchy 
of Spain during the King’s minority.’ 4 

Charles II. sent the Earl of Sunderland as his ambassador 
to Madrid to act in concurrence with the French Envoy. 5 
Louis proposed to share his conquests if the Spanish Queen 
would only agree to an offensive alliance against Holland, and 
besides this he arranged not to finish the war until Holland had 

1 State Papers , France, December 24, 1671. 

2 Ibid. December 19, 1671. 3 Mignet, iii. 663. 

4 Stale Papers , For., December 26, 1671. 5 Mignet, iii. 671. 
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restored to Spain the places which formerly belonged to her, 
and also to exact the most advantageous terms for the 
Spanish Low Countries. 1 He even asked the Emperor to use 
his influence with his sister (the Queen of Spain). The 
Emperor, however, could not decide which course to take. 
Several of the German Princes complained that he made no 
attempt to make any preparations to help the Dutch, 2 and he 
began to regret having signed the treaty of neutrality with 
France. On the other hand, he did not wish that Spain 
should drag him into a war which had no direct interest for 
the House of Austria. 

After several audiences, the Chevalier de Gremonvillc was 
able to inform Louis ‘ que l’Empereur n’omettrait rien de ce 
qui etait n^cessaire au maintien du dernier traite/ 3 

Spain had decided to make preparations on as vast a scale 
as the finances of the kingdom would allow, and it was 
reported that the Dutch, ‘ to engage the Spaniards more 
vigorously in their party, had promised not to treat with 
France unless it rendered up all the late conquests of 1667 
to the Spaniards/ an engagement which Perwich imagines 
to have been ‘ rather a bravado than a probable matter/ 4 

Spain intended to embark 4,000 men for Flanders in 
March 1671, and in France it was believed that the King’s 
journey into Flanders would not ‘end at the Rendezvous, that 
when he shall be there the manifesto may be published, and 
that Julier (sic) may be the first thing entered into/ 5 A good 
deal of information is given in this correspondence about the 
levying of troops in France. Perwich informs us that the 
King himself proposed to go in person at the head of an 
army on the frontiers of Luxembourg; Marshal de Cr£qui 
was to command an army of 40,000 men in Flanders 
‘ to have an eye’ on the Spaniards, and the Prince of Cond6 
was to command the army towards Germany with his son the 
Duke d’Enghien under him, and with him the two Marshals 


1 Mignet, iii. 672. 2 Ibid. iii. 675. 3 Ibid. iii. 677. 

4 State Papers , France, February 6, 1672. 5 Ibid. January 2, 1672. 
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of France, of which Crequi shall be one.* 1 Thirteen men-of- 
war were to go into the Mediterranean, and 'the Count 
d’Estr^es was to command a fleet of thirty-four ships in the 
Ocean besides others that were designed to both the Indies, v 
he being mightily pleased with the honour of his employ- 
ment/ 2 

A suggestion was put forward that the French ships 
should take English commissions and English colours, on the 
precedent that an English squadron had formerly done the 
like under France ; but Louis objected, as ' he never could 
suffer his captains to take commissions but from himself, and 
the English commissions were given the Captains from the 
Admiral/ 3 

Meanwhile the States-General had met in Paris, but 
Louis did not deign to be present. He was, however, assured 
of compliance to all his edicts for the raising of money. 4 
These edicts suppressed the offices of all the secretaries of the 
King, his Majesty reserving the re-establishment of 200 of 
these officials out of the whole body, which, according to 
Perwich, ‘ is to say in English, every one shall pay considerably 
to be of the number/ 5 The secretaries tried to bring about 
the revocation of this edict by offering 60,000 pistoles to 
Mr. Colbert, but they were informed that they would have 
to offer 20,000 more before they could prevail. 6 Another 
edict laid a tax of 'twenty sous a mark for all silver 
plate the goldsmiths shall hereafter sell and thirty sons the 
ounce on the gold/ A third made the offices of procurator, 
notary, and sergeant hereditary upon payment of a set sum. 

Early in 1672 a dispute seems to have arisen about the 
position of Marshal de Turenne. Louis had given him general 
command of the army, but Marshals Belfonds and Humieres 
refused to receive orders from him, on the plea that it was an 

1 State Papci's , France, February 27, 1672. 2 Ibid. February 6, 1672. 

3 Montagu- Arlington Correspondence , p. 515. The statement as to the 
practice of the English Admiralty is correct, and is an interesting confirmation of 
official tradition. 

4 State Papers , France, April 6, 1672. 

6 Ibid. April 9, 1672. 


5 Ibid. April 9, 1672. 
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innovation on the great authority of Marshals of France, * since 
they never were commanded by other than a " connetable,” 
which charge being suppressed it would derogate much from 
their privileges to obey one of their brethren/ 1 Their answer 
much offended the King, and they were ordered either to 
agree or to retire from Court. 

War was declared between England and Holland March 
28, 1672, 2 and between France and Holland April 6 of the 
same year, and 'Louis immediately set out for St. Germain 
to begin his campaign. Then followed the famous campaign 
of 1672, in which Louis took with ease the Dutch fortresses 
and succeeded in crossing the Rhine. By the middle of the 
year he found his army seriously exhausted, though the 
Government at home had been busy throughout endeavouring 
to raise troops to fill up the gaps. 

On August 1 of the same year Louis returned to St. 
Germain, ‘being somewhat sensible of his fatigue/ 3 and 
anxious to see about new supplies both of money and troops. 
Vast sums were raised by a declaration that no process at 
law or other acts in writing should be brought into any court 
of justice ‘ without paying for the prepared parchment and 
paper with the flower “ de luce” mark/ 4 This tax was 
rejected in the provincial Parliaments, and a suggestion was 
put forward that it should be extended to whatever paper 
should be used, not only on proceedings at law. Then a 
great imposition was laid on the periwig-makers, but ‘a body 
of 400 of their wives went to demand pity from Colbert/ 5 

Indeed, everything conceivable was taxed — to the degree 
that 1 a house built without the limits (of which there were 
some thousands) that cost 800 crowns, paid down 400 imme- 
diately to the King/ 6 Colbert having asked the custom 
farmers for an advance of fourteen millions, they complained 
that because of the deadness of trade they could not advance 
such a large sum, but that they would endeavour by their 

1 State Papers , France, April 23, 1672. 2 Mignet, iii. 703. 

3 State Papers France, August 6, 1672. 4 Ibid. August 5, 1673. 

5 Ibid. August 30, 1673. 6 Ibid. September 20, 1673. 
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credit to raise it, giving their farm as security for the payment 
by degrees. 1 

In December 1673 the King in his Grand Council for the 
better establishing the foreign trade suppressed the duty of 
30 per cent, set upon all merchandise and foreign manu- 
factures imported into France, ‘ so that for the future they 
shall pay nothing. 1 Another order was put on foot ‘ giving 
permission to Dutch merchants and to Spaniards to come 
into the French ports with passeports and there to buy wines 
or other merchandise upon condition that they pay a new tax 
of a crown per tun besides the ancient one of fifty sous ' 2 It 
was not thought, however, that much profit would be got out 
of the latter, because the Dutch and Flemings had already 
forbidden the consumption of French commodities, especially 
wines and brandies. 

In the meantime, in England, Charles II. found his posi- 
tion most grave. The war had been preceded by a set of 
acts which caused intense indignation — the stoppage of the 
Exchequer in January 1672 ; an urgent Declaration of 
Indulgence suspending all penal laws against Noncon- 
formists, and the failure of Admiral Holmes to seize a rich 
Dutch fleet sailing up the Channel, in order to procure funds 
for the war. 

In the spring of 1673 the mediation of Sweden was 
accepted by the belligerents, and a congress met at Cologne, 
to which the Earl of Sunderland, Sir Leoline Jenkins, and Sir 
Joseph Williamson were appointed as representatives from 
England. 3 

The rapid success of the French had caused much un- 
easiness in Sweden, 4 where it was considered that the ruin of 
the United Provinces would leave the English sole masters of 
the sea, and it was on this account that Swedish mediation 
was offered. 

France and England appeared to accept the offer. The 
Dutch, on their part, alarmed by the success of the French 

1 State Papei's , France, October 7, 1673. 2 IMd* December 24, 1673. 

3 Mignet, iv. 14 1. 4 Ibid . iv. 139. 
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in their winter campaign, and also by the treaty made between 
Louis and the Elector of Brandenburg, asked for a suspension 
of arms, which was refused to them. 1 

Then the allied monarchs stated their demands, but the 
Dutch deputies appear to have been so much disconcerted at 
their nature that they declined a conference, 2 and eventually 
decided to continue the war. 3 Attempts were however made 
in vain to draw off England from the French alliance and to 
conclude a private treaty, but Charles replied 4 qu’il ne ferait 
jamais de paix que d’accord avec le roi de France.’ 4 

However, in February of 1674 peace was concluded 
between England and Holland, which ‘ did not much astonish 
the people in Paris, in that it hath been expected long since 
as a matter that would come to pass.’ 5 In fact, rumours of a 
peace had reached the French Court some days before it was 
actually concluded, and had caused much discourse concerning 
the English, for Perwich 6 informs Lord Arlington that 4 all the 
people are possessed to our prejudice, insomuch that the 
Count de Grammont said yesterday to Colonel Talbot that 
were he at Court and heard their discourse as to the English 
he would immediately take post and leave the nation/ 7 

From this point* the correspondence of Perwich with 
his Government falls off considerably, and the remaining 
letters are chiefly concerned with the investigation of the 
curious conspiracy of the Chevalier de Rohan in the year 
1674, a political plot in which Sir Joseph Williamson appears 
to have taken a special interest, and concerning which Perwich 
was charged to obtain all the information possible. The 
details which he communicated to Williamson were obtained 
from the best possible source — from one who assisted at the 
trial — though the matter was supposed to have been kept a 
profound secret. 8 

1 Mignet, iv. 141. 2 State Papers , France, July 15, 1673. 

3 Mignet, iv. 147. 4 Ibid. iv. 153. 

5 State Papers , France, February 1674. 6 Ibid. February 20, 1674. 

7 Ibid. February 14, 1674. 

8 It may be noted in this connection that French historical students have 
been much interested of late years in this romantic episode, and the result of 
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Four persons were concerned in this plot — Louis de Rohan, 
generally known as the Chevalier de Rohan, the son of an 
illustrious house, who had incurred the hatred of Louis XIV. 
(it was said for insulting him at a card party) ; La Treaumont, 
a retired officer ; the Marquise de Villars, and Van den Enden, 
a Dutch schoolmaster who for some years had been keeping 
a school in Paris. With the help of these confederates, De 
Rohan wrote an anonymous letter to the Count de Monterey, 
at that time the Spanish Governor at Brussels, intimating 
that Normandy was very much disposed to a revolt, and that 
if he (the Count de Monterey) would send a fleet with 6,000 
men and arms for 20,000, together with necessaries for sieges, 
and two million livres, also an assurance of 30,000 and 20,000 
crowns as pensions for the two chief conspirators, ‘there 
was a great man ’ (meaning Rohan) ‘ who would put 
Ouillebceuf and another maritime town into his possession, 
and with the succour, expected to master all Normandy/ and 
by this means an army might come straight to Versailles 
‘ without passing a river and bridge.’ 

The conspirators were executed in Paris, and Perwich 
gives a very interesting account of the scene. 1 

exhaustive researches amongst the State Papers and criminal archives in Paris was 
published in the Revue hebdomadaire , Dec. 1898 to Jan. 1899. Curiously enough, 
the subject was being investigated at exactly the same time in this country, and a 
long article appeared in the Athenaum , Feb. 4, 1899, based upon Perwich’s narrative 
and the reports of his agents. From these published narratives it would appear 
that the information supplied by Perwich’s despatches is better than that which 
is to be found in the French archives. 

1 State Papers , France, January 23, 1675. 
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By W. F. REDDAWAY, M.A. 

Read April 20 

The present paper contains a slight contribution from un- 
published English State Papers to our knowledge of the 
history and policy of Brandenburg during the first years of 
the rule of Frederick William the Great Elector : that is, from 
December 1640 to about the year 1643. The great English 
historians of the time, Lord Clarendon and Dr. Gardiner, 
have told us but little of the distant and distracted German 
March, and our State Papers deepen the impression that in 
1640 Brandenburg lay just beyond the horizon of English 
politics. 

More than a quarter of a century later, when the Court of 
Vienna was beginning to doubt, if not as yet to dread, the 
talons of the northern eagle, this limitation of vision was 
still the subject of reproach to English statesmen. ‘ Believe 
it/ wrote a Privy Councillor of his Imperial Majesty in 
July 1666, when the Great Elector had made himself master 
of the town of Magdeburg, ‘his said Electoral Highness 
doth now render himself very considerable, promising in 
shew jointly with the States of Holland and other allies 
very much, in case it be not timely prevented. On that 
subject enough hath been written you. But it seems the 
English Court will not comprehend his interests within the 
Empire / That was, however, in 1666, when the equation 
Berlin = Berolinum = Lumen Orbi, devised by a patriotic 
lexicographer under Frederick William’s son, was becoming 
year by year less imaginary. In 1640 Brandenburg (her 
young ruler excepted) justified the scepticism of her rivals by 
her obvious failure to believe in herself. She had been 
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already two centuries and a quarter under the continuous 
rule of the Hohenzollern House. In 1411 the Emperor 
Sigismund had invested Frederick with a country not quite one 
eighth as large again as modern Wales, and by a consistent 
and fortunate policy of marriage and merchandise her area 
upon the map had been multiplied fourfold, till it almost 
equalled that of Ireland. But to all appearance the Hohen- 
zollern dominions were still a casual and temporary aggregate 
rather than a well-knit State — isolated units picked up at 
random in the wide plain of Northern Europe, lacking 
common traditions, common rights, and even common dan- 
gers ; — all, or almost all, that made for integration. Prussia, 
with rich manors and thriving ports on the one wing, tur- 
bulent Cleve and Mark upon the other ; between them, 
but severed from both by great masses of alien territory, the 
sterile and afflicted Mark of Brandenburg — almost the only 
political aims which all had in common were to avoid being 
used to serve the interests of one another and to thwart the 
Elector, who was the bugbear of them all. Even that common 
principle, that bond of union between ruler and ruled, which 
in the age of the greatest religious war in modern history we 
might with most confidence expect to find — even community 
of creed could not be invoked to weld together the Branden- 
burg dominions. In 1614, six years before the birth of 
Frederick William and six-and-twenty before his advent to 
power, the Electoral House had perverted from the Lutheran 
to the Calvinistic communion. This step had roused the 
swift suspicion of its subjects and had gone far towards 
setting up a state of latent rebellion. In 16] 5 the Lutherans of 
Berlin had wrung from the Elector the surrender of his rights 
of church patronage, and it had been questioned whether a 
Calvinist could be Duke of Prussia, just as sixty years later it 
was questioned whether a Papist could be King of England. 
In each case, as we know, Exclusion failed, but in neither was 
the discord finally appeased. In the first months of 1642 the 
Lutheran divines of Konigsberg were infuriated by the 
Elector’s appointment of the Court preacher, a Calvinist, to 
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preach the funeral sermon of his father. A great gathering 
of the people was looked for, and the crisis gave rise to a 
correspondence between Frederick William and Hoverbeck, 
his representative at Warsaw, which illuminates, more swiftly 
than can any description of mine, the politics of Brandenburg 
at the time. 

On February 10, 1642, the Elector, after protesting the 
innocence of his intentions, maintains that the present forms 
‘ ein singularissimus casus * which cannot be made conformable 
to any rule. To ward off riot, he instructs Hoverbeck to 
approach the Polish King and 4 to make humble request to 
His Majesty that His Majesty would in friendly-cousinly 
fashion let it please him to send a letter to our chief councillors 
(but as if His Majesty had been informed of this from other 
quarters and not from us) and thereby to order them to reprove 
and repress this folly of the unquiet theologians, which rests 
upon no need or ostensible cause.’ The royal signet will 
perhaps suffice to seal the order, ‘and since the Diet has 
already begun and will come to an end within a fortnight it 
will perhaps be best if you solicit this work only after the 
departure of the Diet.’ 

Some time later in the month, Hoverbeck and the Papist 
King of Poland discussed the matter, and a promise of the 
desired Rescript was obtained, but only the signet was to be 
used. Hoverbeck will send the document as soon as received, 
and then — he writes to the Elector — ‘you can have it broken 
open by the Chief Marshal, who will scarcely know the 
difference between the signet and the small crown seal, and 
allow the rest to see only the copy.’ 

But I must forbear to draw further draughts from these 
copious German sources, which contrast so strikingly with the 
meagre contributions of other lands to the early history of 
the Great Elector. 

The chief of the information which I have found in our 
own State Papers comes from despatches written or forwarded 
by Sir Thomas Roe during his mission to Germany, which 
came to an end in 1642. These despatches display at the 
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close of life a really great personality — author, explorer, states- 
man, theologian, connoisseur ; a diplomatist who had essayed 
missions of the most diverse kinds — to the Mogul, the Turk, 
the Prince of Transylvania, the kings of Poland, Denmark, 
and Sweden — and had everywhere increased his fame. His 
wide influence and high repute are attested by the mere 
names of his innumerable correspondents, among them Charles 
Stuart, Mazarin, Sir William Boswell, who addresses ‘ my ever 
singular good lord/ and the Queen of Bohemia, who styles 
him ‘ honest Thom/ Everything from the Continent seems 
to have passed through his hands, so that we find in our State 
Papers despatches from Rome, Venice, Paris, and even Con- 
stantinople, classed together under the heading 4 Germany/ 
The opinion of a man who knew the politics of half the world 
at first hand needs no commendation, and the evidence both 
of his speech and of his silence is that at the accession of 
Frederick William the influence of Brandenburg was not to 
be compared with that of the other Electors. Roe’s main 
object was dictated to him by Charles I., who in the midst of 
his own troubles showed himself invincibly and honourably 
obstinate for the cause of his sister and her sons, for the 
restitution of the Palatinate to the family of the Winter King. 1 
To the Palatinate cause Roe devoted all his energies, first at 
Ratisbon in the Diet and afterwards at Vienna in special 
negotiation with the Emperor, and it is to his search among 
the ranks of Protestant princes for allies that we owe a few 
stray gleams of light on the policy and resources of Frederick 
William. Thus on July 1 6, 1641, he reported in cipher 
‘ From the Ambassadors of Brandenburg, Lunenburg, and 
Hessen, and most of the cities I may expect a faithful, strict, 
and sincere correspondence/ 

A month later (August 1 3, new style), ‘ All men sec that 
the [cipher] designs of the House of Austria are built upon 
impoverishing of the princes and upon the desolation of the 

1 Thus in 1643 Curtius, whose salary was three years in arrear, was still 
assisting in the negotiations for the payment by Charles of one million rix-dollars 
on their behalf. In January 1649, his son sent Buckingham from his court in 
Jersey to assist them by diplomacy. 
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country, which, being once brought low, can be with more 
ease kept down.’ The only way to frustrate these designs 
and to secure the lasting peace of Germany was, he declared, 
by an amnesty to date from 1618, ‘ and to this all the towns 
have voted and presented their resolutions apart, and to 
which [cipher] the ambassadors of Brandenburg, Lunenburg, 
and Hessen will absolutely adhere if we join with them, and 
we are in hopes to draw some others to the party — but the 
difficulty will be great. 1 

The plan here proposed, that England should form and 
lead an alliance of the Protestant States of North Germany, 
with perhaps the addition of Denmark, ‘to embrace the whole 
cause of the Palatinate or else to make no peace/ is urged 
by Roe upon his master as the only hope of rescuing 
Germany from the overwhelming preponderance of the 
House of Austria. He writes to Charles on October 24, 1641 : 
‘You maybe the means to reunite a Protestant league, to 
reconcile the King of Denmark and the towns ... to save 
the Landgravine and reclaim the Duke of Lunenburg from 
wandering, to preserve the religion and liberty, and to give 
Germany a safe and honest peace.’ And he further develops 
the plan in a long undated expose of German affairs which 
is to be found (I know not for what reason) in the volume 
‘ Germany 1644-1657 1 of the State Papers. Here an alterna- 
tive is first considered in the shape of that marriage of 
Frederick William with Queen Christina of Sweden which, 
with its corollary in the formation of a great Baltic power, 
began to be discussed by English diplomatists in the summer 
of 1641. The very date at which this English interference 
was proposed gives, however, a sufficient clue to its fortune. 
Apart altogether from the fact that, as Roe admits, Ltineburg 
alone was at first willing to fight for the Palatinate and that 
after some gleams of hope he had soon to regret what he 
considers the ungrateful and dangerous if not suicidal with- 
drawal of Brandenburg from ‘ the good party * — apart from all 
this the generous hand of Charles was crippled by Parliament, 
and intervention in Germany became impossible. English 
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diplomacy was still, as we shall see, at the disposal of 
Elizabeth and her family, but force could not be looked for. 
Within a month of Roe’s proposal the Commons carried the 
Grand Remonstrance. 

It is, however, easier to describe in general terms than to 
illustrate by the citation of isolated passages the impression 
of Brandenburg which these State Papers convey. It is the 
laborious establishment of a negative result — great masses of 
writing on German affairs in which Brandenburg is usually 
ignored or is mentioned only to be summarily dismissed. 

Roe and his lieutenants, Curtius and Avery, 1 the agent of 
the Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg, were casting about 
on every side for help for their policy of Peace and Restitution, 
and to record the occasions on which they turned for a moment 
towards Brandenburg might be misleading were not their 
silences also borne in mind. A few definite assertions of 
the impotence of Brandenburg may, however, be worthy 
of mention, as when on June I, 1641, the Emperor is moved 
by Frederick William to urge the Cardinal Infanta to pay 
her dowry to the widow of the Winter King, ‘ since the 
Electorate of Brandenburg, where hitherto she has had some 
subsistence, ' plene sit exhaustus et inanitus.' And some 
three months later (September 7, 1641) Avery writes 
apprehensively from Hamburg with regard to the prospect 
of a partial as opposed to a total amnesty : ‘ I fear the 
Prince Elector of Brandenburg’s vote and reasons (which 
hath been brave and constant still, as well as the Houses 
of Brunswick, Hessen, and the Towns, will be of as little 
force to hinder the publishing thereof. And if so, the 
Emperor and Duke of Bavaria will have sufficiently gained 
their ends at this Diet.’ 

1 To the kindness of the Master of Peterhouse I owe (as well as several 
valuable suggestions) the following notice of Mr. Avery, communicated by the 
archivist of the Hamburg Senate : ‘Joseph Averie erscheint bis 1612 als Secre- 
tair des englischen Court in Stade, und sodann in gleicher Eigenschaft in Hamburg 
im J. 1618 ; als englischer Resident erscheint er wieder im J. 1633 ; und er wird 
wieder als englischer Resident und Court-Master von 1638 bis 1645 genannt.’ 
To the * Winter King ’ and his son he is * tres-honnete homme ‘ honest Mr. 
Aver}'.’ Bromleys Original Royal Letters, pp. 36, 154. 
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They consider * how little Brandenburg is able to do. } A 
comparison may perhaps be suggested with the statements 
that * the Elector of Brandenburg has not so much as a 
shallop/ ‘ without Danzig the Brandenburger and Prussia 
cannot do anything/ 'Sweden can ruin the Brandenburger in 
a small time/ of Mr. Secretary Thurloe’s Hague Correspon- 
dent in 1655 — when the territorial impotence was passing 
away, but the maritime remained. 

After leaving Ratisbon, our envoy, as I have said, continued 
the work of negotiation at Vienna, and the Emperor remarked 
that ‘ if Roe had been one of the fair sex and a beauty 
he was sure the engaging conversation of the English 
ambassador .would have proved too hard for his virtue/ 
Restitution was, however, not to be won by engaging 
conversation. What was needed was not an entente cordiale , 
but force. In Roe’s remaining accounts of his mission, 
which are preserved among the Foreign State Papers in the 
Public Record Office, I have not once encountered the name 
of Frederick William or of Brandenburg. 

The Stuart Government, however, continued to regard 
Brandenburg as a cat’s-paw to be used in the interest of the 
exiled Palatine family with its Stuart blood. It fell into 
the familiar attitude of which it has been said that the 
English and the Dutch regard themselves as alone entitled to 
full political rights, and other nations as a dumb herd who 
must accommodate themselves to the requirements of high 
politics. 

For the time being Frederick William acquiesced in these 
pretensions. He strove to live down to the position marked 
out for him, to sell his humility for what it was worth, to 
dare much * in diplomacy, but to embrace a policy of 
adventure only when the participation of stronger powers 
had made it rather politic than adventurous. Thus on 
June 9, 1641, Avery reports from Hamburg a humble ap- 
plication from one of the Prince Elector of Brandenburg’s 
Privy Councillors, who begs for the intercession of the King 
of Great Britain not only with Sweden to procure Pomerania 
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for his master, but also with the States and Parliament of 
Poland. The king and crown of that country had (he said) 
demanded (i) the cathedral of Konigsberg and another 
church for the Catholics ; (2) the settling of tolls in * the 
Pillawe’ and the inspection over the same; (3) a double 
marriage, the sister of Poland to marry the Prince Elector and 
Prince Casimir to marry the Elector’s sister ; ‘ but (he said) they 
believed the latter match was moved only for the better 
advancing of the former,’ while with regard to all these 
demands ‘ his Highness is resolved in no wise to admit or yield.’ 

The King of England did in fact put pressure on Poland 
to abate the first two demands. In the matrimonial affair 
the young Elector was his own best ally. In September, 

1641, the French ambassador D’Avaugour describes how at 
a court festivity 1 the princess danced a graceful ballet to give 
him pleasure. But the Elector appeared in a dirty neckband 
and boots all worn on one side and muddy half up the leg, 
and altogether dressed with such negligence that the least 
observant could easily see that he had little heart for dancing 
in that company.’ 

The circumstances already passed in review — the inflexible 
family policy of the Stuarts, their lack of force to render it 
effective, the willing clientage of Frederick William — all 
these contributed to bring about the mission of Avery in 

1642, with the astounding proposal of a marriage which would 
have linked the young Elector with the fugitive and embroiled 
Palatine House. In the instructions (Appendix I., below) 
despatched by Nicholas from Windsor, the slender considera- 
tions that Charles could offer, a month after the episode of 
the Five Members, are marshalled with care — only to be still 
further attenuated in revision. Appendix II. shows what 
Avery made of his task. 

This fragmentary record of a preposterous mission seems to 
be the sole substantial contribution of our own State Papers to 
the history of the relations between England and Brandenburg 
during the first years of Frederick William’s rule. If it may 
establish a claim on our attention, it is because of the supreme 
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importance of the period of Brandenburg history which it 
illuminates, and because that period has received less than 
its due share of notice from historians. With regard to the 
whole of the Great Elector’s forty-eight years of rule, indeed, 
English and American thought seems to find expression only 
in Carlyle’s brief panegyric and the severe indictment of Mr. 
Herbert Tuttle. And even the wide-flung net of modern 
German research, represented in this case by the fourteen 
thousand quarto pages to which the ‘ Urkunden und Akten- 
stticke’ has already swelled — even this has suffered our small 
fry to slip through its meshes. The omission is the more 
notable because in Paris and at the Hague the editors deplore 
a dearth of material for the diplomatic history of these early 
years which might enhance the value of what can be discovered 
in London. 

My main line of defence, however, must rest on the im- 
portance of the period. The rise of the Great Elector must 
be measured from the low-water mark of his fortunes. Our 
verdict upon his achievement must depend upon the accurate 
estimate of the external forces working for and against him 
as well as upon a careful delineation of his policy, his talents, 
and his character. I know not which historian has stood 
beside the young ruler as he bewailed ‘ difficulties greater than 
those of David or Solomon,’ to sum up, more dispassionately 
than was possible under so threatening a sky, the true strength 
and weakness of his position. The other dramas of the time — 
the triumph of Richelieu, the fall of Strafford — have diverted 
men’s eyes from the sombre protagonist of the Mark, so that 
it is not till after a generation has passed by that he dashes 
out of obscurity upon the field of Fehrbellin. 

And further, quite apart from accuracy of historical 
estimate, we are investigating the origin of a living force in 
the German Empire of to-day. There the Great Elector 
stands not only for a moral and domestic court life which he 
did not invent, nor for that ceaseless territorial expansion 
which has been termed the inexorable law of Prussia’s 
being. For these, though he followed both, he can claim no 
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exclusive patent. But he stands out also as the inventor 
and legendary hero of consolidation of colonial aspirations, 
of maritime endeavour, of that military monarchy, perfected 
by Peter the Great and by his grandson, which ripe judg- 
ment regards as the most formidable foe that the Anglo- 
Saxon race has yet to meet And the key to all this, as 
I think, lay in these early years of obscurity — years which 
were to determine whether Brandenburg should lose whatever 
small significance she still possessed or whether she should 
at least keep unbarred the door to future greatness. For 
his own dominions these years decided between the ideals — 
one State or many, toleration or aggressive Lutheranism at 
home, adventure or mercantile self-interest in foreign affairs, 
Swedish unity or Polish particularism in the social structure. 
But for Germany and for Europe they were fraught with still 
more momentous meaning. Should the Swede dictate to 
Germany unchecked ? Should Protestant or Papist dominate 
the fatherland ? Should the future belong to the North or 
to the South — to progressive Prussia or to mediaeval Austria ? 
Such were the questions which the Great Elector volunteered 
to answer. To him and to his offspring — strong men armed 
keeping their house — Europe owes it that Stettin and 
Hamburg have not shared the fate of Dorpat and Riga — that 
the main tide of Slavic advance flows East instead of West. 
It is for their subject rather than for themselves that I offer 
the few poor ears which I have gleaned in a barren field. 


APPENDIX I 1 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR OUR TRUSTY AND WEL-BELOVED 
JOSEPH AVERRY, OUR AGENT IN GERMANY, IMPLOYED 
BY US TO THE ELECTOR OF BRANDENBURG. 

I 

As soon as you have presented our letters of Credence to the 
Elector of Brandenburg and his Mother, our will and commaund is : 
1 State Papers , Foreign, German States. 
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That you shall represent to the said Elector how much we were 
displeased to understand the difficulties which were made in Poland 
about his Investiture of Prussia ; as also our great contentment to 
hear they were passed over and ended to his satisfaction. Where- 
upon (according to our wonted affection to that Electoral Howse, 
and our singular estimation of his Person) we could not forbear to 
congratulate with him, both for the expedition of the said business 
and his safe return out of Poland. And so much the rather for the 
great hope, generally conceived of him, that, with the increase of his 
power and authority, he will endeavour the Restoration of the true 
Religion, so much oppressed, and of the publike Peace in Germany. 

ii 

Wheras we have been particularly informed by our Ambassador 
from Ratisbone of the intimate correspondence between him and 
the said Elector’s Ministers, expressed by their endeavors, both 
in councell and action, to advance the negotiations of our said 
Ambassador, and of the Deputies from our nephew the Elector 
Palatine : And more especially, of the Commission given them, 
by the said Elector, to follow the Imperiall Court to Vienna ; there 
to further, and assist the particuler Treaty, concerning the Electorall 
Palatine Howse : Whereby we are sufficiently assured of his intire 
Affection to the said Howse and of his desire to have the antient 
honour thereof restored, you shall therefore in our name render 
our due thancks to the said Elector, and desire him to proceed in 
his laudable Intentions by furthering all things that may conduce to 
the resettlement of the Electoral Palatine Howse, the maintaining of 
the Reformed Religion, and the general Peace and tranquility of the 
Empire, which will not only binde the said House in all thanckfull 
obligations, but we shall also, upon all occasions, be readie to 
acknowledge the same ; and joyn with him, in all ways, for the 
compassing of so good and honourable a worck. 

in 

You shall also, in our name, salute the Electresse Dowager of 
Brandenburg, Mother to the said Elector, and with due terms 
insinuate unto her the great respects we bear to the Elector her 
Son, and to the prosperitie of his Howse, which made us dispatch you 
expressly thither, to represent our Affections and concurrence with 
the Interests of the same. Edw. Nicolas. 


Windsor Castle : 23rd Januarii, 1641, 
N.S.— VOL. XV. 


M 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR OUR TRUSTY AND WEL - BELOVED 
JOSEPH AVERRY, EMPLOYED BY US TO THE ELECTRESSE 
PALATINE DOWAGER, WHICH YOU ARE TO SHOW UNTO 
HER AND CRAVE HER FURTHER ADVICE THEREIN. 

I 

After you have discharged the former instructions to the Elector 
of Brandenburg and his Mother, our will and pleasure is, That you 
shall repair in private to the Dowager Electresse Palatine, and when 
you have presented our letters of Credence to her, and performed the 
due Compliments in our name ; you shall signifie unto her that 
upon an Intimation from her, of a match to be endeavoured between 
the Elector of Brandenburg and the Princesse Louisa Palatine our 
Niece, we have commanded you in the first place, to present her 
our thancks, and give her all manner of Assurance, how willing we 
are to joyne with her, in furtherance of the same ; and then withall 
to desire her advice and councell how to proceed onwards therin, 
which by our especial command you are to follow, that nothing 
might be done without her direction. 

ii 

You shall visit the Chancellor Gotz, the two Leuchtemars, and 
whom else the said Electress shall appoint; and acquaint them 
with the scope of your other Instructions to the Elector of Branden- 
burg ; letting them know, that altho the bonds of bloud and 
interest (which point of interest you may inlardge and amplifie) 
have induced the Elector their Master to express his forwardnes to 
further and advance the particulers contained in your said Instruc- 
tions ; yet we have given you expresse Order, to take especial notice 
of their good councells therin ; to thanck them for it, and desire the 
continuance thereof, wherein their former wisdome and integrity, hath 
given us great reason to confide. And in case the particuler Treatie, 
now transferred to Vienna, concerning the Electorall Palatine Howse, 
should prove either fruitlesse or deceitfull, that we desire their sound 
advice and co-operation by what other means the just restitution 
thereof might be laboured and obtained, and worck not onely 
advantageous to the whole Empire and all the Protestant partie, 
but more particularly to the Electorall Howse of Brandenburg, upon 
which the whole burden might otherwise fall and reinaine ; their 
enemies seeming to aime at the utter extirpation of the Religion they 
professe, which design would be much hindered by the restitution of 
the Electorall Palatin Howse, whereby it might be so firmly united 
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with that of Brandenburg that upon all occasions the one might 
second the other. 


hi 

We therefore judge it usefull and expedient that some fitt meanes 
be found out timely to oppose such dangerous designes. And for 
the better effecting thereof you shall represent unto the said 
Ministers that we are willing to contribute therunto by joyning 
with the Howse of Brandenburg in a nearer Allyance, which may be 
fitly and happily brought to passe by a marriage between the said 
Elector and our Niece Louisa Princesse Palatine, daughter of our 
onely dear Sister, she being a Lady professing the same Religion with 
him and equall to anie in all Germanie for her princely qualities and 
extraction of her bloud : And you shall further add, (as need 
requireth) that the present oppression of the Palatine Howse 
ought not to be anie impediment hereunto ; for besides that the 
restitution thereof be now more earnestly intended and hoped for 
than heretofore, the Elector of Brandenburg, among other advan- 
tages arising from this Allyance, may be confidently assured of our 
constant favour and countenance towards all his affaires and interests. 

IV 

More particularly you shall assure them that if needs be we 
shall not stick to imploy our credit and mediation with the States 
Generali of the United Provinces and Prince of Orange, whereby we 
hope to procure the said Elector more profite and satisfaction out of 
the Land of Cleve than hitherto he hath injoyed, and shall also be 
readie to assist him in the peaceable possession of his Rights and 
Tytles if any should attempt to deprive or molest him therin. You 
shall moreover assure them that when the provisionall partition 
between the said Elector and Duke of Newburg of the lands of 
Guleck, Cleve and Bergh shall happen to expire, we will be ready 
to assist him by our best mediation either in his just claime to the 
intire possession of the said Lands, in regard of the inequalitie of the 
present division, or else, in any Treatie he shall be willing to intertain, 
to procure him a better and more reasonable accommodation. As 
also that we shall imploy our best offices and intercession with the 
Swedens concerning his hereditarie lands in Pomern in anie such 
manner as the said Elector shall desire or think convenient. And 
lastly that in all other matters which they can propound or thinck 
upon, wherin we may give a further testimonie of our friendship to 
the said Elector, we shall most willingly entertain any overture 
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therof and take such resolution as may best conduce to his 
contentment. Edw. Nicholas. 

Windsor Castle : 23rd Januarii, 1641. 


A PRIVATE INSTRUCTION FOR OUR TRUSTY AND WEL- 
BELOVED JOSEPH AVERRY TO BE KEPT SECRET TO 
YOURSELF. 

When you have showed the foresaid Instructions to the Electress 
Palatine Dowager (according to our commaund) and taken her advice 
and direction how to carry yourself therin, you shall then by the 
likedexteritie propound the same to the said severall councellors apart, 
and if you finde them to approve therof, and be willing to co-operate 
with us in the foresaid intent, you shall incourage them all and 
severally therein by giving them assurance in our name, how well 
we shall take their good offices and indeavours as very acceptable 
unto us. Or els, if the said Elector shall incline to give them 
larger Commission or desire himself to treat and communicate 
therin, we do then hereby authorize you to treat with the said 
Elector or any of his Commissioners and to conclude with them 
according to your Instructions, giving us a full and frequent account 
of your negotiation therin. Edw. Nicholas. 

Windsor Castle : 23rd Januarii, 1641. 


APPENDIX II 

James Averie to Secretary Nicholas , April 29, 1642. 1 • 

Right Honourable, — My last vnto yo r Honou r was dated at 
Koningsberg the 28 th of the last moneth old stile, addressed over 
land by the Post, and written w th mine owne hand, as the secrecie 
of the affaire therein mentioned required : & for that it passed 
safely from hence also, I will not doubt of the safe arriuall thereof 
vnto yo r hands. I therein gave a large accompt of my negogiation 
at the Court of Brandenburgh ; and of such Conferences as I had 
had w lh the old Electoresse Palatine, and sondry others of that 
Prince Elector’s Counsell : whervnto yo w will please to be referred. 2 

1 State Papers. Foreign, German States. 

2 Writing from Hamburg on April 30 [old style] Avery reports that ‘ his 
despatch touching the secret business is scarcely worth the perusal, seeing that 
that affair was dashed at his first coming by the advice and direction of the old 
Electress Palatine Dowager, whose order therein he was wholly to follow.* 
Cat. S.P . , Domestic, 1641-43. 
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Now seeing no cause of my longer abode at this Court, I solicited 
ernestly for my dispatch, and obteyned it, accordingly, vpon Thursday, 
the last of the last moneth : this Elector’s answere to my proposition 
being brought me in writing by the Chancelou r Gottz, and the Herr 
Von Brunne ; of whome my former have made mention. So, after 
I had dined w th his Highnes, I tooke my leaue that afternoone first 
of himselfe and afterwards of his Mother and Grandmother the two 
Electoresse Dowagers, and had recredentialls from them all deliuered 
vnto me : the w ch together w th this Electors resolution, or answere 
aforsayd, I send yo r Hono r herew th ; and am withall to acquaint 
y 0 w w th the summe of such further Conferences as I had w th sondry 
of this Prince’s Counsell before my comming away. Out of my 
former yo w will haue vnderstood how that the Chancelour Gottz, 
and Herr von Bronne had taken some time to Consider what aduise 
to giue vnto the particulars, vpon w ch I required it of them according 
to my instructions. This they brought not vnto me vntill the day 
before my dispatch, and then comming to dine w th me, after dinner 
they joyntly gaue answere vnto that w ch I had proposed vnto them 
apart and, after they had againe amply professed their resentment of 
the greate honour and grace his Ma ti9 had bene pleased to vouchsafe 
them, and no lesse contested their engagement for the same ; they 
signified w th what zeale and affection, not only themselues, but 
generally all those of their Prince and M rs Counsell, desired the full 
and intire restitution of the Palatinate, and that they were now so 
much the more incouraged to Continue and improue the vtmost of 
theire indeavours in this Cause : as knowing very well how highly it 
imported the publike State and peace of Germanie, and the Protestant 
Religion, as well as their owne Master in his particular affaire ; for 
matter of aduise herein, they well knew that his Made, stood in no 
need of any at all from them : neuer the less, seeing he was so 
gratiously pleased to require it at their hands, they would humbly 
deliuer their opinion, the w ch they did to this effect : namely, That 
although they could not as yet discerne, or determine what would be 
the issue of the particular Treatie in hand at Vienna touching the 
Palatinate ; yet, considering how much both his Ma ties and his 
royall Father’s Moderation and patience haue bene abused in so 
many Intercessions, Ambassages, and Treaties hertofore concerning 
this affaire, what aduerse Parties are interessed in the same, and the 
artificies also w ch they haue formerly vsed ; they doubted that the 
Successe would no way be answerable vnto his Ma 1ies expectation : 
and, although there seemed to be better hopes of accommoding this 
affaire in the generall Treatie for peace designed in Westphalia ; as 
well in respect of the King of Denmarke and and their Master, who 
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are to be Mediators there, as of those that are principally interessed 
therein, to witt the Crownes of France and Sweden, who are both in 
allyance w th the Prince Elector Palatine and should therefore seriously 
take his cause to heart : yet, they left it vnto his Ma tiss high wisedome 
to consider, whither it were convenient or safe to depend altogether 
vpon the hopes of this Treatie ; in respect of the allyance w ch is 
sayd to be betweene France and Bauaria, and for that both the 
French and Swedes are like cheifly to reflect vpon their owne ends, 
and, so they may attaine them, may perhappes not be so so sollicitous 
(as were to be wished) of others their allies, such espetially as are 
not actually interessed, and imbarqued w Ul them in thewarres ; and, 
in such case, the affaire of the Palatinate would be rendered more 
difficult, seeing his Ma tie would be (if not as it were) almost left 
alone to vindicate this cause, yet depriued of those Co-operating 
helpes and furtherances by the armies on foote, and such allyances 
as are yet intire, and free to league w th his Ma tie ; and who they 
presumed would gladly joyne their effectuall Counsells and forces 
w th his, as for the obteyning of a generall peace, so also for the 
restitution of the Palatinate : and this, as their opinion (they sayd), 
they in alt humilitie submitted vnto his Ma ties Consideration. Here- 
vpon I asked them, in case his Ma tic should resolue to put himselfe 
into a Posture of armes for the publike, as well as the Palatinate 
cause, what incouragement, ayd, & assistance might be expected 
from the Elector of Brandenborgh, and other Protestant Princes of 
Germanie. To this they made answere, that I might call to mind 
what passed hertofore in Conference betweene them and me, and 
betweene theire M ra Father and me at Berline, when I was sent from 
his Ma tie vnto his Highnes in the yeare 1636 touching the same 
affaire ; namly, that, although the Protestant Princes were so ex- 
hausted, and distressed, as that they Could not doe much, and so 
curbed, and kept vnder the yoke, as that they durst not now stirre : 
yet, they would be glad to see a change, and as readie and willing to 
entertaine his Ma tiG , and shrowde themselues vnder his protection, 
whensoeuer he should shew himselfe in a vigorous and potent way 
amongst them ; and herevnto they sayd they would now only add 
this, that, although the Elector their Master were so intricated in his 
affaires euery where, and had scarce any where meanes for his suste- 
nance and support, but out of that Dukedome of Prusia; yet 
when he saw his Ma tie and other Potent Princes (who haue Power 
and meanes to turne the skale) once joyned in a faire league of 
amitie and action for the cause of the Palatinate, they presumed his 
their Master’s interest and affection thervnto is such, as that he 
would not sitt out : but till then, sayd they, it behoueth his highnes 
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to carrie himselfe very warily, haueing many enuious eies vpon his 
actions, and such as owe him no good will : this is the sume of my 
discourse w th these gentlemen touching this particular. 

I hold it my dutie now to acquaint yo r Honou 1 ’ w th that w ch 
further passed betwixt some of this Princes Counsell and me Con- 
cerning the high tolles of the Pillawe, imposed by this Duke’s Father, 
and wherw th the Eastland Company of English Merchants haue bene, 
and are yet very sore burthened in the course of their trade into and 
from those parts. Mr. Gordon, by his letters from Dansicke, had 
signified vnto me, that he had made remonstrance and craued 
redressed of their grieuances by writing vnto certaine of this Prince’s 
Counsell, but had receiued no answere at all from them ; The 
Principall Merchants of that Company at Dansicke by theire letters, 
and others of them at Koningsberg by word of movth, Desired me to 
moue and Sollicite the Prince Elector and his Counsell in their 
behalfe : so herevpon I resolued to doe them the best offices I could. 
Wherefore, I tooke opportunitie to make the first ouuerture of this 
buisnes vnto the Chaneellour Gotz and Collonell Bursdorff, accord- 
ing to such information as I had receiued from the Merchants. 
They tooke vpon them to relate and recomend the. cause w th my 
desires, vnto the Prince Elector their Master, and to returne me his 
Highnes answere : the w ch they did the next day : demanding of me 
first, by the Elector’s order, if I had any Comission from his Ma tie to 
moue his Highnes in this affaire. I answered No ; but I knew very 
well that the Eastland Company had made remonstrance of this as a 
spetiall grieuance vnto his Ma tie and the Parliament both, and that 
they had taken the same into their Consideration, were very sensible 
therof, and would no doubt take an opportunitie to ressent it vnto 
his Highnes ere long. Herevpon they sayd they had order from 
the Prince their Master to desire in confidence my opinion and 
aduise in a particular w ch concerned this buisnes ; Then acquainted 
me that, certaine years since, an ouuerture had bene made in behalfe 
of the Eastland Companie for the settling of a residence, or Staple 
for their trade w th in that Towne of Konigsberg ; the w ch was 
hindered at that time by certaine difficulties w ch this Prince knew 
well how, as he had the meanes also in his power to remoue ; and 
not only so, but, in case the sayd Comp a would settle themselues 
there in this Towne, he would vndertake so to deale w th the King and 
State of Poland, as that the Scale of Dansick (w ch hath bene so 
grieuous a burthen vnto the English merchants for so many yeares) 
should be vtterly abolished; & further, that his Highnes would 
vouchsafe them as ample priuiledges as any they should find ells 
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where : lastly, they shewed me the conueniencies of that Towne and 
Port for the course of Trade, both for importation and exportation, 
buying and selling of comodities ; all w ch would be too tedious here 
to relate. And vnto these particulars they expecting my answere, 
I signefied, that, as I was vtterly ignorant of what ouuertures might 
haue bene made formerly there in behalfe of the Eastland Company, 
so neither knew I how the state of theire affaires stood, or what 
Townes or Ports they by experience had found to be most proper 
and conuenient for the course of their trade and residence ; but, if 
they found Koningsberg as fitte as other places, his Highnes gratious 
offers before mentioned were (in my opinion) greate inducements for 
them to settle there. Upon this they desired me to conferre w th the 
English marchants in those parts, and to vse meanes that some of 
them might be deputed thither to treat vpon the buisnes ; but, for 
sondry reasons, I waued all engagement of my selfe herin, and 
therfore sayd, that the Corporation and Principall bodie of the East- 
land Comp a were resident at London, and that there their chiefe 
affaires were ordered : those at Dansicke & other parts thereabouts, 
being for the most parte Factors, & yong men, who neither durst nor 
had any power to treate or doe any thing w th out the Comission of 
their Principalis : but I signified that I would acquaint, and recomend 
vnto them his Highnes offers, and that it would be a further and 
very forceable incouragement to perswade them to hearken therevnto, 
if, according to my instance, he would be pleased, as a taste of his 
affection, to ease them in the heauie Tolies of the Pillawe, w ch 
diuerted their trade ftom th 1 place, euen like vnto an obstructed 
riuer, w ch when it is stopped will forsake his former current 
and seeke another ells where, and here I shewed by sondry 
experimentall arguments (too long here to relate), that it would be 
more profitable for this Prince Elector to moderate his Tolies, then 
to continue them at the hight they now are at ; for that, according to 
the old Prouerb, what he thereby gayned in the hundred he lost in 
the shire, & c. They gaue me thankes for my aduise and discourse, 
and sayd they would Consider thereof w th the Prince their Master, 
who, the same day I tooke my leaue of him, entered himselfe into 
Conference w thi me vpon the same subject ; desiring me to Com- 
municate further w th another of his Counsell, one Mr. Ouerbecke, 
whome it seemes he most vseth in this buisnes of the Tolies. And 
this gentleman Coming vnto me, a little before I parted from the Court, 
after we had had a good time's Conference together, signified vnto 
me that the Prince Elector his Master, vpon the inducements I had 
used, but espetially for testefying of his affection and respects vnto his 
Ma tie of greate Brittaine, had bene moued to moderate his Tolies 
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vnto all his Ma Mes subjects in a farre greater measure then any other 
Nation ; and therefore had resolued to ease the same vpon all 
English woollen Commodities (according vnto a proportion and rate 
he shewed me in writing ; wherein by my Collation of the former 
w th the Tolies now sett, I found in most Commodities the one halfe, 
or a third, and in none lesse then a fourth part abated of what was 
payd heretofore) : adding further, that his Highnes would be Content 
that the Eastland Companie settle but a part of their residence at 
Koningsburgh (for, vpon further information, I shewed that that 
Towne was no place for their whole staple), and, in such case, would 
accomodate them further in the point of Tolies, and priviledges as they 
themselues in reason should desire : all w ch this gentleman sayd his 
Highnes desired that I would impart vnto the Eastland Merchants, 
and vnto his Ma tie also, if I thaught fitte : the w ch I promised 
accordingly, w th returne of dew thankes vnto his Highnes for this, 
and all other his gratefull and respectfvll expressions towards his 
Ma tie ; the w ch were indeed as greate as Could be expected. 

I departed from Koningsberg the first of this moneth ; and when 
I came to Dansick acquainted those of the Eastland Merchants 
there w th that had passed touching them ; and what I had obteyned 
at this Prince’s hands in the poynt of their Tolies, who accompted it 
a good office done them, and prayed by my letters from thence vnto 
the Elector to render their thankes for his fauors towards them ; 
w ch I did accordingly : They signified moreouer, how the King of 
Denmarke had raised his Tolies vpon them in the Sound as they 
were in the yeare 1618, and gaue me a note showing the differences 
of that w ch is now there paid upon Comodities betweene the 
English and the Hollanders in this behalfe : the w ch I send yo r 
Hon r herew th . / 

At Dansicke I vnderstood that the Turke or Grand Signior had 
lately made a Truce for 20 yeares w th the Emperour, and king of 
Poland both ; and that the great Duke of Mosco hath resigned vp 
the gouerment there vnto his Sonne, and betaken himselfe vnto a 
Cloyster ; and some thinke he will become a Patriarch of that 
Countrey. This giues great umbrage and jealousie vnto the Crownes 
of Poland and Sweden both ; for they both doubt it will proue an 
artificie, wherby the. Moscouites may the better breake of his 
dishonourable peace heretofore made w th them : w ch time will 
discouer. 

In my further journey I vnderstood that the Treatie for a Cessa- 
tion of armes betwixt the Crowne of Sweden and Elector of Branden- 
borch was newly finished at Stralsond : where all the ordnance on 
the walls were discharged in Hono r of the Brandenborch Amb 1 * 9 , at 
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their parting from thence. By this agreement, the Elector is to 
giue a yearly Contribution to the Crowne of Sweden out of his 3 
Marquisates of one hundred thousand dollers, and thirtie thousad 
measures of Corne. But at Grinswald I understood that the Amb rs 
aforesaid haue yet another treatie \v th the Swedes’ Legate, yong 
Oxenstirn, about certaine lands in one of the Marquisates, belonging 
to the Dutch order (whereof this Elector is Patron) w ch the Swedes 
haue lately taken from one of this Princes’ Cheife Counsell (on whome 
he had Conferred it) and bestowed vpon Generali Major Stallhaus ; 
w th some other the like differences, and that the sayd Legate Oxen- 
stirn was forthwith to depart from Strallsondt vnto Stettin to giue 
meeting there vnto the Brandenborch Amb r9 touching this buisnes, 
and the same I haue vnderstood also since my returne to this place : 
but I belieue they haue a greater buisnes besides to treate vpon 
touching the marriage (whereof my former haue made mention), 
although neither side wilbe knowne thereof. 

I arrived here on Monday last, and perceiue the Treaties for the 
generall peace to hang upon the same doubtfull termes as before : 
the Emperour refusing as yet to ratifie the preliminary articles in 
forme, as they were agreed vpon betwixt the Amb rs of France and 
Sweden, and his owne Plenipotentiary ; and these Amb rs haueing no 
orders to proceed to treat vpon other grounds, so what will come 
therof at length we know not . The Princes of Brunswick and 
Lunenborch haue made their agreement w th the Emperour ; w ch is 
lately published openly throughout those Countries. The Imperiall 
armie vnder Piccolomini lyes yet in the Elector of Saxons 5 Countrie, 
w ch is miserably harrassed by them, -to the great regret of this Prince : 
who hath of late vttered his discontent for it in very strange termes 
vnto Sondry of the Imperialists; and there is newes come that he 
will also seeke a neutralitie at the hands of the Crowne of Sweden. 
Arch Duke Leopold is sayd to haue altered his first resolution of 
going into the low Countries, and that he wilbe shortly againe w th 
the armie : in the meane the Swedes armie haue begunne their 
March into Silesia w th good successe : haueing taken 2 or 3 Townes, 
wherein were garrisons of the Imperialists, and forced them 
to range themselues among their troupes : and the last newes from 
those parts saye that they had beleaguered, Groszlozow, a Towne and 
Passe of principall importance. 

We looke dayly to heare what wilbe Concluded at the Parliament 
of Denmarke, holden at Copenhagen : w ch will end very shortly ; and 
then this King is expected in Holstein. 

Herwith &c. 

[Not sighted. ] 


THE * DENARIUS SANCTI PETRI ’ IN ENGLAND 1 

Communicated by the Rev. O. JENSEN, Ph.D. 

Read November 20, 1900 

I. The Relations between the Papacy and England 
in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries 

In the middle of the seventh century Rome became again, 
as in ancient times, the ‘ centre of the universe/ Thousands of 
pilgrims came from distant lands, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 
to worship at the shrines of the saints. 2 We are told how 
these pilgrims, when first they caught sight of Rome in the 
distance, would fall on their knees, chant hymns, and march 
down to the city. Arrived there they would seek shelter 
in the various pilgrim- houses, where they would find 
fellow-countrymen to act as guides to the churches and 
catacombs ; and after their return to their own country 
they would spread wonderful tales of the greatness and 
magnificence of the holy town and of the Papacy, until 
others were moved to set out on a like pilgrimage. Thus the 
bond between the nations and the 1 Mother of Mankind ’ was 
stronger than one of mere political needs and advantages. 
It was religious zeal which sent the first newly converted 
Anglo-Saxons to Rome. In 689 Caedwalla, King of Wessex, 
after ruling for two years, took ship to Rome, seeking, as the 
greatest earthly honour to which he could attain, baptism in 
the atrium of St. Peter’s. 3 * 5 The Romans of old had been 

1 The Council are indebted to Miss F. II. Durham, formerly of Girton College, 

Cambridge, for the translation and arrangement of the original essay com- 

municated by Dr. Jensen, together with the extension of the texts of the 

illustrative documents in Appendix. 

5 Cf. Gregorovius, Gesckichte der Stadt Rom , ii. 182 et seq. 

8 Cf. Beda, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, ed. C. Plummer, Oxford, 
1896, v. cap. 7. 
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accustomed to see kings of distant lands either as captives 
following a triumph, or as vassals pleading before their 
tribunals. Their descendants now for the first time saw a 
barbarian king in their city. He was led by the Pope to the 
baptistery in the Lateran, and there on Easter Sunday, dressed 
in a white robe, his long hair loose, and bearing lighted tapers 
in his hand, he was baptised from Constantine’s porphyry bowl 
and given the name of Peter. 1 Ten days later he died, and 
was buried in the atrium of St. Peter’s, and a magnificent 
and eulogistic epitaph, which may be seen to this day, was 
inscribed over his grave. Such an example found numerous 
followers. Twenty years later two more English kings 
arrived in Rome. These were Coinred of Mercia and Offa 
of Essex. These did not come for baptism, for they were 
already Christians, but to enter religious life in a monastery 
near St. Peter’s. 2 

When Csedwalla set out on his pilgrimage to Rome in 
689, his kingdom of Wessex passed to Ini, who ruled 
over it twenty-seven years ; then he too resigned his king- 
ship and came to Rome, during the papacy of Gregory II. 
Many of the English did likewise, men and women, re- 
ligious and lay. 3 At the beginning of the eighth century 
(c. 704) Pope John VI. held a council of the higher clergy 
from England to advise upon matters touching the English 
church. During the conference the assembled ecclesiastics 
were required to wear priest’s dress according to the Roman 
usage. The result of the conference is contained in a papal 
letter addressed to the Archbishop and clergy of England. 4 . 

Many of the churchmen and religious who came to Rome 
brought home treasures from the shrines which they visited, 
for the churches and the monasteries at home, and in this 
way also Roman ritual and dress were introduced into 
England, as well as relics of saints and literary treasures, 

1 Cf. Gregorovius, loc. cit. ii. 400. 

2 Cf. ibid. ii. 185 et seq., and Beda, loc. cit . v. 19. 

3 Beda, loc. cit., v. cap. 7. 

4 Jaffe-Wattenbach, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum , No. 2145. Cf. Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils , iii. 264. 
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manuscripts of all kinds, but chiefly dealing with religious 
subjects. 1 Beda in the ‘ Historia Abbatum ’ relates of Bene- 
dict Biscop, 2 founder of Wearmouth and later of Jarrow, that 
of his own initiative he journeyed five times to Rome, viz. in 
653, 665,671,678, and 684, 3 and from each journey he brought 
back treasures of great value. In 678 he brought many books 
and relics of saints and martyrs for the churches in England, 
and also musical scores and instruments as used in the churches 
in Rome. Pope Agatho sent with him to England also a 
choir leader from St. Peter’s. Again in 684 he returned 
with a large store of gifts, holy writings, and pictures for the 
English churches. 

At his death he left careful instructions how the valuable 
library he had collected might best be preserved for the 
use of the Church. Ceolfrid, first abbot of Jarrow, 681-682, 
his favourite disciple, who accompanied him on his fourth 
journey to Rome, became, on Benedict’s death in 688, abbot 
of Wearmouth and Jarrow. With Ceolfrid began a new phase 
in the relations of England and Rome, and voluntary gifts 
were for the first time offered to the church at Rome. 
Ceolfrid, zealously fulfilling Benedict’s instructions for the 
preservation and enlargement of the abbey library, had three 
complete copies of the Holy Scriptures made, two of which 
were for his two abbeys, and the third for the mother church in 
Rome. Especial care was taken that these copies should be 
in accordance with the requirements of the Roman Church, 
and to this end the best manuscripts of the new translation by 
Jerome 4 then procurable were acquired. 

When, in 716, as an old man, he resigned the dignity of 
abbot in order once again to journey to Rome, he took 
one copy with him. He was not destined to present his gift 
himself, for he died on the road to Rome, at Langrcs, in 716. 

1 G. B. de Rossi, * De Origine, Historia, Indicibus Scrinii et Bibliothecae Sedis 
Apostolicae. * Bib I. Vatican ce Codices Palatini Latini, Rome, 1886, pp. Ixxii-lxxviii. 

2 Vide Beda, Historia Abbatum , ed. Plummer, i. 369-375. 

3 Vide Plummer’s ed. of Bede, i. xix. 

Cf. Beda, Historia Abbatum , i. 369, 387 ; and G. B. de Rossi, La Biblia 
offerta da Ceolfrido Abbate } Jubilee address to Tope Leo XIII., 1888, vii. 15-iS. 
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Some of his companions continued the journey and conveyed 
the offering to the Pope in his name. 1 

No more striking illustration can be found of the close- 
ness of the bond between England and Rome at this period 
than the existence of the Anglo-Saxon school at Rome. 

During the early centuries of the Middle Ages nearly all 
the nations of Western Christendom had schools at Rome, 
the chief object of which was to provide lodging as well as 
religious guidance, instruction in foreign tongues, and general 
education, for their pilgrims. 2 The most important of these 
schools were those of the Franks, the Frisians, the Langobards, 
and the Anglo-Saxons. To each was attached a church. 
The church of the Anglo-Saxon school was dedicated to the’ 
Virgin, and commonly known as the Church of Sta. Maria in 
Saxia. 3 The pilgrims 5 lodgings lay in Trastevere, in the Leon- 
tine quarter, as near as possible to the Vatican and the tomb 
and church of the Apostle. The pilgrims, while they resided 
in their respective schools, wore monastic habit and lived as 
monks, but were not subjected to any recognised monastic rule. 

The origin of the Anglo-Saxon school is obscure. 
Many of the English chroniclers 4 attribute its foundation to 
Ini of Wessex, adding that for the support of the school King 
Ini decreed, that throughout Wessex every family should 
contribute annually one penny to the church at Rome for 
the maintenance of their fellow-countrymen sojourning there. 

Some even go so far as to connect his visit to Rome in 
727 with the foundation of the school. 5 Contemporary 
authorities give no support to this theory. The foundation 
of the school is traced by other chroniclers 6 to Offa II. of 

1 This copy was, in 1886, identified by Hort and de Rossi with the so- 
called * Biblia Amiatina ’ now in the Biblioteca Laurenziana in Florence. 

2 Vide Gesia Abbaium Monasterii S. Albani (Rolls), i. 5 et seq. 

3 Cf. Bullariwn Vaticanian, i. 15-16. 

4 Vide Roger de Wendover, Flores Historiarum, ed. H. Coxe, i. 215-216; 
Matt. Paris, Chronica Afajora, ed. H. A. Luard, 1872, i. 330-331 ; Symeon of 
Durham, Historia Regum , ed. Arnold, ii. 371. 

5 Vide Matt. Paris, loc. cit . i. 330. 

6 Vide Will, of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. Stubbs, 1887, 
i. 109 ; also Gesia Abbaium , i. 5, 8, //. 1. Cf. Matt. Paris, i. 360. 
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Mercia. Of this tradition there are two versions. Some 
simply state that Offa II. was sole founder of the school ; 
others relate that when in 793 Offa made a pilgrimage to 
Rome he visited the school already established there and then 
promised and granted to the Pope and the Anglo-Saxon 
school at Rome the annual contribution in perpetuum of 
one penny from every family throughout the greater part of 
his kingdom of Mercia. Unless supported by some external 
documentary proof, the chroniclers’ narratives cannot be 
accepted. The evidence of Papal bulls and of some Roman 
writers is more trustworthy. A bull 1 of Pope Marin us I., 
884, granted to the Anglo-Saxon school, at the request of 
King yElfred, entire exemption from all taxes and offerings, 
including such as were due to the Pope as temporal prince of 
Rome from the possessions of the school. According to some 
of the English chroniclers 2 this dispensation was regranted 
and confirmed by Pope John XIX. at the petition of King 
Cnut during his sojourn at Rome in 1027. 3 

In a bull of Leo IX., 4 dated ioc;4, in which the various 
possessions and rights granted to the canons of St. Peter s 
are enumerated, we find mentioned the church of Our Saviour 
called the School of the Franks with all appurtenances granted 
to the same by Charlemagne and confirmed by Leo IV., and 
in the same connection the school of the Anglo-Saxons 
is mentioned. Fragmentary and incomplete as is Leo I V.’s 5 
(854) bull, yet it yields sufficient proof of the existence of 
the schools in 854. Four churches are named as being 
attached to the different schools, each is already described 
as possessed of a piece of land (fundus) with appurtenances. 
The church of the Frankish school was dedicated to Our 
Saviour, that of the Anglo-Saxon school to the Virgin Mary, 
that of the Frisians to St. Michael, and that of the Lango- 

1 Vide Jaffe-Wattenbach, No. 3396. 

2 Vide Symeon of Durham, loc. cit. ii. 157 ; Ralph de Diceto, Opera Hist . 
p. 175; Florence of Worcester, Chronicle to 1031 {Mon, Hist . Brit. ), i. 596. 

3 Wippo, De Vita Chunradi Salic i, in Rer. Germ. Script, vi. ed. Piotorius, 
iii. 472. 

4 Bullarium Vaticanum } i. 22-28. 

5 Ibid. i. 15-16. 
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bards to St. Zeno. All of these were subject to the church 
of the Vatican, from which the various possessions and rights 
described in the bull were derived. Chief among these was 
the right enjoyed by each school to bury those of their 
fellow-countrymen who died at Rome during their pilgrimage 
and to inherit their goods. A privilege enjoyed by the 
Anglo-Saxons alone was that of choosing their own elder and 
teacher, the Pope retaining only the right of appointment of 
the chief priest. This right was exercised by the church of 
Sta. Maria in Saxia until 1198, when it was abolished by 
Innocent III., who decreed that henceforth all appointments 
of clerks and priests should be in the hands of the Pope. 

The earliest contemporary reference to the Anglo-Saxon 
School occurs in an entry in the Liber Pontificalis 1 descriptive 
of the return of Pope Leo III. to Rome in 800. When 
Leo 1 II., after his humiliating flight before his enemies, re- 
turned to Rome with his powerful ally, Charlemagne, he was 
received with great rejoicing. All classes vied with each 
other to do him honour. On St. Andrew’s Eve the people 
marched out in procession to Ponte Molle, and among the 
throng are mentioned the schools of the foreign nations, the 
Franks, Frisians, Saxons, and Langobards. They welcomed 
the Pope with blowing of trumpets and with singing of 
sacred songs, and accompanied him into the city to St. Peter’s 
Church, where he celebrated a solemn mass and all present 
partook of Holy Communion. 

In the same book another reference to the school occurs 
a few years later. 2 In 817, at the beginning of the pontifi- 
cate of Paschal I., a fire broke out in the Anglo-Saxon quarter 
of the city. It spread so widely that a great part of the city 
was destroyed and the church of St. Peter’s endangered. 
But, through the mercy of God, and the holy presence of the 
Pope, and the prayers and intercession of the faithful, 
the fire was encircled and quenched, and great gifts of 
clothing, food, and money were given to the homeless, 
and the trees in the surrounding woods were felled 

1 Liber Pontificalis y ed. Duchesne, Paris, 1892, ii. 6. 

2 Ibid. ii. 53-59 ; cp. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , sub a 0 . 816. 
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and the houses rebuilt and the damage soon repaired/ 1 The 
colonnade of St. Peter’s was made by the Pope more solid 
and beautiful than before, and the Anglo-Saxon school was 
rebuilt at his cost and after his designs. 

Again about thirty years later, at the beginning of the 
Pontificate of Leo IV. in 847, another great fire broke out in 
the same thickly populated quarter. 2 As a storm raged over 
the city at the same time, the fire spread with most destructive 
fury, and nearly the whole quarter was destroyed. The greater 
the efforts made to extinguish it, the more fiercely did the fire 
rage. St. Peter’s was, however, again saved. On this occasion, 
we are told, it was ^Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, 3 who succoured 
his homeless fellow-countrymen and provided for their im- 
mediate needs. Their houses were soon afterwards rebuilt. 

There is thus sufficient evidence to prove that already in 
800 the four schools were well established at Rome. Of these 
the Anglo-Saxon school, owing to the early friendly relations 
of princes with the Popes, was the oldest foundation. Their 
quarter was in the middle of the town, between the Vatican and 
the Castle of Angelo. A considerable area on the right bank 
of the Tiber was known as the ‘ borough ’ ( burgus> now 
‘ II Borgo ’), and there was a street named Vicus Saxonum. 
When Leo IV. rebuilt the Leontine quarter after the fire of 
847 and surrounded it with a wall, one of the gates was 
named the Saxon gate (portula Saxonum). From the eighth 
to the beginning of the tenth century numerous references 
to the Anglo-Saxon school occur. In the gloomy close of the 
tenth century all traces of it disappear. Either the school was 
destroyed in the frequent fires and devastations by foreign 
armies, misfortunes of frequent occurrence in those days, or 
it was lost to the English in some other way. Only the church 
of Sta. Maria in Saxia was spared and survived to the time 
of Innocent III., who built on the site of the Anglo-Saxon 
school the Hospital of San Spirito. 

1 Garampi, Dissertazionc recitata a dl 11 Maggio , 1750, Vanno del Giubileo> 
in the journal II Papato, ed. Tripepi, 1875, pp. 501-18. 

2 Anastasius Bibliotecarius, De Vitis Pontif. Roman. , Rome, 1718, i. 363. 

* Will, of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum , ed. Hardy, lib. ii. 152. 
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II. The Origin of Peter’s Pence in England 

The origin of the English ‘ Romfeoh ’ is as obscure as that 
of the Anglo-Saxon school in Rome. It is probable, as it has 
already been mentioned, that some connection existed be- 
tween the two. Both acts have been attributed by the 
chroniclers to Ini of Wessex, 1 as well as to Ofifa II. of Mercia. 2 
Some chroniclers give both versions, others only that of 
King Ofifa II. Confirmation of the later version exists in a 
letter, 3 still extant, from Pope Leo III. to King Kcnulf of 
Mercia, Ofifa I I/s successor. In the letter alluded to above, 
Leo states that the annual sum promised by King Ofifa II. 

‘ of sacred memory * was 365 marks. This sum, he writes, 
was applied to relieve the poor, and to provide candles for 
the churches in Rome. The sum was the king’s gift. No 
mention is made in the letter either of the Anglo-Saxon 
school at Rome or of the method of collection. It appears, 
however, that King Ofifa, in promising the above donation 
to*Rome, was not moved by religious but by essentially 
political considerations. In order to place his kingdom of 
Mercia on a level with the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and 
to render it independent of the authority of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Ofifa determined to found a new see at 
Lichfield, and, to obtain the Pope’s sanction to this innova- 
tion, he promised an annual donation to the church at Rome 
in 787:* 

1 (a) Roger of Wendover, Flores Hist., ed. H. Coxe, 1841, i. 215-216. 
(< b ) Matt. Paris, Chron. Majora , ed. H. A. Lnard, 1872, i. 330-331. (<*) Symeon 
of Durham, Hist. Regum, ii. 371. 

2 ( a ) Gesta Abbatum Monasterii S. Albania Thoma Walsinghani compilata , 

ed. Riley, i. 5-6. ( b ) J. Brompton, Chrondcon , ed. Twysden and Selden, 

i. col. 754 & 776. (r) Spelman, Concilia , i. 290. (</) Matt. Paris, loc. cit . 

PP- 33 °> 33 L 3 6 °- Hen. Huntingdon, a 0 755. 

3 J affe-Wattenbach, Regesta Pontijictim Rom. a° 797, No. 2494. Iladdan 
and Stubbs, Councils , iii. 523, 525. 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 445 (cf. 523-5). Stubbs, Constitutional 
History , i. 230, and note 1. 
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A papal letter of the year 802 1 proves that King Kenulf 
of Mercia sent part of the contribution promised by Offa, at 
least once. Leo III. writes to thank King Kenulf for the gift 
of 120 marks pro aninice vestroe salute . There is not sufficient 
evidence to show whether other Mercian kings obeyed the 
Pope's summons to fulfil Offa’s promise. 

Modern critics 2 consider a large part of the history of 
King Offa II., as related by the mediaeval chroniclers, to be 
merely probable tradition. As such they count the story of 
his voyage to Rome, and all connected therewith, viz. : the 
foundation of the Anglo-Saxon school and the grant of Peter’s 
pence. If the letters quoted are genuine, however, we have 
historical confirmation of his promise of ‘ Romfeoh.’ A third 
tradition, contained in the English chroniclers, attributes the 
introduction of ‘Romfeoh’ to King ALthelwulf of Wessex, 
sixty years later (837-857). Some chroniclers 3 give this 
tradition side by side with that of King Offa II. 

According to the earliest chronicles, 4 and to a letter of 
Leo IV., 5 King A£thelwulf sent his youngest son ^Elfred, then 
aged eleven years, with an honourable escort, to Rome to Pope 
Leo IV., in 853. The Pope received Alfred graciously and 
adopted him as his spiritual son, decorated him with the 
cincture as Roman consul, and anointed him as future king. 
In gratitude for this and for the peace within his kingdom, 
King ^Ethelwulf 6 vowed one tenth of the land of his realm 
to Holy Church, the honour of God, and his son’s salvation ; 
and this gift he freed for ever from all royal and secular 
rents and taxes. In the same year, 855, this king accom- 
plished a design which he had cherished from the earliest 

1 Jaff 4 -Wattenbach, No. 2511. 

2 (a). Phil. Woker, Das kirchliche Finanzwesen der Papste , Nordlingen, 

1878, p. 35. ( 3 ) Mon, German . ed. Pertz, xxviii. 7. Christian Biography of 

Offa , King of Mercia, 

3 Brompton, Chronicon , col. 802 ; cf. col. 754. 

4 Asser, Annales , ed. Petrie -Sharpe, i. 467-498. Flor. Wigorniensis, 
Chronicon , p. 552 et seq. 

5 Jaffe-Wattenbach, No. 2645. 

6 Letter from King ^Ethelwulf, April 22, 854, in Kemble, Saxons in England , 
ii. 481. 
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years of his reign. Accompanied by a very great retinue and 
by his dear son yElfred, he journeyed to the city of the 
Apostles, and to St. Peter he gave a heavy crown, and 
chalices, made of the finest gold, and two images of finest 
silver, and precious vestments ; and by order of the Pope, 
Benedict III., 1 he publicly distributed gold and silver in the 
church of St. Peter as gifts of honour to the bishops and to 
all the clergy and nobility of Rome, and to the people 
he gave coins of silver ; and after sojourning there a whole 
year he returned to his realm. 2 On his arrival in England he 
decreed that a great sum of gold, to wit, 300 marks, should 
be sent annually to Rome ‘for the salvation of his soul.’ 3 
This gift was to be divided thus : 4 200 marks were to be 
devoted to the honour of the apostles Peter and Paul, to 
provide oil for all the lamps in the churches of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Easter time, and the remaining 100 marks were to 
be for a gift to the Pope himself. 

King iEthelwulfs donation appears to have been neither 
a confirmation nor a revival of a previous donation to the 
Roman Church by any earlier Anglo-Saxon king. The dona- 
tion from Mercia, already described, seems to have ceased 
before the time of King yEthelwulf, for he makes no allusion 
to it, and indeed seems to have been ignorant of it. 

King iEthelwulfs gift was less than King Ofifa’s, and its 
application different. King yEthelwulf had neither charitable 
nor national aims. He was moved solely by his reverence 
for the Roman church and its head, the Pope. His donation 
was an expression of his gratitude to the Church and the 
Pope for the honour shown to him and to his son. The 
adoption and unction of Prince Alfred by the Pope was held 
. to signify a divine promise of protection and of victory, and 
of a great future. 

1 Liber Pontificate y ed. J. Vignoli, Rome, 1755, iii. 167 el seq . 

2 Asser, Annales ALlfredi , an. 855. 

3 Ibid. p. 472. Cf. William of Malmesbury, Gesta Region Anglomtn , lib. ii. 

§ 109 ; Haddan and Stubbs, Councils , iii. 646 ; Flor. Wigorniensis, Chronicon , 
P- 552 . * 

4 Cf. Letter of Pope Alexander II. in Jaffe-Wattenbach, No. 4757, and 
Garampi, loc. cit . p. 504. 
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There is, however, another tradition (certainly of a later 
origin), related both by Roman 1 and English 2 chroniclers 
concerning King ^Ethelwulfs gift. We are told that the king 
journeyed to Rome, and there granted to Pope Leo IV. one 
silver penny from each house throughout his kingdom, ‘ which 
tax is paid to this day.' 

Nothing is said of the amount of the sum offered, for that 
would depend on the number of houses or families in the land. 
The 300 marks mentioned before were sent to Rome for the 
salvation of the king, on behalf of their and his family. This 
other sum, however, was raised from the people and on their 
behalf. The king received from each several family one penny, 
and brought or sent the whole amount thus collected to Rome. 
Are we then to believe that King ASthelwulf gave two distinct 
donations to the Church and Pope ; the one on behalf of his 
people, raised by small contributions of one penny from each 
family, given during the king’s visit to Rome ; the other a fixed 
yearly sum of 300 marks given on his own behalf after his 
return to England ? This is the view of several of the mediaeval 
chroniclers 3 and of some modern historians, viz. Professor 
P. Fabre. 4 This author, in proof of his theory, quotes the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler 5 who relates that during the reign 
of King iElfred the Great (871-901) and of King Edward the 
Elder (901-924) specially appointed men were sent to Rome 
to take the donation of the Wessex people and their king. 

In 888 (or 887) the ealdorman ^Ethelhelm went to Rome, 
having received a fair sum on behalf of the people (pro popnlo ), 6 
and in the following year the ealdorman Becca conveyed 

1 Stephani Baluzii Miscellanea , ed. J. Mansi, Lucas, 1761, i. 441. 

2 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum , i. lib. 2, § 109. Brompton, 
Chronicon, col. 802. Hen. Huntingdon, a 0 755. Roger of Wendover, a 0 727 
and a 0 793. 

3 J. Brompton, Chronicon , col. 802. 

4 P. Fabre, Etude sur le Liber Censuum , Paris, 1892, p. 132. Idem, 
Recherches sur le denier de St, Pierre en Angleterre au Moyen Age . Supplement 
aux Milanges d i Archiologie et d'Histoire , xii. 159-182. 

5 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , ed. Thorpe, London, 1861, ii. 68. 

6 Chronicon AEthelweardi : Monumenta Hist. Brit., ed. Petrie-Sharpe, i. 
517 . 
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thither the donation of the Wessex people and of King Alfred. 
Two years later Abbot Beornhelm brought a donation 
* chiefly of the West Angli, but also of King Alfred/ 1 In 
908, the chronicler 2 tells us, Archbishop Plegmund took 
a donation to Rome ' on behalf of the people, but also of 
King Edward/ 

These quotations, however, do not prove the case. In the 
chronicles nothing is said on two points : first, whether there 
were two distinct sums which formed the donation of the 
Wessex nation and the king; and second, whether the 
Wessex people contributed one penny from each family 
according to King ^Ethelwulfs promise. 

To establish the case it is of prime importance to prove 
that the direct statements of the chroniclers about the 
different donations are historically correct. But it is just 
here that grave doubts arise, partly from external 3 and partly 
from internal 4 causes. Moreover the chronicles quoted bear 
another and more probable interpretation, viz. : that during 
his reign King ^Ethelwulf paid the annual sum of 300 marks 
promised, from his own purse or from the national treasury ; 
but that during King Allfred’s reign this sum, or part of it, 
was collected from the people. 

In the ancient Anglo-Saxon laws 5 it is stated that from 
the time of King Alfred it was the duty of every Christian 
throughout the whole of England to pay c Romfeoh/ Thus 

1 Florence of Worcester, Chronicon , an. 887, 889, 891. 

2 Chronicon JEthdwcardii an. 908, p. $ig. 

3 The earliest chronicles in which this tradition is recorded are (1) Will, ot 
Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum , finished 1124 ; (2) J. Brompton, Chronicon , 
written in the fourteenth century. It occurs also in the Roman chronicle of 
Baluzio. Asser, in his Annales Mlfredi (written c. 894), does not mention it, nor 
does Florence of Worcester (c. 1118). 

4 The late origin of the statement made by Will, of Malmesbury is made 
evident in his reference to the donation as ‘ tributum quod Anglia hodieque pensitat.* 
Baluzio also speaks of it thus : 1 tributum quod^ usque hodie in Anglia solvitur.* 
The incorrectness of the Roman chronicle is patent in the phrase 4 tributum obtulit 
coram Leone Papa IV.’ The Liber Pontijicalis , ed. Vignoli, iii. 167, proves 
Benedict III. to have been Tope in 853, when King ^Ethelwulf visited Rome. 

5 Cf. F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen , Halle, 1898, ii. 131 
et seq . 
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the king’s donation, whole or in part, was paid by the people. 
In so far as the money was partly contributed by the people, 
it could be called ‘ the donation of the people of Wessex ; ’ 
and in so far as the king alone was answerable to the Pope 
for the same, it could be called ‘ the donation of the king.’ It 
is worth noting that in all the chronicles quoted the people 
are named before the king. Thus also the pence contributed 
to the fixed sum of 300 marks may be called 1 the donation 
of the people and the king.’ 


III. English Peter’s Pence in the Twelfth and 
following Centuries. 

In a Papal letter 1 of the year 1 170 2 from Alexander III. to 
the archdeacons of England, the Pope warns them against 
covetousness and avarice in their dealings with their parishes, 
and mentions unctions, visitations, and the collection of Peter’s 
pence as the three occasions when these vices are most 
common. Concerning the last of the three the Pope writes 
to the archdeacons as follows : f In your collection of 
Peter’s pence, be not so bold as to burden the said parishes 
otherwise or more heavily than your predecessors were 
wont to do in the times of the Popes Innocent II. and 
Eugenius III. If, notwithstanding, you shall presume to 
do so, all that you are found to have shall be taken from you.’ 
Is this utterance of the Pope a general warning, or has it 
a special reference to a convention or agreement, no longer 
observed, dating from the time of his predecessors named ? 
We know from Cencio’s ‘Liber Censuum’ 3 and from the 
accounts of Papal collectors 4 in England, both the amount of 
the sum annually paid by England in Peter’s pence to the 

1 Cf. Cartularium Monasterii de Ramscia (Rolls), 1884, ii. 1 52. 

2 Cf. Archiv. Vatican. Armar ., xxxiii. No. 26, fol. 8. 

8 Documcnta Vaticafia , No. II a : cf. Zeitschrift Jiir Socialgesckichtc , 1893, 

p. 151. 

4 Docnmenta Vaticana , Nos. II £, lie, III, et seq . 
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Papal chair, and the manner and distribution of its collec- 
tion among the fifteen (later eighteen) dioceses named by 
Cencio and the collectors. Is it possible to conclude, from 
these lists and from the letter of Alexander III. quoted, that 
in the time of Innocent II. 1 (i.e. before 1133), 2 a convention 
was made concerning English Peter's pence between the 
Papal chair and the English bishops and archdeacons ? This 
is the opinion of Cardinal Garampi 3 in his dissertation on 
the Papal jubilee in 1750, and of Professor P. Fabre in his 
‘Etude' of 1892 and later treatises. 4 But this conclusion is 
yet unproven. No direct evidence of the supposed convention 
has been found, not even in the letter from Alexander III. 
Moreover, how could such a convention be valid and binding . 
for any length of time without the consent and confirmation 
of the English king ? 5 

It is probable, too, that such a convention would have 
contained not only the obligations of the English prelates, 
but also some recompense for their trouble and responsibility, 
risk and expenses. 

Professor Fabre 6 concludes also that when the bishops and 
archdeacons made their annual payment of the fixed sum to 
the Papal chair, they retained rightly, according to the conven- 
tion, whatever they collected in Peter's pence in excess of the 
300 marks. 

But even had such a convention existed it would be 


1 Because Innocent II. is the earliest of the Popes to whom allusion is made 
in Alexander III.’s letter. See Cartularium Monasterii de Ramseia, ii. p. 152. 

2 The see of Carlisle, which was founded in 1133, is not quoted in Cencio’s 
list. See Doc . Vatic ana > No. II a ; cf. I. Dollinger, Materialien zur 
Geschichte des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts> p. 123, and Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum , 2nd ed. p. 191. 

3 In Tripepi, II Papato. Pubblicazione di Scienza Cattolica , Roma, 1875, 
p. 509. 

4 Zeitschrift fiir Socialgeschichte , 1893, PP* 1 49—153 ; 1896, pp. 459-462. 
Cf. Spittler, Nord. Reiche , p. 104. 

5 Cf. Letters of Anselm of Canterbury , lib. iv. ep. 29 ; and Jaffe-Wattenbach, 
No. 6525 ; Quadripartitus , Institute Cnuti , i. 9 ; Laws of Edward the Confessor , 
10 ; Letters of Bishop Gilbert , ep. 108, pp. 203-9, in Rerum Brit . Mediavi 
Script ores , No. 67, 5, and ep. 107, pp. 202-3. 

6 Zeitschrift fiir Socialgeschichte , 1893, pp. 151-152. 
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impossible to understand the action of the Popes Alexander 
III. and Innocent III. towards the English prelates in the 
matter of Peter’s pence. Alexander III. forbade the arch- 
deacons to receive that which according to the alleged conven- 
tion was lawfully theirs. Innocent III., 1 in a letter of Jan. 28, 
1214, writes yet more strongly to the English prelates con- 
cerning the collection of Peter’s pence, for which they were 
held responsible. 2 ‘ The prelates, having collected these pence 
in our name, have not been ashamed to retain the greater part 
for themselves : they paid to us only 300 marks, usurping for 
themselves 1000 marks or more.’ If it was difficult to reconcile 
the last passage of Alexander III.’s letter with the supposition 
of a convention between the Papal chair and the English 
episcopate, it will be yet more so in the case of Innocent’s letter. 
If this letter is authentic how can the convention theory be 
possible ? For, had such a convention existed, could the 
Popes in later times have made repeated efforts of this kind 
to draw to Rome the whole amount sent in Peters pence 
from England ? Several such attempts were made. In the 
fourteenth century the Papal chair sent collectors to England 
sometimes authorised to demand taxes not only from the 
clergy but from the people. 3 In 1306 Clement V., instead 
of the traditional sum of about 200 1 , commissioned William 
de Testa 4 to demand one penny from every house in the 
kingdom. This design, certainly, was not destined to be 
carried out, but how could it even have been conceived, had 
the alleged convention existed? Pope John XXII. also 
frequently made similar fruitless attempts through his collector 
Rigandus 5 to obtain a larger income from English Peter’s 
pence. 

1 Epistolcc Innocentii III., ed. Steph. Baluze, lib. xvi. ep. 173. 

2 Vide Potthast, Regesta , No. 2635. Already in 1205 Innocent III. charged 
the English Bishops with fraud in this matter : * Universis prelatis per Angliam 
mandat, ut Petri denarium, qui cum fide quidem colligebatur in Anglia, sed 
ministrorum dolo non integer ad Romanum Pontificem perveniebat, annis singulis 
exigendum, sibique sine ulla fraude deferendum curent.’ Cf. Doc . Vat . No. I. 
p. 203. 

3 Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, iii. 335. 

4 Gottlob, A us der Camera Apostolica des i$ten Jahrhunderts, p. 215. 

fi Cf. Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesice, 1317, No, 49 ; 1318, No. 28; 1329, No. 81. 
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All this evidence together proves the convention theory 
erroneous. 

The passage quoted is to be understood as referring, not 
to a convention, agreement, or composition, but to usage, 
custom, and tradition. In support of this opinion we have 
for the twelfth century Cencio’s ‘Liber Censuum/ already 
mentioned, and for the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
accounts of Papal collectors. The Popes Innocent III. and 
Clement V. and John XXII. tried unsuccessfully to break' 
this tradition, and the English prelates maintained their 
customary right because they could ‘centenariam contra 
Romanam Ecclesiam praescriptionem probare.’ Innocent III.’s 
demand was not in accordance with the ancient lists and 
documents relating to the census of the Roman Church, and 
therefore it could not be enforced. 1 

Where are we to look for the origin of this tradition ? 
How had it become a fixed usage in England to pay annually 
to the Papal chair 299 marks sterling as Peter’s pence ? A 
passage in the letter from Innocent III. quoted may perhaps 
give the clue. The tradition may be traced back to the 
beginning of Peter’s pence in England in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. It is remarkable that the sum which can be demon- 
strated to have been sent annually to the Papal chair from 
England as Peter’s pence from about 1133 to 1509 was iden- 
tical with that promised by King ALthelwulf of Wessex 
at the time of his visit to Rome in 855 to Pope Benedict III. 

‘ out of gratitude to the Roman Church,’ 2 and decreed by him 
to be sent annually ‘pro anima sua.’ 

There is evidence both in the English chronicles 3 and in 
Papal letters 4 that this order was remembered and observed 


1 Cf. Letter from Bishop Gilbert of London to Pope Alexander III., 1165 ; 
in Rerum Brit. Meditzvi Scriptores , No. 67,55, P- 210 : ‘Juxta tenorem et 
continentiam scriptorum quse in scriniis Cantuariensis ecclesice studiose requisita 
reperimus.’ 

2 Quadripartitus , Instit . Cnuti y i. 9. 

3 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regui 7 i y i. lib. ii. § 109, etc. 

4 Alexander II. to King William I. an. 1 068. Vide Jaffe-Wattenbach, No. 

4757 • Baronius, an. 1068, No. 2. 
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‘ as long as the Angli were faithful to the Papal chair/ viz. : 
until the outbreak of the schisms in the later part of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, of which perhaps the most characteristic 
expression was the cessation of the regular transmission of 
King ^Ethelwulfs donation. Allusion is made to this in the 
letter of Innocent III. already quoted. The Pope writes that 
the prelates lack legal ground for their action, especially if 
the times of the civil wars be disregarded. Here he may be 
alluding to the longest and most serious crisis of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. When this ceased and William the Conqueror 
became King of England, the payment of Romescot was re- 
introduced according to his promise made when Duke, but 
in the same manner and subject to the same rules as formerly. 
In this as in other matters King William revived the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, and renewed the grant ‘ par le dener de la 
meison ke li Engleis dfinent a Rome. 1 1 The amount of the 
donation was probably fixed in the same manner according to 
custom. 

Another, but rather technical, question is, when and 
by whom the sum of 299 marks (or 199/. 6s. 8d.) was distri- 
buted among the dioceses and the tax assessed. Cencio’s 1 2 
list gives the amounts of the rates, and the collectors* 
accounts 3 show that the same rates, never more nor less, 
were levied year after year; and that the 15 (later 18) 
prelates (viz. : two archbishops, nine bishops, and four [later 
seven] archdeacons) were responsible for the corresponding 
total amounts, which became fixed by gradual evolution. 

The king’s donation to the Pope had been levied from the 
people already in King Alfred’s day. By ancient law the 
tax was fixed at one penny from each hearth, 4 and later 
modified to one penny from every one possessed of chattels of 


1 Gaimar, VEstoric des Engles, lines 4738-4739. Monumenta Hist . Brit. 
\. 764. 

2 Infra , Doc. Vat. No. II a, b , c , and III. 

8 Cf. infra. Doc. Vat. No. IV., No. VI., Nos. VIII.-XII. 

4 Cf. Eadgar, ii. 9 ; Wulfstan, ed. Napier, cap. xxiii. p. 116. 
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the annual yield of 30 pence, and in ‘ Denelagu ’ of 80 pence 1 at 
least. In every wapentake of each several diocese 2 there were 
officials for collecting the pence, which were then brought to 
the bishop’s see. The whole amount imposed on each 
diocese had reference to the number of families in each, who 
were bound to pay the penny. It is not yet possible to say 
when these amounts were assigned. We can only say that it 
was before {a) 1185 ; 3 (b) 1167 ; 4 ( c ) 1 165 ; 5 (d) 1164; 6 7 
(e) 1 1 33 ; 7 for the last-named year falls within the pontificate 
of Pope Innocent II., and the allusion to him in the letter 
already quoted from Pope Alexander III. would imply that 
the division was made in his time. 


IV. Feudal Rent from England and Ireland to 
the Papal Court. 

In a letter dated April 1st, 1 3 17, 8 King Edward II. acknow- 
ledged that feudal rent had not been paid to the Papal Court 
for the space of twenty-four years, partly of his own reign, 
and partly of his father’s. His agents then gave a solemn 
promise to Pope John XXII. that the 24,000 marks sterling 
due should be paid in annual instalments thus : 6,000 marks 
was to be paid at Michaelmas 1317, another 6,000 marks at 
Michaelmas 1318, and so on, until the whole debt was 
discharged. This promise was never fulfilled. 

1 Cf. Let's IVillelmi , i. 17; Leges Edwardi Confessoris, 10. Cf. Liebermann, 
Ueber die Leges Edwardi Confessoris , p. 25, note 8. 

2 Cf. Northumbrian Priest law, 57, la and II. 

3 Cf. Madox, Exchequer , i. 21 1, note r ; 212, notes w , x, y. 

4 Cf. Pipe Rolls , XI. 58 (an. 1167), XII. 77 (an. 1168), XIII. 45 (an. 1169), 
XV. 152 (an. IJ70), XVI. iii. (an. 1 171), XVIII. 96 (an. 1172). 

5 Vide Letters from Bishop Gilbert Foliot to Pope Alexander III. and to 

King Henry II. in Per. Brit . Mediccvi Scriptores, No. 67, 5, ep. 109, p. 209, ep. 
110, in, pp. 210, 2 1 1. 6 Ibid. 

7 Cf. p. 204, uifra , and p. 184, n. 2. 

8 Vide A. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Hibcrnorum , No. 410, p. 193. 
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Pope John XXII. in 1329 granted Edward III. the 
following grace 1 for the payment of the arrears of feudal 
rent due for three years of his own reign and thirty years 
of his father’s and grandfather’s ; for his own arrears Edward 
III. was to pay at once 1,000 marks, and within two years 
2,000 marks more ; for the rest he was to pay an annual sum 
of 500 marks until the whole amount due had been paid. In 
the meantime the ordinary annual payments were to be con- 
tinued regularly. These arrears 2 include the debt of 24,000 
marks which Edward II. had promised to discharge in 1317. 
Edward III., however, neither accepted any obligation nor 
made any payment of the large sum of 30,000 marks 
claimed by the Pope. To the payment of the lesser sum 
of 3,000 marks, due for three years of his own reign, he gave a 
partial consent, and agreed to pay 500 marks annually, until 
the Roman Court had received full satisfaction for the arrears 
due. At the Pope’s suggestion Edward III. further agreed 
to continue the annual payment from January 1329. In 
accordance with this agreement Edward III. paid part 3 of the 
arrears in 1333, viz. : 1,000 marks for the year 1330, and 500 
marks due at Easter 1331. After the death of John XXII. 
in 1334, Edward ceased his payments. Benedict XII., who 
succeeded John XXII. in the Papal chair, did not give his 
collector special instructions to demand the rent. 4 The 
obligation, however, did not cease ; for the sum due is noted 
in the account-books of the Roman Church. Feudal rent was 
never paid after the term of office of Bernard de Sistre 5 
as ‘nuntius ac collector in Anglia,’ 1335-1343. It was 
abolished by the Parliament of 1366, 6 and all unpaid arrears 
since 1334 were at the same time cancelled. 

1 Infra , pp. 220-1. 

2 Vide Letter of April 12, 1330, from Edward III. to Pope John XXII. ; vide 

Rymer, Fcedera , iv. 428., 

2 Fcedera^ iv. 563. 

5 Infra , p. 221. 

* Vide Stubbs, Const. Hist . iii. 365. 


4 Infra , pp. 220-1. j 
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APPENDIX I 

* 

Ordinances relating to ‘Romfeoh’ in the Anglo-Saxon 

Laws. Collections of Anglo-Saxon Coins found in Rome 

in 1843 and 1883. 

In the reign of King ^Elfred, according to the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
laws, 1 the tax 4 Romfeoh ’ was known and paid both by Angles and 
Danes in England. The earliest collection of laws extant, in which 
ordinances on 4 Romfeoh ’ occur, dates from the time of Edward the 
Elder [921], but from the fact that it is therein ordained that if any 
one withholds 4 Romfeoh,’ or tithe 2 or 4 leohtgesceot,’ or 4 sulhsel- 
myssan,’ or 4 gif hwa senigra godcundra gerihto forwyrne, gylde 
lahslit 3 mid Denum wite mid Englum,’ it is evident that such taxes 
and duties must have been already known and approved, and that 
earlier ordinances on the subject must have existed. This, indeed, is 
explicitly stated in the preamble of this law. 4 

According to this, the ordinances on 4 Romfeoh ’ and other eccle- 
siastical taxes and duties may be traced back to the time after the 
victory of the Angles over the Danes at Ethandun (878). Of that the 
chronicle 5 tells us that 4 * King Alfred here fought against all the army 
(of the Danes) and put it to flight, and rode after it as far as the 
works, and there sat fourteen nights. And then the army gave him 
hostages with great oaths, that they would depart from his kingdom ; 
and also promised him that their king would receive baptism ; and 
that they so fulfilled ; and three weeks after King Guthrum came to 
him with thirty of the men who were most honourable in the army ; 
. . . and the king received him there at baptism, and became 
sponsor for him ; and he remained twelve nights with the king ; 
and he largely gifted him and his companions with money.’ 

1 Cf. F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der A ngelsachsen, ii. 131 et seq, 

2 This is the earliest mention of ‘ tithe ’ in the Laws. Vide F. Liebermann, 
Ueber die Leges Eadwardi Confessoris , Halle, 1896, p. 54. For later ordinances 
on tithe, vide R. Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsachsen , p. 662. 

8 According to Steenstrup, JVormanneme , iv. 269, a mulct or fine in 

4 Denelagu ’ was called ‘ lahslit/ Anglo-Saxon ‘ wite : 9 * Lahslit in England poet is 
twelf 6ran.’ Cf. F. Liebermann, Laws of AElfred and Guthrum , iii. § 2 in 
loc, cit . i. 130. 4 Vide F. Liebermann, loc. cit. ii. 130. 

5 Vide the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , an. 878. Cf. Asser, Annates AElfredi , 

an. 878, ed. Thorpe, 1861, ii. 65 ; Florentius Wigomiensis, Chronicon , an. 878 ; 

and Will. Malmesburiensis, Gesta Regum , i. 126 et seq . (ed. Stubbs). 
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Then the long-standing hostility between the Saxons and the Danes 
ceased, and instead of war and strife they thenceforward ‘ to fri[>e & 
to freond scipe fullice fengon.’ 1 The exact date of this treaty is 
uncertain. It may be placed between 880, when the Danes began 
to make settlements in East Anglia, 2 and 890, when King Guthrum 
died. 3 It was confirmed and extended in 921, and was fol- 
lowed later by a new treaty between the Kings Eadward and 
Guthrum II. 4 

If we turn to the ecclesiastical laws of King Eadmund 5 6 (941-946) 
promulgated at the great synod of the clergy and people held in 
London at Easter time in the period 942-946, we find it ordained 
not only that those persons who were to teach the people the Word 
of God should give an example of chastity and purity in their own 
lives, but also that ‘ teoftunge we bebeodaS selcum Cristene men be 
his Cristendome and ciricsceat and Roinfeoh G and sulhcelmessan. 
And gif hit hwa don nelle, si he amansumod.’ 

Recent excavations at Rome have given practical proof of the 
actual payment of ‘ Romfeoh ’ and other ecclesiastical taxes by the 
English at this period. 

In 1883 a collection of coins 7 (835 pieces) was discovered in Rome, 
on the site of the ancient House of the Vestals, 8 near the Mount 
Palatine, Of these 830 are Anglo-Saxon silver pennies. Three bear 
the inscription ‘ Aelfred rex ; ’ 217, ‘ Eadwaard rex ; ’ 393, ‘ AeSelstan 
rex;’ 195, * Eadmund rex ; ’ 1, ‘Sitrice Cuning Nforthumb.] ; ’ 9 6, 
‘Anlaf Cuning N.’ 10 or ‘ Onlaf rex ; ’ and 4, ‘ Plegmund archiep. . . .’ 1 1 

The collection covers a period from about 870 to 947. No coin is 
of later date than 947, and it is possible that the coins were collected 

1 Cf. Liebermann, ii. 130. 

2 In the preamble it is stated that this treaty was made c by King Guthrum 
and the whole people which dwell in East Anglia.’ Vide chronicles quoted 
above. 

3 Cf. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , an. 890. 

4 Vide Liebermann, ii. 128 ; Thorpe, Ancient Laws , p. 71. 

6 Vide Liebermann, ii. 185 ; Thorpe, p. 104. 

6 Romfeoh or selmesfeoh. Cf. Quadripartitns : ‘ id est, elemosine pecunia.’ 

7 Cf. Rossi, Notizie degli Scavi di Antic kith, 1883, p. 487 et seq. This 
collection is now exhibited in Sala XII. of the Museo Nazionale at Rome. 

8 From the pontificate of John VII., 705, the Papal residence was on Mount 
Palatine and the grounds extended to the Via Sacra. 

9 Sitric, King of Northumbria, 914-926. 

10 Anlaf I. or Onlaf I., King of Northumbria, 927-944. 

11 Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 889-923. On the right of minting 
held by various bishops, vide Liebermann, ‘ Instituta Cnuti,’ Transactions of 
Royal Hist, Soc . vii. (1893) I0 °. 
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and sent to Rome about that time. The larger portion bears the 
image and name of King yEthelstan. Dividing the number of 
the coins of each successive king found by the number of his regnal 
years, the results obtained will be found to form a gradually 
rising scale. This probably indicates the relative proportions of the 
coins of the different kings in circulation in England in the 
period 944-947. 

It may be mentioned that, of the five coins not of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, four are of an earlier date than the rest of the collection. A 
double buckle inscribed ‘Domino Marino Papa* was also found 
among the coins. 1 

We may conclude that these coins were an instalment of the 
‘ Romfeoh,’ which in the middle of the tenth century was sent from 
England regularly. They illustrate the manner in which the tax was 
gathered— a single penny from each house. 

In this connection we may refer to another collection of coins 2 
found at Rome under the ruins of the ancient campanile of the 
church of St. Paul without the city, destroyed by fire in 1843. Here, 
when the debris was removed, more than 1,000 silver pence were 
found. These cover a period from the end of the tenth 
century to about the middle of the eleventh. This collection con- 
tained sixty different kinds of coins, including examples from almost 
every European country. About 100 are Anglo-Saxon: of these 
thirty-three are inscribed with the name and image of Edward the 
Confessor, the rest are of earlier date. We may safely infer that 
these too were for ‘ Romfeoh.’ 3 

From evidence of this kind we may draw the following con- 
clusions : (a) that the English were certainly the first nation to pay 
Romfeoh ; (b) the only one who paid it in the ninth century and 
possibly in the first part of the tenth century ; but that at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century ‘ Romfeoh ’ was gradually introduced 
into all the kingdoms of Western Christendom. 

Though the total value of the coins found in 1843 and 1883 is 
not very great (the 830 Anglo-Saxon coins from the Forum being 
only equivalent to about ^ of the 300 marks promised by King 

1 Cf. Rossi, loc . cit. Pope MarinusII., 942-946, contemporary with the Kings 
Eadmund I. and Anlafl. In 1611 a number of Anglo-Saxon coins of the 
same period were found in Lancashire. 

2 Vide Rossi, p. 490. 

3 Vide Giulio di San Quintino, ‘ Monete del X. e dell’ XI. Secolo, scoperte 
nei dintorni di Roma nel 1843,’ in Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze 
di Torino , Serie II. tom. ix.-x., 1849, pp. 1-116. 
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yEthelwulf as an annual tribute from England to Rome), 1 yet the 
collections are of the highest importance and interest both historically 
and otherwise. They supply, as it were, a commentary from the 
region of actual practice on the Anglo-Saxon ordinances on ‘Romfeoh.’ 
These ordinances were confirmed and renewed by various kings 2 
from Alfred to Cnut. 3 The last-named undoubtedly renewed and 
confirmed the donation from England to the Papal Court on the 
occasion of his visit to Rome in 1027. 

At the end of an interesting letter 4 written by Cnut to the 
English clergy, shortly before his departure from Rome, is a solemn 
injunction on the payment of Romfeoh. 

Later kings, with the sole exception of Edward the Confessor, 
neglected the payment. In a letter 5 to Pope Nicholas II. [1059-1061] 
Edward confirmed and enlarged the customary taxes sent to Rome 
by England, and, in addition to the pence, sent royal gifts, desiring 
the Pope to pray before the relics of the Holy Apostles ‘ for him and 
for the peace of his kingdom.’ 


1 Cf. p. 177, n. 1, and De Rossi, loc. cit. p. 490, note. 

2 Laws of Eadgar, ii. 4 (Liebermann, i. 2, p. 198). Laws of HLthelred y ix. 
10, xi. (Liebermann, i. 2, p. 240). 

3 Cf. G. Gaimar, VEstorie des Engles , lines 4737-4739, in Mon. Hist. Brit. 
i. 764. 

4 Latin translation in Florentius Wigorniensis, Chronicon ex Chronicis , an. 
1031, in Mon. Hist. Brit. i. 596, and Liebermann, Geseize d. A.S. i. 2, p. 276. 
Aug. Thierry, La Conquite de I’Angleterre, i. 227, where the following incorrect 
rendering occurs : ‘ Les deniers dus a Saint Pierre par chaqne maison des villes 
et des villages.’ P. Fabre repeats the mistake; see Etude , p. 134. Cf. Engl. 
Hist. Rtv. 1896, p. 744. For the date of payment, cf. Lnstituta Cnuti y i. 8 : 
‘ Sollicite quoque studeamus rectitudines Dei persolvere, scilicet : elemosynas 
carucarum xv dies post Pascha, et decimas pecorum et pecudum in Pentecosten, 
frugum et fructuum terre in festivitatem Omnium Sanctorum.’ Cf. Consiliatio 
Cnuti , i. 9 : ‘ Pecunia Sancti Petri sit persoluta in festo Sancti Petri . . . et 
ecclesiasticus census ad festum Sancti Martini.’ 

4 Vide Lud. Thomassinus, Veins et Nova Ecclesice Disciplina y Lugduni, 1705, 
iii. I, 32, iv. 
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APPENDIX II 

Ordinances relating to Peter’s Pence contained in the 
Laws, chiefly of the Anglo-Norman Period. 

Among the compilations of laws 1 in which Peter’s pence occur is 
a series of laws assigned by Professor Liebermann to the Anglo- 
Norman period . 2 

An inquiry into the date of these compilations must, with other 
questions of purely literary interest, be omitted here, being for the 
present purpose of ‘secondary importance. It concerns us more 
immediately to examine the actual facts. Hence we shall not deal 
with these laws in strict chronological order, but we shall treat them 
comparatively with those of the preceding Anglo-Saxon period. 

In the laws 3 and letters and other documents 4 of the Anglo- 
Saxon period Peter’s pence are generally called ‘ Romfeoh ’ (i.e. 
money sent to Rome) or occasionally heorfipenny (hearthpenny ). 5 
In the Anglo-Norman period it is usually referred to as 4 Romescot .’ 6 

1 Viz. (a) Leis Willelmi , ‘ Bilingual Code ; * cf. Pollock and Maitland, Hist, 
of English Law , i. 79; (b) Instituta Cnuti ; (c) Consiliatio Cnuti ; (d) Quadri- 
partitus {c. 1 1 1 4) ; (e) Leges Henrici L. (c. 1118) ; Leges Edwardi Confessoris 

(c. 1130-35); 

2 Quadripartitus, ein englisckes Rechtsbuck von 1114, nackgewiesen und 
herausgegeben von F. Liebermann , 1S91 ; Consiliatio Cnuti, eine Uebertrdgung 
angelsdchsischer Gesetze aus dem 12 ten Jahrhundertey zum ersten Mai her aits - 
gegeben von F. LiebermanUy 1893 ; Ueber die Leges Anglorum Seculo XIII. 
ineunte Londoniis collects, von F. L., 1894; Ueber pseudo- Cnuti Constitutiones de 
Forestay von F. I.., 1894 ; Ueber die Leges Edwardi Confessoris , von F. L., 1896 ; 
Die Gesetze der Angelsachseiiy herausgegeben von F. L., i. 1, 1898, i. 2, 1899; 
‘Peter’s Pence and the Population of England about 1164,’ English Hist . Rev. 
1896, p. 744 ; ‘ Instituta Cnuti,’ Trans. Roy . Hist. Soc. vii. (1893), 100 et seq. { 

3 Latvs of Edward and Guthrum , vi. 1 ; Eadmundy i. 2; ALthelred, v. 11, 
vi. 18, viii. 10. 

4 Viz. Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 272. Hickes, Gramm. A.S. p. 164. 

5 Eadgary ii. 4 ; IVulfstaiiy xxiii. 116. 

6 Instituta Cnuti, i. 9. Cf. Liebermann, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. vii. (1893), 
p. 85 ct seq. Edwardi Confessoris, i. 10 ; Iv. Rosenvinge, Antiqua Legum Cnuti 
Versio, 1826; Epistolce Anselmi, lib. iii. ep. 85, lib. iv. ep. 29, etc., and Roger 
of Wendover, Flores Hist. an. 727, ed. Coxe, p. 216 ; Robert de Monte, Cronica , 
an. 1 1 16; Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. Anglorum, an. 1031, lib. vi. ; Matth. 
Paris, Chronica Majora , an. 793, ed. Luard, p. 360. 
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In Rome the usual name was ‘ denarii beati [or Sancti] Petri/ 1 or 
‘census beati Petri/ 2 and sometimes, but rarely, ‘res Sancti Petri.’ 3 
The first occurs invariably as the heading of the accounts of the 
Papal collectors. 4 It was also used in England, and is to be found 
in some of the laws 5 and letters of the Anglo-Norman period. 
Regarded from another point of view, the tax in this period is 
described as a ‘ royal donation to the Pope/ or as a ‘ donation to 
Saint Peter/ 6 to whom it was given ‘by favour of the English 
king/ 7 These various names are significant not only of the historical 
origin but of the character of this tax. 8 To withhold Romfeoh or 
‘ Romescot ’ was a crime, 9 the mildest punishment for which, 
according to the law of Eadmund, was excommunication. 10 In this 
case alone the penalty imposed is purely ecclesiastical. In all other 
laws of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods the assistance of 
the secular arm was called in for the exaction of the penny and the 
enforcement of the law. The penalties inflicted were fines of greater 
or less amount. By the laws of Eadward and Guthrum 11 the fine was 
paid to the king only. In the laws of ^Ethelred 12 the claims of the 
Church as well as of the State were considered, and a double fine 
imposed of 30 pence to the bishop and 120 shillings to the king. 
This double fine occurs in most of the ordinances of the Anglo- 
Norman period. With one single and perhaps local exception, the 
bishops’ fine of 30 pence appears to have been the same throughout. 13 

1 Cf. Rer. Brit. Mediavi Scriptores , No. 67, 5; ep. 93, 96, no; Epistola 
S. Thomi t, ed. Giles, ii. 100, ep. 284. 

2 Jaffe-Wattenbach, Papal Letters , No. 5883 ; Muratori, Antiq. v. 891, 827 ; 
Epistola Innocentii ///., ed. Baluze, ii. 831 ; Rer. Brit. Mediccvi Scriptores, 
No. 67, 5, ep. 1 07-1 1 1. 

3 Jaffe, Bibl. Rerum German icarum, ii. 90. 

4 Infra , pp. 206-41 ; Documeuta Vatic an a, Nos. IV-XII. 

5 Cf. Lois IVillelmi , i. 17. 

0 Epistola Anselmi, lib. iv. ep. 29, an. 1103 ; Opera , p. 434. Jaffe-Watten- 
bach, No. 6525. Vide also Leges Edwardi Confessoris , 10 ; Placitnm 
Parliamenti Edwardi /. an. 35 in W. Prynne, Antiquce Constitutiones Regni 
Anglia, iii. 1171. 7 Quadripartitus, Inst. Cn. i. 9. 

8 Vide Letters from Gilbert Foliot to Henry II., Rer. Brit. Medicevi Scriptores, 
No. 67, 5, ep. 107. 

u Cf. Laws of Eadward and Guthrum, vi. 1 ; Leis IVillelmi , i. 17^; Leges 
Henrici I. ii. 3. 

10 Eadmund, i. 2. 

11 Eadward and Guthrum, vi. 1. Cf. Leis IVillelmi, i. 1 yb; Leges Henrici I 
xi. 3. 

12 yEthelred, viii. 16. 

13 Eadgar, ii. 4 ; lust. Cnuti, i. 9; Leis IVillelmi, i. 17b. Cf. Engl. Hist. 
Rev. 1896, p. 745. 
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The amount of the king’s fine differed in the several laws. 1 The 
most severe punishment for the non-payment of the tax occurs in 
the law of Eadgar : 2 if any one omitted to pay 4 selc heorSpenig ’ at 
the appointed time, the law ordained that he should travel to Rome 
and there pay 30 pence to the Pope and on his return pay 120 shillings 
to the king. For a second offence the same fine to the Pope was 
imposed, but the fine to the king was increased to 200 shillings. For 
the third transgression the penalty was confiscation of all the offender’s 
goods. In order to account for the severity of this law, we must take 
into consideration the fact that Eadgar alone among the Anglo- 
Saxon kings ruled all England uninterruptedly and incontestably 
during his entire reign, and reduced the Danes of the north and- 
eastern districts to complete subjection to Anglo-Saxon law. 3 

'The order of payment of this tax seems to have been as follows : 
one penny was contributed from every hearth, inhabited house, or 
family 4 in England and the Danelagh. This rule is presupposed in the 
laws of Eadgar 5 and Wulfstan 6 and others of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. In the chronicles 7 compiled in Anglo-Norman times or 
subsequently this law is alluded to or explicitly stated, 8 and there is 
no passage which throws the slightest doubt on its validity. In the 
Anglo-Norman period, when the population had increased and the 
general conditions of life improved, the rule was modified : every one 
possessed of cattle giving a yearly profit of at least 30 pence 9 and in 
Denelagu of 80 pence, 10 was required to pay one penny. This 

1 One hundred and twenty shillings in the Laws of Eadgar , ii. 4 ; Asthelred , viii. 
10; Cunt, i. 9 ; 50 shillings (Norman) in Leges Henrici I. xi. 3 ; 40 shillings Leis 
Willelmi , i. 17. One case of 60 shillings. See Engl. Hist. Rev. 1896, p. 745 * 

2 Eadgar , ii. 4. Instituta Cmiti , i. 9. 

3 Cf. R. Schmid, Gesetze , p. xlviii. 

1 Eadgar , ii. 4 ; Wulfstan , p. 272 ; Instituta Cnuti i. 9. The hearth was 
also the basis of the ‘ Cyricsceal. , Cf. Laws of Ini, 61 ; Eadgar , ii. 2. Hence 
Inst . Cnuti , i. 11. For another meaning of ‘hearth-penny* vide Thorpe, 
Diplomatanum Anglicum, p. 432, and R. Schmid, p. 372. Thorpe takes 
hearth-penny to mean ‘ Romfeoh.’ 

5 Eadgari, ii. 4. 

6 Wulfstani, cap. xxiii., ed. Napier, p. 116. 

7 Vide Symeon of Durham, ii. 371 ; Roger of Wendover, an. 727 ; Henry 
of Huntingdon, lib. iv., an. 755 ; Matth. Paris, Chron. Majora,\\. 360 ; Brompton, 
Chronicon , col. 776 and 802. 

8 Vide Gaimar, VEstorie des Engles , line 4738. 

9 Cf. Roger of Wendover, Flores Hist . an. 793, ed. Coxe, i. 256 ; Spittler, 
Von der ehemaligen Zinsbarkeit , p. 99, note 35. 

10 Spittler, loc. cit. p. 99, note 36. He reckons ^ mark of silver = 15 d en * 
and holds that those living under Danish law were more hardly used. Steenstrup, 
Normannerne , iii. 369, note, and L. Moltesen, Avignonske Paver , p« 12, reckon 
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modification is contained both in the 4 Leis Willelmi ’ and the 4 Leges 
Edwardi Confessoris,’ both of which are probably derived from a 
compilation of earlier origin. It has been thought that the obligation 
to pay Peter’s pence rested only on the agricultural class (tunesmen) 
or possessors of cattle, and that merchants (townsmen) were exempt, 
no mention being made of this obligation. This view is, however, 
incorrect. In a letter written from Rome in 1027 1 King Cnut 
admonishes the English clergy to pay the different ecclesiastical 
taxes due during his absence, and amongst others he makes especial 
mention of 4 the pence which we are bound to pay to St. Peter at 
Rome from our towns (ex urbibus ) and villages (ex villis ).’ The 
obligation of the towns is here put first. Also in an Anglo-Saxon 
ordinance it is stated : 2 c Sig aelc Rompenig agifen be Petres 
msessedsege aeiper ge uppon lande ge on aelcan porte.’ In the 
‘Leis Willelmi,’ 3 where the ordinances are given in greater detail, 
the obligations of the farmers and of the townsmen (burghers) both 
for England and 4 Denelahe ’ are stated. After a clause (probably 
of later origin) declaring that when the possessor of cattle has given 
four pence he has paid for his 4 bordiers e ses bovers e ses sbrianz, 
the law decrees : 4 4 Li burgeist qui ad en soun propre chatel demi 
marc vailant deit doner le dener Seint-Piere.’ Though the townsman 
or burgher is not exempt from the tax, he participates in the privileges 
enjoyed in this matter by the inhabitants of 4 Denelahe.’ A further 
privilege of the 4 Denelahe ’ is stated in the same § 1 7 : 4 Par le dener 
que li Sire durrad si erent quite cil ki meindrunt en sun demeine.’ 
This corresponds with the clause of the law for the Angles quoted 
above, viz. : that a payment of four pence was sufficient for a house- 
holder and his servants. The man who owned several houses 5 was 
required to pay only for that in which he dwelt on the feast-day of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul (June 29). The obligation to pay this 
fine depended on the place of abode at midsummer, just as the 
payment of 4 Cyricsceat ’ 6 was regulated by the place of abode at mid- 
winter. 

In the laws of Eadgar 7 and of ^Ethelred 8 the term of payment of 
Peter’s pence is decreed to be ‘Petres maessedaege’ (August 1), and 

I mark = 60 den. Vide Du Cange : ‘ Marca Anglorum pro xiii sol. et iiii den. 
computatur ; 3 Moltesen, Table of Coins , p. 237, No. 56. Rymer, Feeder a, ii. 
327, \ mark = 80 den. 

1 Vide Florentius Wigorniensis, an. 1031. 

2 Bosworth, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, sub ‘ Rompening.’ 

3 Leis Willelmi , i. 17. 4 Ibid. i. 17. 

5 Leges Ed. Confessoris , 10. 6 Ini , 61. 

7 Eadgar , ii. 4. 8 Althelred, v. ii. ; vi. 18 ; viii. 10 . 
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so also in most of the later ordinances. 1 In the Qucidripartitus and 
in the laws of Edward the Confessor 2 the day is given in the Latin 
‘ ad festum Sti. Petri ad vincula.’ The Instituta Cnuti (i. 9) and 
some of the chronicles add vaguely ‘ in principio Augusti mensis.’ 3 
In the law of Edward the Confessor only is an earlier date given, viz. : 
June 29, the feast of SS. Peter and Paul : ‘on this day the people 
shall be admonished to give their pence.’ The Northumbrian 
priest-law 4 names the bishop’s see as the place at which the pence are 
to be received in each diocese. Further it is decreed that a com- 
mission should be appointed ‘ on felcon w^epenged^ece ’ for the 
collection of the pence. Each bishop had to hand over to the 
archbishop all the pence he had received. 5 Only one important 
exception to this order is known, and this is not derived from any 
law or ordinance, but from customary usage. (See above, pp. 
183-186). 


APPENDIX III 

The Introduction of Peter’s Pence into Sweden 
and Norway 

In the twelfth century the Kings of Sweden and Norway sent an 
embassy to Rome, praying the Pope to grant to each kingdom its 
own archbishop and to free their churches from subjection to the 
Danish archbishop of Lund. The Pope gave gracious audience to 
the ambassadors, and promised his assistance. For the execution of 
the scheme Nicholas Breakspear, 6 the English cardinal of Albano, 
was sent as legate a latere to Scandinavia, with plenary authority 
both for the erection of the two archbishoprics and also for the 
settlement of church matters in general. A better Papal agent for 

1 Northumbrian Priest-Law , 57, i. IVutfsian, ed. Napier, pp. 1 16 and 272. 

2 Leges Eadwardi Confessoris , 10 ; Leges Henrici L xi. §3. 

3 Vide Matth. Paris, Mon. Germ . 28, p. 434. 

4 Northumbrian Priest- Law , 57, ii. Cf. Stubbs, Const . Hist . i. 99; also 
F. Liebermann, Ueber die Leges Edw . Confessoris , §§ 55-56. 

5 Cf. Benedict Petroburg., De Vita et Gestis Henrici II. ed. Hearne, ii. 716. 
The Archbishop pronounced ‘sententia excommunicationis ’ against Bishop Hugh 
of Durham because he had withheld the privileges of the Archbishopric, and 
among these ‘ le Rom-peni.’ 

K Fr. Miinter, Magazin fiir Kirchengeschichte und Kirchenrecht des Nordens , 
Altona, 1792, i. 16-22. 
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the North could not easily have been found. His great intellectual 
gifts gained him respect, and his kindly tact won all hearts. Never 
had the people been more submissive to Papal demands. 1 On his 
return to Rome he received the title of ‘Apostle of Norway/ an 
honour to which he was not indifferent. He was, however, not 
merely an agent of Apostolic Christianity but also of the hierarchical 
institutions of the Papacy. 

In Norway he acted first as arbitrator in the struggle for the suc- 
cession between three claimants, brothers, awarding the crown to 
Inge, the most popular of the three. He then appointed Drontheim 
to be the residence of the newly created archbishop, settled other 
minor ecclesiastical (or rather temporal) matters, including the 
imposition of an annual gift of Peter’s pence to Rome, 2 3 and 
departed to Sweden. There he summoned the councillors, eccle- 
siastical arid temporal, to a synod at Linkoeping in 1172. At this 
meeting, contrary to his expectation, he was informed that the 
place selected by him to be the residence of the archbishop was not 
approved, and the choice was therefore deferred. In other matters 
he had more success, and his proposal that Sweden, like other 
nations, should send an annual offering of Peter’s pence to Rome was 
agreed to. 

In the ‘ Liber Censuum 5 3 we find the same rule imposed for both 
Sweden and Norway, viz. that every family should pay one penny 
into the mint. The mode of collection is described in a letter of 
Pope Anastasius IV to the king and nobles of Sweden. 4 The Pope 
required ‘ our brethren the bishops/ each in his diocese, to collect the 
offering and send it through the archbishop to the Papal chair. The 
gift was to be applied not so much for the benefit of the Pope as for 
the advancement of the spiritual welfare of the people. The system 
thus bears many traces of the English hand by whom it was 
organised, for it closely resembles that established in England three 
hundred years before. 5 In both cases the basis of the tax was the 
same : each family was assessed at a penny ; the bishops were the 
agents for collecting the pence, which were sent to Rome through the 

1 Snorre Sturlesen, Heimskringla , ed. J. Peringskjold, ii. cap. 23. 

2 L. T. Spittler, Von der ehemal. Zinsbarkeit der nordiscJten Reiche an den 
romtschen Sttihl / Hanover, 1797, pp. 67-68. 

3 Spittler, pp. 50-78. Muratori, Antiq . v. col. 892-893. 

4 Cl. Oernhialm, Historia Sveorwn Gothorumque Eccfcsiastica, p. 452, and 
Spittler, loc . cit. p. 52. 

5 For the tenth century', see Laws of Eadgar i ii. 4, and for the twelfth century, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera , i. 61-63, ”i. 55 and 78. Cf. supra, pp. 196- 19S. 
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archbishop. Even in the application of the offering the English model 
is followed. 1 

The regulations for the payment of the English tax are set out in 
full in a papal letter of Pope Alexander II. 2 [1061-1073] to William I. 
of England. The Pope writes, that ever since the name of Christ 
has been worshipped in England the realm has been under the 
guidance and protection of the Papacy, until some of the people have 
broken the covenant with God and have wandered from the paths of 
truth ; but so long as they remained faithful, an annual gift has 
been made to the Papal chair, part of which has been given to the 
Pope, and part to the Church of the Virgin Mary (Sta. Maria in 
Saxia) for the use of the brethren. 

From the fact that even in the eleventh century part of the 
English tax to Rome was applied to national purposes, it may be 
inferred that some connection originally existed between the 
English offering and the school and church at Rome. Was the 
offering originally granted for the protection and support of the 
school, and promised as an annual payment for this purpose? No 
certain answer can be given. The origin of both tax and school is 
obscure. We have no certain data as in the case of Norway and 
Sweden, and the lack of certain fact has given room for the growth 
of a bewildering diversity of tradition. 

1 According to the Liber Censuum the obligation to contribute id. rested on 
every household ; ‘ unaquaeque domus ; singuli lares.* 

2 Jaffe-Wattenbach, No. 4757. Baronius attributes this letter to the year 
1068 ( Annales an. 1068, No. 2.) 
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I. — Bull of Innocent III. for the Better Collection of 
Peter's Pence in England . 1 

Archiepiscopis, Episcopis, et Archidiaconis et Decanis per 
Angliam constitutis. 

Justum est et honestum, ut sicut nos vobis jura vestra servamus, 
ita vos nobis jura nostra servetis, quatenus secundum sententiam 
evangelicam, in qua mensura mensi fuerimus, remetiatur etiam nobis. 

Cum ergo denarius beati Petri fideliter colligatur in Anglia, sed 
ad opus nostrum collectus, nobis infideliter persolvatur, nos, et 
saluti colligentium providere volentes, ne propter huiusmodi fraudem 
incurrat periculum animarum, et ecclesiae Romanae consulere, ut 
per sollicitudinem venerabilis fratris nostri P . 2 Wintoniensis 
Episcopi, cui negotium ipsum commisimus, huiusmodi dampnum 
evitetur, eidem, quo plene confidimus, per scripta nostra dedimus in 
praeceptis, ut censum ‘ipsum colligi faciat annis singulis diligenter 
et sibi ad opus nostrum fideliter assignari, ut per eum nobis cum 
integritate reddatur. Contradictores vero, si qui fuerint, aut rebelles, 
per censuram ecclesiasticam, appellatione remota, compescant. Quo- 
circa universitati vestrae per apostolica scripta prascipiendo manda- 
mus quatenus eodem episcopo super hoc intendente, humiliter et 
devote, quod ipse super hoc ad utilitatem apostolicae sedis statuerit, 
et vos ipsi servetis et faciatis a vestris subditis inviolabiliter observari, 
eiusque nuntios, quos propter hoc ad vos duxerit destinandos, 
benigne recipiatis, eosdem quoque a vestris subditis recipi faciatis : 
ne si forte secus egeritis, praster divinam offensam indignationem 
etiam apostolicam incurratis. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum ii Kal. Februarii. 

1 Bullariitm Innocent ii ///., anno viii°-ix°, vol. iv. fo. 55, epist. 178. Cf. 
Potthast, Regesta , No. 2635 (f§ 1205). Neither Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiasticiy 
anno 1205, §62, nor Brequigny, Diplomata II., ii. 802, gives this letter in full. 

2 Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester, consecrated at Rome by Tope 
Innocent III. , Oct. 25, I205,^died 1238. Vide Stubbs, Regis tr. Sacr. Attgl. 
P- 54 - 
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II. — The Account of Cencio for Peter's Pence 

COLLECTED IN ENGLAND . 1 * 


(a) De modo colligendi denarium. 

Denarius bead Petri per hunc modum colligitur in Anglia. 


De Cantuariensi diocesi 2 



vii /. 

xviii s. 

De Roffensi ,, 



v/. 

xii s . 

De Londoniensi ,, 



xvi 4 

x s. 

De Norwicensi ,, 



xxi 4 

x s. 

DeEliensi ,, 



v 4 


De Lincolniensi ,, 



xlii 4 


De Cicestrensi ,, 



viii 4 


De Wintoniensi ,, 



xvii 4 

vi s. viii d. 

De Exoniensi ,, 



ix/. 

v s. 

De Wigorniensi ,, 



x 4 

v s. 

De Herefordiensi ,, 



v4 


De Bathoniensi ,, 



xi /. 

V J. 

De Saresberiensi ,, 



xvii 4 


De Conventrensi ,, 



x 4 

v s. 

De Eboracensi ,, 



xi 4 

x s. 


Summa cxcix 4 vi s. viii d. (MS. Riccardi 228) 
Summa ccc marcas min. una marca (MS. Vat. 8486) 


(b) Recepta de denariis beati Petri . 3 


Archidiaconus Cantuariensis . circa annum 1334 solvit . viii 4 


n 

Roffensis 

» 1333 

) i 

V /. 

xii s. 


Colocestrise (in ecclesia Lon- 





doniensi) 

. circa annum 1334 

>> 

V/. 

x s. 

J J 

Essexiae 

„ 1330 

a 

v/. 

x s. 


Middelsexiae 

„ 1319 


V /. 

X s. 

Episcopus Cicestrensis 

» 1334 

»> 

. viii 4 



1 This list of payments attributed to Cencio is derived from two sources : 
(a) MSS. Vaticana , No. 8486, cf. P. Fabre, Etude sur le Liber Censuum , 
p. 171 ; (b) MSS. Riccardi, No. 228, cf. P. Fabre, loc. cit. p. 180. 

Cf. L. T. Spittler, Von der ehemal. Zinsbarkeit der nordischen Reiche an 
den romisehen Stuhl , 1797, p. 105. His list contains two errors : (a) Canterbury’s 
payment is given as vii 4 xiii s. ; (£) Salisbury’s as xviii 4 

3 The following is a summary of the accounts given on pp. 222-223, taken 
from Colleetorice AngliePy etc., 227, fol. 92 et seq. It differs somewhat from the 
preceding list. The holders of offices are named instead of the dioceses. The 
amounts paid altered very slightly in the 135 years intervening between 
Cencius and Bernardo. The assessment on the diocese of Canterbury was 
raised 2 s . Winchester was divided into two archdeaconries, and London into 
three. 
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Archidiaconus Wyntoniensis . 

circa annum 1334 

i f 

. 

xi A 

xiii s. 

iiii d. 

,, Surreyse (in ecclesia Wyn- 







toniensi) 

circa annum 

1334 

ii 


v A 

xiii s. 

iiii d. 

Episcopus Sarisbiriensis 

>> 

1332 

a 


xvii A 



,, Bathoniensis et 








Wellensis 

a 

x 334 

a 


xi A 

v s. 


,, Exoniensis 

j) 

1333 

a 


ix A 

v s . 


,, Wygorniensis 

a 

i33i 

a 


x A 

v s. 


,, Norwicensis 

> i 

1332 

a 


xxi A 

X S. 


,, Lincolniensis 

if 

133' 

fi 


xlii A 



,, Conventrensis et 








Lichefeldensis 

a 

1334 

a 


x A 

V s. 


Archidiaconus Eliensis 

a 

1335 

a 


v A 



Episcopus Tierefordiensis 

a 

1335 

if 


vi A 



Archiepiscopus Eboracensis 

a 

13 35 

a 


xi A 

X s. 



(c) Computa sen. Rationes dictae Camerae Apostolicae anno 
Domini MCCCLXVIII. 1 

Denarius beati Petri solvitur quolibet anno in Anglia per 
personas infrascriptas et pro quotis infrascriptis, et ascendit in sum- 
mam quolibet anno cxcix L vs. \md. Et denarii solvuntur per xviii 
personas infrascriptas, ut sequitur : — 


Archiepiscopus Eboracensis 2 




xi A 

X s. 

Episcopus Sarisburiensis . 




xvii A 


„ Cicestrensis 




viii A 


a Wygorniensis 




x A 

v s. 

,, Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis 



x A 

V s. 

,, Lincolniensis 




xiii A 


,, Exoniensis 




ix A 

V s. 

,, Herefordiensis . 




vi A 


,, Norwicensis 




xxi A 

X s. 

,, Bathoniensis et Wellensis 




xi A 

V s. 

Archidiaconus Cantuariensis 




viii A 


,, Roffensis 




v A 

xii j. 

,, Middelsexise 




v A 

x s. 

,, Wynthoniensis 




xi A 

xiii s. iiii d. 

,, Surreyae 




v A 

x s. 

,, Colocestrue . 




v A 

x s. 

, , Essexiae 




v A 

x s. 

,, Eliensis 




v A 


1 From Rationes Collectoria Anglia , 

etc., 

12 

fol. 

lb . 

According to 


account the assessment on Surrey has been reduced from vA xiiis. iiii d. 
paid in 1334 (cf. ii. b. above) to vA xs. This reduction seems to have been 
made only in the years 1367 -1370. From 1372 onward Surrey paid v A xiii s. 
iiii d. as before (pp. 230 and 234 n.) 2 Cf. No. vii. c. 
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III. — The Account of Peter Griphus, Papal Collector in 
England, for the Year 1508. 


Archiepiscopus et ccclesia Eboracensis debet annis singulis . 

xi L 

X s. 

Episcopus 

,, 

Cicestrensis 

i i 

viii /. 


, ff 

a 

Sarisbiriensis 

a 

xvii L 


>> 


Exoniensis 

a 

viiii /. [sic] v s 

if 

i i 

Norwicensis 

a 

xxi /. 

X s. 

if 

if 

Bathoniensis et 






Wellensis 

i f 

xi /. 

V s. 

if 

i i 

Lincolniensis 

,, 

xlii /. 


J J 

a 

Conventrensis et 






Lichefeldensis 

a 

x/. 

V s. 

if 

a 

Wigorniensis 

a 

x /. 

t 

V s. 

a 

a 

Herefordiensis 

a 

vi /. 


Archidiaconus et archidiaconatus Cantuariensis 

a 

viii /. 


a 


,, Roffensis 

a 

v/. 

xii s . 

i t 


,, ‘ Colocestrise 

a 

v/. 

X s. 

a 


, , Essexhe 

a 

v l 

X s . 

j ) 


,, Middelsexige 

a 

v /. 

X s. 

> t 


,, Wintoniensis 

a 

xi /. 

xiii s. 

i > 


,, Surreise 

a 

v l. 

xiii^. i 

a 


, , Eliensis 

a 

v /. 



IV. — Compotus domini Bernardi de Sistre de 
Receptis per eum in Anglia . 1 

Compotus Camerae Apostolicae, redditus per dominum Bernardum 
de Sistre, Coliectorem dictae Camerae in Anglia, de pecuniis et aliis 
causis per ipsum nomine dictae Camerae receptis ; ac etiam solutis, 
assignatis et expensis per ipsum ; et etiam de restis dictae Camerae 
debitis, videlicet a die x a mensis Octobris anno domini m°ccc°xxxv° 
usque ad diem xviii am mensis Junii a.d. M°ccc°xliii 0 , prout in 
presenti compoto continetur. 


In Dei nomine. Amen. 

Hie est compotus Bernardi de Sistre felicis recordationis domini 
Benedicti Papae XII et successive Sanctissimi in Christo patris et 
domini, domini Clementis divina providentia Papae VP 1 , ac sedis 
apostolicae in partibus Angliae, Scotiae, Walliae et Hiberniae nuncii, 
deputati de omnibus et singulis per eum, alium, seu alios nomine 
dictae sedis receptis et liberatis, assignatis, et expensis, de quibus- 

' See Collectorice Svetia , Norwegian, Gotia et Anglia , No. 227, fol. 92-99. 
Cf. P. A. Munch, Pavelige Nuntiers Regnskaber , p. 15. 
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cunque obventionibus ad ecclesiam Romanam in illis partibus 
qualitercunque spectantibus jl x a die mensis Octobris a.d. m°ccc° 
xxxv 0 , qua die de civitate Avinionis suum iter,arripuit in Angliam 
accedendi, usque ad xviii am diem mensis Junii a.d. M°ccc°xliii 0 , qua 
die migravit ad Dominum in civitate Londoniae. 

Sequitur 1 recepta per nuncium supra dictum. Recepit primo 
dictus nuncius a.d. m°ccc° xxxv 0 et die vii° Octobris, Avinione, per 
manus reverendi patris domini Johannis Dei gratia episcopi Avinionis, 
dicti domini Benedicti papae tunc thesaurarii, pro expensis suis 
faciendis usque in Angliam et ad dominum regem Angliae, qui tunq. 
erat in Scotia, veniendo . , cl florenos auri . 2 


Recepta de denariis beati Petri : 

Cantuariensis . 3 Archidiaconus Cantuariensis, qui fuit dimissus 
per dominum Icherium de Concoreto , 4 praedecessorem eiusdem 
Bernardi, in arreyratgiis. in viii /. sterlingorum pro dictis denariis de 
a.d. M°ccc°xxxiiii°, solvit dicto Bernardo xxiiii a die Junii anno xxxvi 0 , 
pro dicto anno xxxiiii 0 , viii /. 

Item ii a die Augusti anno xxxvi 0 praedicto, pro anno xxxv 0 
* - ' • ‘ viii /. 

Summa xvi /. sterlingorum. 

. i . t . 

Roffensis. . Archidiaconus Roffensis, qui fuerat dimissus in 
arreyratgiis per dictum dominum Icherium in xi /. iiii s. pro a.d. 
M 0 ccc°xxxiii° et xxx°iiii°, videlicet pro quolibet in cxii solidis, solvit 
die xxvii a Februarii anno xxxv 0 pro dicto anno cxii s. 

Item vii a die Aprilis anno xxxvi 0 pro dicto anno xxxiii 0 et pro 
anno xxxv 0 xi /. iiii s. 

Summa xvi /. xvi 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestriae in ecclesia Londoni- 
ensi, qui per dictum dominum Icherium fuerat dimissus in arreyratgiis 
in cx s ., pro a.d. M 0 ccc°xxxiiii° solvit v a die Aprilis anno xxxvi 0 pro 
dicto anno xxxiiii 0 et pro anno xxxv 0 xi l. 

. Summa totalis pagince . . . xliii l* ,xvi s. sterlingorum cl florenos . 

Adhuc recepta de denariis beati Petri 

Londoniensis. Adhuc Archdiaconus Essexiae in eadem ecclesia 
Londoniensi dimissus fuit per eundem dominum Icherium in 
arreyratgiis in xl s . de a.d. M°ccc°xxix° et pro a.d. m°ccc°xxx°, xxxi°, 

1 Secuniur in MS. 2 Cf. p. 231 n. 

3 Note that Canterbury here pays 2 s, more than in Cencios* account. 

4 Vide Munch, toe. cit . p. 15a. 
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xxxii 0 , xxxiii 0 , et xxxiiii 0 , pro quolibet in cx solidis, quae omnia 
ascendunt ad summam xxix /. x j., de quibus magister Hugo de 
Staterne olim archidiaconus dicti archidiaconatus, solvit iiii a die 
Aprilis anno xxxv 0 xi /. 

Item executores testamenti domini Si[monis], quondam Londo- 
niensis episcopi, pro duobus annis, quibus idem dominus episcopus 
proventus ejusdem archidiaconatus receperat, solverunt die iiii a 
Julii anno xxxix° xi /. 

Item executor testamenti magistri Roberti de Cantuaria pro uno 
anno, quo dictum archdiaconatum idem magister Robertus tenuerat, 
solvit die ii a Maii a.d. m°ccc°x1° cx s. 

Item magister Johannes le [Bowsar], tunc archidiaconus Essexice, 
solvit ultima die Decembris a.d. m°ccc°x1° in complementum dictorum 
arreyratgiorum xl s. 

Summa xxix /. x s . 

Item idem magister Johannes le Bowsar solvit die xix a 
Novembris anno xxxviii 0 pro a.d. m°ccc 0 xxxv° cx s. 

Archidiaconus Middelsexiae in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi fuit 
dimissus in arreyratgiis per eundem Johannem de a.d. M°ccc°xviii 0 in 
x s . Et pro a.d. M°ccc°xix°, xx°, xxi°, xxii 0 , xxiii 0 , xxiiii 0 , xxv°, xxvi 0 , 
xxvii 3 , xxviii 0 , xxix 0 , xxx°, xxxi 0 , xxxii°, xxxiii 0 et xxxiiii 0 , pro 
quolibet in cx s., quae omnia ascendunt ad summam Ixxxviii /. 
x s ., de quibus dictus dominus Icherius repperitur per compota sua 
recepisse subsequenter a magistro Thoma de Asteleye c s. 

Et sic non restabant solvendum nisi lxxxiii /. x s. Et additur 
cx s ., pro anno xxxv°, erant in universo lxxxix /., de quibus magister 
Robertus de Radeswelle, tunc archidiaconus Middelsexiae, solvit 
anno xxxv 0 et xxiii a die Martii xi /. 

Item dominus magister Thomas de Asteleye in complementum 
solutionis duorum annorum, quibus dictum archidiaconatum tenuerat, 
et pro quibus dicto domino Icherio dictos c solidos solverat, solvit 
ultima die Junii a 0 xxxvi 0 vi /. 

Item magister Richardus de Bursted pro denariis per ipsum 
levatis de dicto archidiaconatu anno xxxvi 0 de mandato domini 
episcopi Londoniensis, solvit viii a die Octobris a 0 xxxvi 0 

xxx ta ii s. viii d. ob. 

Item post mortem dicti magistri Roberti de Radeswelle, executor 
testamenti sui, facta compositione cum eo de dictis arreyratgiis pro 
tempore quo dictum archidiaconatum tenuerat, solvit a.d. 
M°ccc°xxxviii°, et xxviii a die Maii xxv /. x s . 

Item magister Edmundus Tocelli, qui medio tempore praedicto 
per vi annos dictum archidiaconatum tenuerat, solvit tarn per se 
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quam per manus diversorum quibus, in vita sua et post mortem suam, 
custodia sequestriis, in beneficiis suis, pro praemissis apposita fuerat 
commissa xxxiii /. 

Summa . . . lxxvii/. ii s, viii d, ob, 

Restat .... xi /. viii-. iii d, ob , 1 

Summa totalis paging , . . cxii 1. iis. viii d. ob , 2 

Cicestrensis. Dominus episcopus . . . qui fuerat dimissus in 
arreyratgiis per dictum dominum Icherium pro a.d. M°ccc 0 xxx°iiii 0 
in viii /., solvit vii a die Martii anno xxxv 0 pro dictis annis xxxiiii 0 et 
xxxv 0 xvi /. sterlingorum. 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus Wyntoniensis, qui fuerat dimissus 
in arreyratgiis per dictum dominum Icherium de a.d. M°ccc°xxxiii 0 
in x/. xvi s, viii d,, et pro anno xxxiiii 0 in xi /. xiii 5*. iiii d,, solvit 
tarn pro dictis arreyratgiis quam pro anno xxxv 0 

xxxiiii or /. iii s. iiii d \ 

Item archidiaconus Surreys in ecclesia Wyntoniensi, qui per 
dictum dominum Icherium dimissus fuerat in arreyratgiis pro a.d. 
M°ccc°xxxiiii° in cxiii s. iiii d. y solvit die xvi a Februarii anno xxxv 0 pro 
dictis annis xxxiiii 0 et xxxv 0 xi /. vi s . viii d. 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus ... qui \ut supra ] 
pro a.d. M°ccc 0 xxxii d0 , xxxiii 0 , et xxxiiii 0 , pro quolibet in xvii /., quae 
ascendunt ad summam li /., solvit die ix a Martii anno xxxvi 0 li /. 

Item die xxi a Decembris a.d. M°ccc°xxxix 0 pro anno xxxv 0 

xvii /. 

Summa lxviii /. 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. Dominus . . . episcopus ... qui 
\ut supra] . . . pro a.d. M°ccc°xxxiiii° in xi /. v s, y solvit pro dicto 
anno, et pro anno xxxv 0 , videlicet die x a Martii, anno xxxv 0 

xxii /. x s , 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . qui . . . [ut supra] 
pro a.d. M°ccc°xxxiii° et xxxiiii 0 in xviii /. x s ., videlicet in ix /. v s , 
pro quolibet dictorum annorum, solvit die x a Martii anno xxxv 0 pro 
dictis annis xxxiii 0 , xxxiiii 0 , et xxxv 0 xxvii /. xv s, 

Wygorniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . qui . . . [ut 
supra] pro a.d. M°ccc°xxxi 0 . . . xxxiiii 0 in xli /., videlicet x /. vj. pro 
quolibet annorum praedictorum, pro quibus Adam, olim Wygorniae 
subreceptor, nunc Wyntoniensis episcopus, solvit die xx a Decembris 
anno xxxix 0 , pro dictis xxxi 0 , xxxii 0 , xxxiii 0 annis, quibus tenuit 
dictum episcopatum Wygorniensem xxx /. xv s , 

1 This remainder is incorrect. The gross sum due was 89/., the total paid 
77/. 2 s. Set., and the remainder therefore lit, ijs, 4 d, 

2 See Collectorice , etc., No. 227, fol. 93 b, 

N.S.— VOL. XV. 
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Item dominus Symon, olim Wygornise subreceptor, [nunc] vero 
Elyensis episcopus, solvit die viii a Julii anno xli° pro dicto anno 
xxxiiii 0 , et pro anno xxxv 0 , quibus tenuerat dictum episcopatum 
Wygorniensem xx /. x s . 

Summa li /. v s. 

Approbate Summa totalis pagince . . . ccxxxi L 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . qui dimissus 
fuerat ... [ ut supra\ in lxiiii or /. xs. pro a.d. Mcccxxxii 0 , xxxiii°, 
xxxiiii 0 , videlicet in xxi /. x s . pro quolibet annorum predictorum, 
solvit die ix a Martii, anno xxxv°, pro dictis arreyratgiis et pro dicto 
anno xxxv 0 lxxxvi /. sterlingorum. 

Lincolniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus ... qui . . . 

[ut supra] . . . de a.d. M°ccc°xxxiii° xl/., et pro a.d. M°ccc°xxxi°, 
xxxii 0 , xxxiii 0 , xxxiiii 0 in clxviii /., videlicet in xlii /. pro quolibet 
annorum predictorum, solvit pro dictis arreyratgiis et pro anno 
xxxv 0 per diversas solutiones tarn per manus magistri Johannis 
de Ragentwill, tunc cancellarii sui, quam per manus magistri 
Symonis de Yslep, vicarii sui generalis ccl /. 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . 
qui . . . [ut supra ] in x /. v s. pro a.d. M°ccc°xxxiiii°, solvit 
pro dicto anno et pro anno xxxv 0 , videlicet vii a die Martii anno 
xxxv 0 XX /. X s. 

Elyensis. Archidiaconus Elyensis solvit die x a Februarii anno 
xxxvii 0 pro a.d. m°ccc°xxxv° c s. 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit die xii a 
Martii, a.d. m°ccc°xxxv 0 pro eodem anno vi /. 

Eboracensis. Dominus . . . archiepiscopus . . . solvit die 
xviii a die Martii anno xxxv 0 pro dictis denariis de eodem anno 

xi /. x s . 

Approbata. Summa totalis pagince . . . iii c Ixxix 1. 

Summa totalis arreyratgiorum prsefatorum : 

vii° lxv /. xviii viii d, ob. sterlingorum. 

cl floreni. 


Recepta de dictis Denariis beati Petri de Anno Domini 
MCCCXXXVI 0 . 

Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariensis solvit anno xxxviii 0 
et vii a die Aprilis pro dicto anno Domini M°ccc°xxxvi° 

viii /. sterlingorum: 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus Roffensis solvit anno xxxviii 0 et xviii a 
die Novembris pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 cxii s. 
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Londoniensis. Magister Willelmus de Stanfeld, executor testamenti 
magistri Willelmi de Meleford, quondam archidiaconi Colocestrire in 
ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit die xix a Martii anno xxxvi 0 pro dictis 
denariis per dictum quondam archidiaconum debitis de archi- 
diaconatu praedicto pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 cx s. 

Magister Hugo de Staterne, archidiaconus Essexiae in dicta 
ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit anno xxxvi 0 , die x a Decembris, pro 
dictis denariis de anno praedicto cx s. 

Magister Robertus de Radeswelle, archidiaconus Middlesexiae in 
dicta ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit die xx a Maii, anno xxxvii 0 , pro 
dictis denariis debitis de tempore praeterito de archidiaconatu prae- 
dicto cx*. 

Cicestrensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxvi 0 
et xxv a die Novembris pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 viii /. 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus Wyntoniensis solvit anno xxxvi 0 
et xix a die Decembris pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 xi /. xiii *. iiii d . 

Item. Archidiaconus Surreyae in ecclesia Wyntoniensi solvit 
anno xxxvi 0 et die xxi a Decembris pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 

cxiii *. iiii d. 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno 
xxxix 0 et die xxi a Decembris pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 xvii /. 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno 
xxxvii 0 et ix a die Januarii pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 ix /. v *. 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis Dominus . . . episcopus . . . 
solvit anno xxxvi 0 et die xix a Julii pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 xi /. v *. 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno 
xxxvii 0 et die xxiii a Maii pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 vi /. 

Approbata. Summa totalis pagince . . . Ixxxxviii 1. xviii s. viii d. 

Adhuc Recepta de Denariis beati Petri de a.d. M°ccc°xxxvi° 

Wygorniensis. Dominus Symon, olim Wygorniensis, nunc 
vero Elyensis episcopus, solvit die viii a Julii, anno xli°, pro dicto anno 
xxxvi 0 quo fuit Wygorniensis episcopus. x /. v *. 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . 
solvit anno xxxvii 0 et die xxiii a Junii pro dicto anno xxxvi 0 x /. v*. 

Elyensis. Archidiaconus . . . Elyensis solvit xxvi a die Decem- 
bris anno xxxvi 0 pro eodem anno c *. 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Lincolniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit per manus 
magistri Symonis de Ysle[p], vicarii sui generalis, pro dicto anno 
xxxvi 0 xlii /. 

Eboracensis. Dominus . . . archiepiscopus . . . solvit xv a die 
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Januarii anno xxxvi 0 , per manus sociorum societatis de Perusiis de 
[Florentia], pro dicto anno xxxvi° xi /. x s . 

Summa , usque hie , istius pagince “ . . . Ixxix 1. 

Summa receptorum de dicto anno xxxvi 0 

clxxvii /. xviii s. viii d. 


Recepta de dictis Denariis beati Petri de Anno 
Domini MCCCXXXVII. 

Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariensis solvit anno xxxviii 0 
ct die vii a Aprilis pro dictis denariis de archidiaconatu suo, et 
[quum] debet de a.d. M°ccc°xxxvii° viii /. 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus Roffensis solvit anno xxxix 0 et die 
xix a Julii pro dicto a.d. M°ccc°xxxvii° cxii s. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestriae in ecclesia Londoniensi 
solvit anno xxxviii 0 et die xi a Junii pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 cxs. 

Item Archidiaconus Essexiae in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi solvit 
anno xxxviii 0 et xxii a die Decembris pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 cxs. 

Item Magister Thomas Durant, archidiaconus Middelsexise, in 
dicta ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit anno xxxvii 0 et xxi a die Decembris 
pro dictis denariis de tempore praeterito pro dicto archidiaconatu 
debitis cx s. 

Cicestrensis. Executores testamenti domini J., quondam Cices- 
trensis episcopi, solvunt anno xxxvii 0 et die xvii a Februarii pro dicto 
anno xxxvii 0 viii 1. 

Approbata. Summa totalis pagince . . . xxxviii 1. ii s. 

Adhuc Recepta de Denariis beati Petri de anno Domini M°ccc°xxxvii° 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus AVyntoniensis solvit anno xxxvii 0 
et die xi a Novembris pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 xi L xiiij. iiii</. 

Item archidiaconus Snrreyae in ecclesia Wyntoniensi solvit anno 
xxxvii 0 et xxviii a die Februarii pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 

cxiii s. iiii d. 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopuus . . . solvit anno xxxix° 
et xxi a die Decembris pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 xvii /. 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxviii 0 
et xxii a die Aprilis pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 i xl. vs. 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit 
tarn per manus Officialis . . . archidiaconi Wellensis quam per 
manus Officialis sui per duas solutiones, quarum prima facta fuit 
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anno xxxvii 0 et xiiii a die Decembris, altera vero anno xxxviii 0 et 
secunda die Octobris, pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 xi /. v s . 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno 
xxxix° et septima die Aprilis pro dicto a.d. M°ccc°xxxvii° vi /. 

Wygorniensis. Dominus Symon, olim Wygorniensis, nunc vero 
Exoniensis episcopus, solvit die viii a Julii, anno xli°, pro dictis denariis 
debitis de dicto episcopatu Wygorniensi de dicto anno xxxvii 0 , quo 
fuit Wygorniensis episcopus xl . vs . 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . 
solvit anno xxxviii 0 et die xxviii a Octobris pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 

x /. v s . 

Elyensis. Archidiaconus Elyensis solvit anno xxxviii 0 et ii a 
die Februarii pro dicto a.d. M°ccc°xxxvii 0 c s . 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxix° 
et prima die Maii pro dicto anno xxxvii 0 episcopatu suo remanente 
pro dictis denariis debitis pro anno xxxvi 0 nichilo minus obligato 

xxii L 

Lincolniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit per manus 
magistri Symonis de Yslep, vicarii sui generalis, pro dicto anno 
xxxvii 0 xlii /. 

Eboracensis. Dominus . . . archiepiscopus . . . solvit anno 
xxxviii 0 et die ix a Septembris per manus sociorum societatis Perusio- 
rum de Florentia pro dicto a.d. M°ccc°xxxvii° xi /. x s . 

Approbata. Summa totalis pagince. . . . clxi 1. xvi s. viii d. 

Summa totalis receptarum de dicto anno xxxvii 0 

clxxxxix /. xviii s . viii d. 


Recepta de dictis Denariis beati Petri 
de A.D. MCCCXXXVIII. 

Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariensis solvit pro dicto 
anno M°ccc°xxxviii° viii /. sterlingorum 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus Roffensis solvit anno xxxix 0 et die 
xiiii a Augusti pro dicto a.d. xxxviii 0 cxii s. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestriae in ecclesia Londoni- 
ensi solvit anno xxxix 0 et die xi a Novembris pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 

cx s. 

Item Archidiaconus Essexise in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi 
solvit anno xxxviii 0 et die xvii a Februarii pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 

cx s. 

Item Magister Thomas Durant, archidiaconus Middelsexide in 
dicta ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit die xvii a Februarii anno xxxviii 0 
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pro dictis denariis de dicto archidiaconatu pro tempore praeterito 
debitis cx s. 

Cicestrensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno M°ccc°xl 0 
et die iiii a Novembris pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 viii /. 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus Wyntoniae solvit anno xxxviii 0 et 
die xxviii a Octobris pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 xi /. xiii s. iiii d. 

Item archidiaconus Surreyae in ecclesia Wyntoniensi solvit anno 
xxxix 0 et die xix a Junii pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 cxiii s. iiii d . 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxix 0 
et xxi a die Decembris pro dicto a.d. xxxviii 0 xvii L 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxviii 0 
et xxi a die Jan. pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 ix /. v s . 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit 
anno xxxviii 0 et die iii a Februarii pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 xi /. v s. 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno 
xxxix 0 et die vii a Aprilis pro dicto a.d. M°ccc°xxxviii° vi /. 

Wygorniensis. Recepit idem Reverendus de bonis quae fuerunt 
quondam domini Thomae, Wygorniensis episcopi, receptis [in manerio 
de Hylyndon et] pro dictis denariis de episcopatu suo debitis de 
dicto anno xxxviii 0 x /. v s. 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . 
solvit anno xxxix 0 xxviii a die Januarii, pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 

x /. v s. 

Elyensis. Archidiaconus Elyensis solvit anno xxxix 0 et xxviii a 
die Januarii pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 c s. 

Approbata. Summa totalis pagincz . . . cxx il iiii or 1. viii s. viii d. 

Adhuc Recepta de dictis Denariis bead Petri de a.d. M°ccc°xxxviii° 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxix 0 
et prima die Maii pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 episcopatu suo remanente 
pro dictis denariis de anno xxxvi 0 debitis nichilominus obligato 

xxii l. 1 

Lincolniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit per manus 
magistri Symonis de Yslep, vicarii sui generalis, pro dicto anno 
xxxviii 0 xlii /. 

Eboracensis. Executores testamenti domini W[illelmi], quondam 
Eboracensis archiepiscopi, solvunt anno xl° et die ix a Decembris 
per manus sociorum de Bardis de Florentia pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 

xi /. x s. 

Approbata . Summa totalis pagince usque hie . . . lxxiiii or 1. x s. 2 

Summa receptorum pro dicto anno xxxviii 0 

clxxxxviii /. xviii s. viii d. 

2 This total is incorrect. It should be 75/. 10s. 


1 Cf. p. 210. 
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Recepta de dictis Denariis beati Petri 
pro a.d. MCCCXXXIX. 

Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariensis solvit pro dicto 
a.d. xxxix° viii /. 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus Roffensis solvit die xv a Februarii, 
anno xl°, pro dicto anno xxxix 0 cxii s. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestriae, in ecclesia Londoni- 
ensi, solvit anno xxxix 0 et ii a die Novembris pro dicto anno xxxix 0 

cx s. 

Item Archidiaconus Essexiae in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi solvit 
anno xl° et die ultima Martii pro dicto anno xxxix 0 cx s. 

Item magister Henricus de Ydesworth, archidiaconus Middelsexiae 
in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit die xxx a Januarii, anno xl°, pro 
dictis denariis de tempore praeterito de archidiaconatu suo praedicto 
debitis cx s. 

Cicestrensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xl° 
et iiii a die Novembris pro dicto a.d. Mcccxxxix 0 viii /. 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus Wintoniensis solvit pro dicto anno 
xxxix 0 xi /. xiii s . iiii d. 

Item Archidiaconus Surreyae in ecclesia Wyntoniensi solvit 
anno xl° et die vii a Julii pro dicto a.d. in M°ccc°xxxix° 

cxiii s. iiii or d . 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxix 0 
et die xxi a Decembris pro eodem anno xxxix 0 xvii L 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit anno xxxix 0 
et I die Februarii, pro dicto a.d. M°ccc°xxxix° ix /. v s . 

Siimma totalis pagince . . . Ixxxi 1. xiii s. viii d. 1 

Adknc Recepta de Denariis beati Petri de a.d. M°ccc°xxxix°. 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. Dominus . . . episcopus Bathoniensis 
et Wellensis solvit anno xl° et die iii a Novembris pro dicto a.d. 
Mcccxxxix 0 xi /. v s. 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvi tix a die de 
Maii anno xliii 0 pro dicto anno M°ccc°xxxix° vi L 

Wygorniensis. Recepit idem nuntius, tarn de bonis reppertis in 
[Maynerio de Hylyndone], quae quondam fuerunt domini Thomae 
Wygorniensis episcopi, quam a domino Wlstano, nunc Wygorniensi 
episcopo, pro dictis denariis de anno praedicto xxxix 0 debitis, x /. vs. 

1 The total was given incorrectly at first as 157/. 3*. S^. ; these figures were 
deleted and the correct total written above. 
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Elyensis. Archidiaconus Elyensis solvit quinta die Februarii anno 
xl° pro dicto anno xxxix° c s. 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus solvit 
anno xxxix 0 et die xxviii a Januarii pro dicto anno xxxix 0 x /. vs. 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit die ultima 
Octobris anno xl° pro dicto anno xxxix 0 dicto tunc episcopatu suo 
pro dictis denariis de anno xxxvi 0 debitis obligato remanente xxii /. 

Lincolniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus solvit per manus 
magistri Symonis de Yslep, vicarii sui generalis, pro dicto a.d. 
M°ccc 0 xxxix° xlii /. 

Eboracensis. Executores testamenti domini Willelmi, quondam 
Eboracensis archiepiscopi, solvunt die ix a Decembris anno xl°, per 
manus sociorum de Bardis de Florentia, pro dicto a.d. M°ccc°xxxix° 

xi /. x s . 

Approbata . Summa totalis paginal usque hie . . . cxviii 1. v s. 

Surama totalis recepta de dicto anno xxxix 0 

clxxxxix /. xviii s. viii d. 


Recepta de dictis Denariis beati Petri de Anno Domini 
M°CCC° QUADRAGESIMO. 

Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariensis solvit pro dicto a.d. 
m°ccc°x1° viii /. 

Archidiaconus Roffensis solvit xv a die Februarii anno xl° pro 
codem anno xl° cxiij. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestriae in ccclesia Londoniensi 
solvit prima die Octobris a.d. m°ccc°x1° pro eodem anno xl° cx s. 

Item archidiaconus Essexiae in eodem ecclesia Londoniensi solvit 
ii a die Julii anno xli° pro dictis denariis debitis de anno xl° cx s. 

Summa totalis paginal . . . xxiiii 1. xii s. 

Adhuc Recepta de Denariis beati Petri de a.d. M°ccc°xl° 

Londonie?isis adhuc . Magister Henricus de Ydesworth, archi- 
diaconus Middelsexiae in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit die xxx a 
Januarii anno xl° pro dictis denariis de tempore pneterito pro dicto 
archidiaconatu pro debitis cx s . 

Cicestrensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit die xxvii a 
Octobris anno xli° suo dicto a.d. m°ccc°x1 0 viii /. 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus Wyntoniensis solvit pro dicto a.d. 
M°ccc°xl° xi /. xiii s . iiii d. 
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Item Archidiaconus Surreyae in ecclesia Wyntoniensi solvit die 
xxiii a Julii anno xli° pro dicto anno xl° cxiii s. iiii d. 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . * . episcopus . . . solvit die xxiiii a 
Octobris anno xl° pro dicto a.d. m°ccc°x1 0 ix /. v^. 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit 
iiii a die Martii anno xlii 0 pro dictis denariis debitis de anno xl° 

xi /. v s. 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit ix a die 
Maii anno xliii 0 , pro dicto anno xl° vi /. 

Wygorniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit die prima 
Februarii anno xl° pro dicto anno xl° x /. vs. 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . 
solvit xxii a die Januarii anno xlii° pro dicto anno xl° x/. vs. 

Elyensis. Archidiaconus Elyensis solvit die prima Februarii, 
anno xli° pro dicto anno xl° c s. 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit die xv a 
Januarii anno xli° pro dicto anno xl° dicto tunc episcopatu suo pro 
anno xxxvi 0 pro dictis denariis insuper remanente obligato xxii l. 

Lincolniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit per manus 
magistri Symonis de Yslep, vicarii sui generalis, in partem dictorum 
denariorum pro anno xl° debitorum xv /. vi s. viii d. 

Eboracensis. Capellani Eboracenses, sede vacante, solvunt anno 
xli° et die xxii a Junii, per manus sociorum societatis Bardorum de 
Florentia, pro dicto anno xl° xi /. x s. 

Approbate. Summa toialis paging cxxxi 1. xiii s. iiii d. 

Approbate. Summa totalis receptarum de dicto anno xl° 

clvi /. xiii s. iiii d. [sic] 


Recepta de dictis Denariis beati Petri de Anno 
Domini MCCCXLI 

Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariae solvit pro dictis denariis 
debitis pro dicto anno xli° viii /. sterlingorum. 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus Roflensis solvit die iiii a Januarii anno 
xli° pro eodem anno xli° cxii s. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestriae in ecclesia Londoni- 
ensi solvit vi a die Octobris anno xli° pro eodem anno xli° cx s. 

Item Archidiaconus Essexise in eadem ecclesia Londoniensi solvit 
anno xiii 0 et die xxiii a Decembris pro dictis denariis debitis de anno 
xli° cx s. 
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Item Magister Henricus de Ydesworth, archidiaconus Middelsexise 
in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi, solvit die xi a Novembris anno xlii 0 pro 
dictis denariis de dicto archidiaconatu suo pro tempore prgeterito 
debitis cx s. 

Cicestrensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus Wyntoniensis solvit pro dicto a.d. 
xli° xi /. xiii s . mid. 

Item archidiaconus Surreys in ecclesia Wyntoniensi solvit die 
ultima Julii anno xlii 0 pro dicto anno xli° cxiii s . iiii d. 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit ii a die Maii 
anno xliii 0 pro dictis denariis debitis de anno prsedicto xli° ix /. v s. 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. Dominus . . . episcopus ... solvit 
iii a die Martii anno xlii 0 pro dictis denariis de dicto anno xli° 

xi /. v s. 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit die ix a 
Maii annoxliii 0 pro dicto anno xli° vi /. 

Wygorniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit pro dicto 
anno xli° x /. vs. 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . 
solvit die xxii a Januarii anno xlii 0 pro dicto anno xli° x /. v s. 

Elyensis. Archidiaconus Elyensis solvit die xvii a Februarii anno 
xlii 0 pro dicto anno xli° c s. 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Lincolniensis. Capellani Lincolnienses, sede vacante, solvunt 
per man us . . . Officialis Lincolniae die xxvii a Februarii anno xli° 
pro eodem anno xli° xlii /. 

Eboracensis. Capellani Eboracenses, sede vacante solvunt 
anno xlii 0 et die xxii a Julii per manus sociorum Bardorum de 
Florentia, pro dicto anno xli° xi /. x s. 

Approbata . Summa totalis pagincz et pro toto anno xli° . . . 

clii 1. xviii s. viii d. 


Recepta de dictis Denariis beati Petri de a.d. MCCCXLII 

QU.E FUIT ULTIMA RECEPTA DICTI NUNTII. 

Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariensis solvit pro dicto a.d. 
xlii° viii /. 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus Roffensis nichil. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestrise in ecclesia Londoni- 
ensi solvit die ix a Octobris anno xlii 0 pro eodem anno xlii 0 cx s. 
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Item Archidiaconus Essexiae in eadem ecclesia Londoniensi 

nichil. 

Item magister Henricus de Ydesworth, archidiaconus Middelsexiae 
in eadem ecclesia [Londoniensi] solvit anno xlii 0 , die xi a Novembris, 
pro dictis denariis de archidiaconatu praedicto pro tempore praeterito 
debitis cx s. 

Cicestrensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Wyntoniensis. Archdiaconus Wyntoniensis solvit in partem 
dictorum denariorum pro dicto anno xliii 0 debitorum ciii s. iiii d. 

Archdiaconus Surreyae in ecclesia Wyntoniensi nichil. 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Exoniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit ii a die Maii 
anno xlii 0 pro dictis denariis per eum debitis pro dicto anno xlii 0 

ix /. v s . 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit 
xx a die Maii anno xliii 0 pro dictis denariis de anno xlii 0 xi /. v s . 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Wygorniensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . solvit pro dicto 
anno xlii° x /. v j. 

Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . , 
solvit xxii a die Januarii, anno xlii°, pro eodem anno x /. v s. 

Elyensis. Archdiaconus Elyensis nichil. 

Norwycensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . nichil. 

Lincolniensis. Magister Walterius de Stamen', olim tempore 
vacationis episcopatus Lincolniensis officialis Lincolniae, solvit prima 
die Februarii anno xlii° in partem dictorum denariorum de episcopatu 
praedicto debitorum pro dicto anno xlii 0 xxi /. 

Eboracensis, Dominus . . . archiepiscopus nichil. 

Approbata . Summa totalis pagincz . . . Ixxxvi 1 . Hi s. iiii d. 

Approbata. r Summa totalis receptorum per dictum Bernardum 
de Sistre de dictis denariis beati Petri 

M ix c xxxviii /. viii s . viii d. ob. sterlingorum. 

Approbata. Summa totalis summarum omnium praedictarum et 
per consequens totius compoti dicti magistri Bernardi quo ad dictam 
Cameram vii m v c lxxvii /. xviii s . vii d. et cl floreni 

Haec sunt arreyratgia, quae debebantur in Anglia Camerae domini 
nostri Papae tempore obitus venerabilis viri domini Bernardi de 
Sistre quondam ejusdem domini nostri Papae et Apostolicae Sedis 
in Anglia nuntii, qui obiit die xviii a mensis Junii a.d. M°ccc°xliii° 
pontificatus sanctissimi patris domini dementis Papae VI., anno 
secundo. 1 

1 Vide Collectors, etc., No. 227, fol. 128 et seq. 
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Et primo de denariis beati Petri. 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus Roffensis debet pro a.d. M°ccc°xlii° 

cxii s . sterlingorum. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Middelsexiae in ecclesia Londoni- 
ensi debet de arreyratgiis dictorum denariorum pro tempore quod 
fuit ante a.d. M°ccc°xxxv tum xi /. xvii s. iii d. ob. 

Archidiaconus Essexiae in dicta ecclesia Londoniensi debet de 
anno xlii 0 . cx s. 

Cicestrensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . debet pro a.d. 
M 0 ccc°xli° et xlii 0 pro singulis viii /. Summa xvi /. 

Wyntoniensis. Archidiaconus Wyntoniensis debet pro resta de 
a.d. M°ccc°xlii° vi /. x s . 

Archidiaconus Surreyae in ecclesia Wyntoniensi debet pro anno 
xlii° cxiii s. iiii or d . 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus . . . episcopus Sarisbiriensis debet 
pro a.d. xl°, xli° et xlii 0 , pro quolibet xvii /. Summa li /. 

Herefordiensis. Dominus . . . episcopus . . . debet pro a.d. 
xlii 0 vi /. 

Elyensis. Archidiaconus Elyensis debet pro anno xlii 0 c s. 

Norwycensis. Dominus episcopus Norwycensis debet pro a.d. 
xxxvi 0 , quo, Norwycensi sede vacante, asserit spiritualia episcopatus 
sui fuisse in manu domini Cantuariensis archiepiscopi xxi /. x s. 

Item pro a.d. xli° et xlii 0 xliii /. Summa lxiiii /. x s. 

Lincolniensis. Executores testamenti domini Henrici, quondam 
Lincolniensis episcopi, pro resta dictorum denariorum de a.d. xl° 

xxvi /. xiii s. iiii or d . 

Item dominus . . . episcopus Lincolniensis qui nunc est, debet 
pro resta dictorum denariorum de anno xlii° xxi L 

Dominus archiepiscopus Eboracensis debet pro a.d. xlii 0 

xi /. x s. 

Summa totalis dictorum arreyratgiorum denariorum beati Petri 

ccxxxvi /. xv S' xi d. ob' 

V. — Extract from the ‘Compotus Domini Bernardi de 

SlSTRE DE RECEPTIS PER EUM IN ANGLIA.’ 1 

Illustris rex Anglian obtinuit gratiam a domino nostro Papa 
Johanne XXII., sub dato Avinione nono Januarii, pontificatus 
ipsius domini nostri anno xiiii 0 , quod de arreragiis tarn trium annorum 
de tempore istius Edwardi junioris auam de xxx annis de tempore 
patris et avi sui solvat statim in camera mille marchas pro tempore 
suo et infra biennium duo millia marcharum : de aliis arreyragiis patris 
1 Vide Rationes Collectorice Anglia , etc., No. 227, fol. 33A 
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et avi quingentas marchas quolibet anno, quousque plene solutum sit ; 
et nichilominus debet fieri ordinaria solutio summae quolibet anno. 
Ego tamen non habeo adhuc speciale mandatum de recipiendo. 


Extract from ‘ Recepta per dictum Bernardum de Sistre de censu 
annuo Romanae ecclesiae in partibus Angliae debito pro tempore quo 
stetit in nunciatoris officio supradicto . 1 

Illustris dominus rex Angliae debet annis singulis mille marcas 
argenti ecclesiae supradictae, videlicet vii c pro regno Angliae et iii c pro 
regno Yberniae, sed de tempore quo dictus Bernardus de Sistre fuit 
in Anglia nuntius nichil eidem solvit, cum dictum censum in Romana 
camera solvere teneatur. Nichil. 


VI. 

Rationes domini Hugonis Pelegrini, Collectoris Angliae, per 
ipsum Camerae Apostolicae redditae de pecuniis et aliis quibuscunque 
causis per ipsum nomine dictae Camerae Apostolicae receptis ac etiam 
solutis,assignatis, et expensis, ac etiam de Restis dictae Camerae debitis, 
videlicet, a die prima mensis Augusti, a.d. M°ccc°xlix°, usque ad 
diem primam mensis Junii a.d. M°ccc°lviii°, prout in presente compoto 
continetur . 2 

Hie est compotus Hugonis Pelegrini, sanctissimi in Christo 
patris et domini nostri, domini Innocentii, divina providentia Papae 
VI., ac Sedis Apostolicae in partibus Angliae, Walliae, et Hiberniae nuntii 
deputati, de omnibus et singulis per eum, alium, seu alios, nomine 
dictae Sedis receptis, liberatis, assignatis, et expensis de quibuscunque 
obventionibus ad ecclesiam Romanam in dictis partibus qualiter- 
cunque spectantibus, a i a die Augusti a.d. M°ccc°xlix° usque ad i am 
diem Junii anno ejusdem Domini lviii 0 . 

Recepta arreyratgiorum denarii [sic] beati Petri dimissorum per 
dominum Raymundum Pelegrini nuper nuntium Sedis Apostolicae 
praefato Hugoni Pelegrini. 

Denarii beati Petri. 

Episcopus Herefordiensis, qui dimissus fuerat in arreyratgiis de 
xviii /. pro denariis beati Petri de a.d. xlvi 0 , xlvii°, et xlviii 0 , solvit 

xviii /. 

1 Vide Rationes Collectoris Anglia , No. 227, fol. 99 b. 

2 Ibid. No. 14, fol. 21-55. 
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Episcopus Lincolniensis, qui tenebatur pro denariis praedictis 
in iiii xx iiii /. de a.d. xlvii 0 et xlviii 0 , solvit iiii xx iiii/. 

Archidiaconus Wyntoniensis, qui tenebatur in xi /. xiii s. iiii d, 
pro a.d. xlviii 0 , solvit xi /. iii s . iiii d . 

Episcopus Conventrensis, qui tenebatur in x/. vs, pro eodem 
anno xlviii 0 , solvit x l, vs, 

Episcopus Exoniensis, qui tenebatur in ix /. v s, pro eodem anno, 
solvit ix l, v s, 

Episcopus Bathoniensis, qui tenebatur in xi /. v s, pro eodem anno, 
solvit xi /. v s, 

Summa receptorum dictorum arreyratgiorum denarii beati Petri 
cxliiii /. viii s, iiii d. 


Sequitur Compotus brevis redditus per dominum Hugonem 
Pelegrini, Collectorem Apostolicum in partibus Angliae, Walliae et 
Hiberniae, de omnibus et singulis suis Receptis et assignatis Camerae 
Apostolicae ac de expensis per ipsum factis a prima die mensis Augusti 
a.d. M°ccc°xlix° usque ad diem primam mensis Junii a.d. M 0 ccc°lviii°. 

Et primo dixit se recepisse de arreyratgiis denariorum beati Petri 
dimissis per dominum Raimundum Pelegrini, praedecessorem suum in 
officio cxliii l, viii s . iiii d. 


Sequuntur receptae . . 

. de anno M°ccc°xlix° 


Cantuariensis Archidiaconus solvit 

pro dicto anno xlix 0 

, viii /. 


Roffensis ,, 

if 

>» 

V/. 

xii s. 

Colocestriae ,, 

if 

a 

,v L 

x s. 

Cicestrensis Episcopus 

it 

a 

viii /. 


Essexiae Archidiaconus 

if 

a 

v l. 

x s. 

Middelsexiae ,, 

ff 

a 

v /. 

x s. 

Wyntoniensis ,, 

if 

it 

xi /. 

xiii s. 

Surreyae ,, 

a 

a 

v /. 

xiii s. 

Sarisbiriensis Episcopus 
Bathoniensis et Wellensis 

it 

>i 

xvii /. 


Episcopus 

it 

a 

xi/. 

v s. 

Exoniensis Episcopus 

i 3 

a 

ix /. 

v s. 

Elyensis Archidiaconus 

it 

a 

v/. 


Norwicensis Episcopus 

a 

a 

xxi /. 

x s. 

Lincolniensis ,, 

Conventrensis et Liche- 

a 

a 

xlii /. 


feldensis Episcopus 

>» 

a 

x /. 

V s . 

Herefordiensis Episcopus 

>> 

a 

vi/. 


Wigorniensis ,, 

a 

a 

x /. 

V s . 

Eboracensis Archie piscopus 

a 

a 

xi/. 

X s. 

Approbata. Summa 

ciiii* 1 

xix /. viii s. 

viii d. 
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[The payments made in the years 1350-1353 are the same as in 
the above list for the year 1349. In 1354 the Archdeacon of Surrey 
failed to pay his due, and the total of the year is accordingly 
diminished by 5/. x$s. 4 d., to 193/. 15s. 4 d. In 1355 the total of 
receipts is seriously lessened. The Bishop of Norwich failed to 
pay his due (21/. 10^.), and Surrey again made default of 5 L 13s. 4 d. ; 
Essex made no payment, and Lincoln paid 40/. instead of the 
customary 42/. The total of the year therefore amounted only to 
164/. 15-y. 4</. The receipts of the year 1356 were as follows :] 


Colocestrise Archidiaconus solvit, etc. . 

. v/. 

x s. 

Middelsexiae ,, 


. v /. 

X s. 

Exoniensis Episcopus 


. ix /. 

V s. 

Cantuariensis Archidiaconus 

>> 

. viii /. 


Sarisbiriensis Episcopus 

>> 

. xvii L 


Roffensis Archidiaconus 

n 

v L 

xii s. 

Wyntoniensis ,, 

»> 

. xi /. 

xiii s. 

Eliensis ,, 

>1 

. v /. 


Cicestrensis Episcopus 

>> 

. viii /. 


Conventrensis et Liche- 




feldensis Episcopus 

a 

. x l 

V s. 

Herefordiensis Episcopus 

>> 

vi L 


Wigorniensis ,, 

>> 

. x l. 

v s. 


Summa . . cii /. iiii d. 

Restat . . xcvii 1 . viii s. iiii d. 


1357. Recepta . . . de anno lvii° : 

Colocestriie Archidiaconus solvit , . v /. x s. 

Cantuariensis ,, ,, . . viii /. 

Summa . . xiii 1 . x. s. 

Restat . . clxxxv /. xviii s. viii d. 

Summa totalis Receptarum denariorum beati Petri est 
Miiii® lxxi l. iiii j. iiii d. 

Restat . . . de tempore suo iii c xxiii /. xiii s. viii d. 


Vila 

Istae sunt rationes Johannis de Cabrespino, doctoris decretorum, 
Canonici Narbonensis, in partibus Angliae etYberniae Apostolicae Sedis 
nuntii, de omnibus et singulis Receptis habitis et levatis per eum vel 
alios, traditis, expensis et assignatis, tarn de restis arrayratgiorum 
denariorum beati Petri, censuum ecclesiae Romanae, beneficiorum 
collatorum in illis partibus per Romanos pontifices diversos succes- 
sive, quam de quibuscunque aliis obventionibus sive emolumentis, ad 
Romanain ecclesiam in illis partibus qualitercunque spectantibus, 
a prima die mensis Septembris anno M°ccc c lxiii° usque ad ultimam 
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diem mensis Martii a.d. M°ccc°lxiiii°. Et primo ponitur recepta 
arrayratgiorum denariorum bead Petri ; secundo, recepta ordinaria 
dictorum denariorum ; tertio, recepta arrayratgiorum annui census 
ecclesiae Romans in illis partibus debitorum; quarto, ordinaria recepta 
dicti census . . . ; quinto, recepta arrayratgiorum beneficiorum col- 
latorum . . . ; sexto, ordinaria recepta dictorum beneficiorum col- 
latorum ; ultimo, recepta beneficiorum collatorum per dominum 
Urbanum Papam Quintum, etaliae quaedam extraordinariae receptae, 
ut in sequentibus per ordinem apparebit. 1 


Sequitur recepta arrayratgiorum denariorum bead Petri per 
dictum Raimundum Pelegrini, nomine died Hugonis Pelegrini 
fratris sui, olim in Anglia Apostolicae Sedis nuntii, ei traditorum, a i a 
die Septembris anno lxiii 0 usque ad ultimam diem Martii anno 
lxiiii 0 . 

Primo recepit ab executoribus testamenti bonae memoriae domini 
Rotberti, episcopi Cicestrensis, pro denariis bead Petri per eum 
debitis de anno lxi° viii /. sterlingorum xxi a die Octobris 

Item a domino . . . nunc episcopo Cicestrensi, pro eisdem 
denariis pro anno lxii 0 viii L 

Item a domino . . . episcopo Herefordiensi . . . pro annis lxi° 
et lxii 0 , pro quolibet in sex libris xii L iiii a die Novembris 

Item a domino archidiacono Wynthoniensi . . . pro annis lx°, 
lxi°, et lxii°, pro quolibet in xi /. xiii s. iiii or d. quae summae ascendunt 
in summam xxxv /. In parte dictae summae xxiii /. vi s. viii d. 

Sumtna pagince . . . li 1. vi s. viii d. 

Restat per debita pro uno anno , viz . anno lxii 0 . . . xi 1. xiii s. iiii d. 

Item recepta ab archidiacono Surreyae dimisso in arrayratgiis pro 
dictis denariis, pro anno lxii 0 in v /. xiii s. iiii d . v /. xiii s. iiii d. 

Prwia die Decembris 

Item ... a domino . . . episcopo Norvvycensi pro annis lxi° 
et lxii 0 , pro quolibet xxi /. x s. xliii /. xii* die Decembris 

Item ... a domino . . . episcopo Wygorniensi . . . pro anni 
lxi° et lxii°, pro quolibet x /. v s . xx /. x s. xii a die Ja?marii 

Item a domino . . . episcopo Exoniensi, pro annis lxi° et lxii 0 , pro 
quolibet in ix /. et v s. xviii /. x s. xiii* die Ja?iuarii 

Item a domino Rotberto episcopo Conventrensi et Liche- 
feldensi, pro annis lx°, lxi° et lxii 0 , pro quolibet anno x /. v s. . . . in 
plenam solutionem xxx /. xv s. xvii* die Januarii 

1 Vide CollecioricCy No. 1 1 , fol. 1-19. 
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Item a domino . . . archiepiscopo Eboracensi . . . pro annis 
lix°, lx°, lxi° et lxii 0 , pro quolibet xi /. x s ., in plenum 

xlvi /. [ v* die Februarii\ 

Item a domino . . . episcopo Bathoniensi et Wellensi . . . de 
anno lxii 0 xi /. v s. [vi* die Februarii ] 

Item a domino . . . episcopo Sarisbiriensi pro anno lxii 0 , per 
manum domini Raimundi Pelegrini, in partem xvii L 

Summa pagince usque hie . . . cxcii 1. xiii s. iiii d. 

Summa universalis omnium praecedentium arrayratgiorum 

ii c xliiii /. 

Recepta denariorum facta de tempore meo, viz. a i die Septembris 
anno lxiii 0 

Primo, a domino episcopo Sarisbiriensi, pro anno lxiii 0 xvii /. 

Item ab archidiacono Colocestriae, Londoniensis diocesis . . . pro 
anno lxiii 0 in plenam solutionem v /. x s. 

Summa praecedentium summarum usque hie xxii 1. x s. 

Summa generalis tarn omnium praecedentium arrayratgiorum 
quam ordinariorum denariorum beati Petri ii c lxvi /. x s. 


Sequuntur arrayratgia dimissa in Anglia de denariis beati Petri. 
Cautuariensis Archdiaconus pro anno lxiii 0 viii /. 

Roffensis „ „ v /. xii s . 

Cicestrensis Episcopus „ viii /. 

Essexiae Archidiaconus „ v /. x s . 

Middelsexiae „ pro annis lx°-lxiii° pro quolibet v /. x s. 

Summa xxii /. 

Wyntoniensis Archidiaconus pro anno lxiii 0 xi /. xiii s. iiii d. 
Surreyae „ „ v /. xiii s . iiii d. 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis Episcopus pro anno lxiii 0 xi /. v s. 
Exoniensis Episcopus „ ix /. v s . 

Eliensis Archdiaconus pro annis lxii 0 et lxiii 0 , pro quolibet x /. v/. 

Summa x /. 

Norwicensis Episcopus pro anno lxiii 0 xxi /. x s. 

Lincolniensis „ pro annis lxii et lxiii 0 , pro quolibet xlii° L 

lxxxiiii L 

De istis denariis solvit dominus Cantuariensis archiepiscopus pro 
anno lxii 0 , quo anno spiritualitas ecclesiae Lincolniensis in manibus 
suis fuit, ratione vacationis, . . . xiii /. ; et credo quod jam sint solutae. 
Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis Episcopus pro anno lxiii 0 

x /. v s. 


Herefordiensis Episcopus 
Wygorniensis „ 
N.S.— VOL. XV. 


vi /. 
x /. v s. 
Q 
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Eboracensis Archiepiscopus pro anno xi /. x s. 

Summa Restarum denariorum beati Petri ii c xl /. viii s. viii d. 

VII b 

Sequuntur computa et rationes Johannis de Cabrespino, doctoris 
decretorum, in Anglia et Ybernia Sedis Apostolicae nuncii et collectoris, 
de omnibus et singulis Receptis, expensis et assignatis per dominum 
Johannem de Caroloco, priorem Lewensem, locum tenentem suum, 
de quibuscunque obventionibus et emolumentis in dictis partibus 
spectantibus ad Cameram Apostolicam quovis modo; a penultima 
die mensis Februarii a.d. m°ccc° sexagesimo iiii 0 , quo tempore dictus 
Johannes de Cabrespino de Anglia exivit et recessit, usque ad xx am 
diem mensis Maii anni lxvi 1 , quo tempore praesentes rationes fuerunt 
per dictum dominum Johannem, priorem Lewensem, missse Avinionem 
dicto domino Johanni de Cabrespino, inclusaein praesentibus computis, 
assignatione facta Camerae Apostolicae per dictum Johannem de 
Cabrespino de xi milibus florinis ponderis Camerae, diversis diebus 
et mensibus anno lxvi°, ut infra in ultima assignatione apparet post 
diem praesentis conclusion^. 1 

Sequitur recepta arrayratgiorum de denariis beati Petri, in primis 
computis dimissorum. 

Primo a domino episcopo Lincolniensi, dimisso in arrayratgiis pro 
anno xlii° pro dictis denariis in xlii /. xlii /. 

Item ab archidiacono Wynthoniensi in xi /. xiii s. iiii d. 

Item ab archidiacono Eliensi . . . yi quinque libris v /. 

Summa pagtnce . . . xlvii 1. 

Sequitur Recepta ordinaria census denarii beati Petri. 

De archidiacono Cantuariensi pro annis lxiii 0 et quarto, 

pro quolibet viii /. xvi /. 

„ Essexise pro anno lxiii 0 v /. x s. 

„ Surreyae pro annis lxiii 0 et quarto, pro quolibet 

v /. xiii s . iiii d ’ xi l. vi s. viii d. 

De episcopo Exoniensi pro annis lxiii 0 , lxiiii 0 , lxv° 

pro quolibet ix /. v s. xxvii /. xv s. 

Archidiaconus Eliensis pro anno lxiii° v /. 

De episcopo Norwicensi pro annis lxiii 0 et lxiiii 0 , 

pro quolibet xxi/. x y. xliii /. 

„ Lincolniensi pro anno lxiii 0 xlii /. 

„ Conventrensi et Lichefeldensi pro anno lxiii 0 

x/. vs. 

1 Vide Collectorioe , 1 1, as above. These * rationes ’ are confirmed in a * Com- 
dutum abbreviatum et affirmatum J in the same MS. 
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De episcopo Herefordiensi pro annis lxiii 0 et lxiiii 0 
pro quolibet vi /. 

„ . Wigorniensi pro anno lxiiii 0 

et debet pro iii° 

[De] archiepiscopo Eboracensi pro anno lxiii 0 

Summa pagincz . , . cxciiii 1. xi s. viii d. 1 
Summa totalis denariorum bead Petri ii c xli/. xi s. viii a?. 1 

Sequuntur restae arrayratgiorum denarii bead Petri; 
Archidiaconus Cantuariensis pro annis lxv° et lxvi° 
pro quolibet viii /. 

„ Roffensis pro annis lxiii 0 . . 

pro quolibet v /. xii s. 

„ Colocestriae pro annis lxiiii 0 

pro quolibet v /. x s, 

Episcopus Cicestrensis pro annis lxiii 0 . . . 

pro quolibet viii /. 

Archidiaconus Essexiae pro annis lxiiii 0 . . 

pro quolibet v /. x s, 

„ Middelsexiae pro annis lxiii 0 

pro quolibet v /. x s. 

Item idem Middelsexiae pro annis lx° . . . 

pro quolibet v /. x s. 


xii/. 
x/. vs, 

xi /. x s. 


xvi /. 

. lxvi 0 , 

xxii/. viii j*. 

. . . lxvi 0 , 

xvi /. xj , 2 

lxvi 0 

xxxii /.* 

. lxvi 0 , 

xvi/. xs. 

. . . lxvi 0 , 

xxii /. 

lxii 0 

xvi /. x s. 


Archidiaconus Wynthoniensis pro anno lxii 0 . . . lxvi°, 

pro quolibet xi /. xiii s ; iiii d, lviii /. vi^. viii d. 

„ Surreyae pro annis lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet v L xiii s. iiii d, xi /. vi s. viii d . 

Episcopus Sarisbiriensis pro annis lxiiii 0 . . . lxvi 0 

pro quolibet xvii /. li /. 

„ Bathoniensis et Wellensis pro annis lxiii 0 . . . lxvi° 
pro quolibet xi /. vs, xlv /. 

Summa pagince. , . . xis. iiiid. 1 

Episcopus Exoniensis pro anno lxvi 0 ix /. v s, 

Archidiaconus Eliensis pro annis lxiiii 0 . . . lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet v /. xv 1. 

Episcopus Norwycensis pro annis lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet xxi /. x s. xliii /. 

„ Lincolniensis pro annis lxiiii 0 , lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet xiii L cxxvi /. 

„ Conventrensis pro anno lxviiii 0 . . . lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet x /. vs, xxx /. xv s. 

1 These totals are confirmed in the i Computum abbreviatum ; * see above. 

2 In the MS. 22 /. incorrectly. 
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Episcopus Herefordiensis pro annis lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet vi /. xii /. 

„ Wigorniensis pro annis lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet x /. v s. xx /. x s. 

Et debet pro lxiii° x/.vs. 1 

Archiepiscopus Eboracensis pro annis lxiiii 0 . . . lxvi 0 

pro quolibet xi /. x s. xxxiiii /. x s . 

Summa paghice . . . iii c i 1. v s. 

Summa universalis restarum omnium denariorum beati Petri 

vi c viii /. xvi s. iiii d. 2 


Vile 

Computa seu rationes redditae, tertia per dominum Johannem de 
Cabrespino, nuntium et collectorem Anglire, viz. a die xx a mensis Maii 
anni lxvi 1 . . . usque ad xviii am diem mensis Februarii anni lxviii 1 . . . 
datae Cameras Apostolicae a.d. M°ccc°lxviii° mense Julii. 3 

Primo de denariis beati Petri. 

De archiepiscopo Eboracensi pro annis lxiiii 0 , lxv°, lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet xi /. x xxxiiii /. x s. 

De episcopo Sarisbiriensi pro anno lxiiii 0 xvii /. 

,, Cycestrensi pro annis lxiii° lxiiii 0 , lxv°, 

pro quolibet viii /. xxiiii L 

„ Wygorniensi pro annis lxiiii 0 , lxv°, lxvi 0 , licet de lxiiii 0 
in ultimis computis fuerit computatum, pro quo- 
libet dictorum trium annorum x /. v s. xxx /. xv s. 

„ Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis pro annis lxiiii 0 
et lxv° pro quolibet x /. v^. xx /. x s. 

„ Lincolniensis pro annis lxiiii 0 , lxv°, et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet xlii /. cxxvi /. 

Summa pagince . . . ii c lii 1. xv s. 

De episcopo Exoniensi pro anno xlvi 0 ix /. v s. 

„ Herefordiensi pro annis lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet vi L xii L 

Bathoniensis et Wellensis. De episcopo Eliensi solutae pro 
ecclesia Bathoniensi et Wellensi, cui praefuit immediate, pro annis 
lxiiii 0 , lxv°, lxvi°, licet pro lxiii 0 adhuc debeatur, pro quolibet dictorum 
trium annorum xi /. v s. xxxiii /. xv s. 

De archidiaconi Cantuariensi pro annis lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet viii /. xvi /. 

1 Cf. pp. 225 and 227. 

In the MS. the total is given as 3 1 3/. u. 4 d. In another folio in which 
the account occurs again, the total is correctly given as above. 

3 See Collectors Anglia, etc., 12. 
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De archidiacono Roffensi pro annis lxiii 0 et lxiiii 0 , 

pro quolibet v /. xii s. xi /. iiii s. 

„ Middelsexiae, quem dimisit dominus Hugo Pele- 
grini in arrayragiis pro annis lx°, lxi°, et lxii 0 , sed ostendit quitationem 
dicti domini Hugonis, pro anno lx°, solvit pro lxi° lxii 0 , lxiii 0 , et lxiiii 0 
pro quolibet . . . v /. x s. xxii /. 

[ Added later in margin] Dominus Hugo debet solvere pro anno lx°. 

v l. XJ. 

De archidiacono Wynthoniensis pro annis lxii° et lxiii 0 , 

pro quolibet xi L xiii s. iiii d \ xxiii /. vi s. viii d . 

De archidiacono Surreyae pro annis lxv° et lxvi 0 , 

pro quolibet v /. xiii s. iiii d. xi /. vi s. viii d. 

„ Colocestriae pro annis lxiiii 0 et lxv°, 

pro quolibet v /. xs. xi /. 

„ Exsexiae [sic] pro anno lxiiii 0 v l. xs. 

Summa pagince . . . civ 1. viz s. iiii d. 

Summa receptae arreyragiorum denarii beati Petri est 

iiii c viii /. ii s. iiii d. 

Sequuntur arrayratgia denariorum beati Petri censuum et anti- 
quarum provisionum factarum per dominum Clementem Papam VI. et 
dominum Innocentium in regno Angliae et Yberniae, tradita Camerae 
Apostolicae per Johannem de Cabrespino, in dictis partibus dictae 
Camerae collectorem, a.d. M°ccc°lxviii°. 

De denariis beati Petri : — 

Archiepiscopus Eboracensis pro annis lxvii° et lxviii 0 , 

pro quolibet xi /. x s . xxiii /. 

Episcopus Sarisbiriensis pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii°, et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet xvii l. lxviii /. 

„ Cicestrensis pro annis lxvi 0 , vii°, et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet viii L xxiii L 

„ Wygorniensis pro annis lxvii 0 et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet x /. v s. xx /. x 

„ Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis pro annis lxvi°, vii°, 
et viii°, pro quolibet x /. v s. xxx /. xv s. 

„ Lincolniensis pro annis lxvii 0 et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet xiii /. lxxxiiii /. 

„ Exoniae pro annis lxvii 0 et viii°, 

pro quolibet ix /. v xviii L x s. 

„ Herefordiensis pro annis lxvii 0 et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet vi /. xii /. 

„ Bathoniensis et Wellensis pro annis lxiii 0 , vii°, et viii°, 
quia de lxiiii 0 , v°, vi° est satisfactum, pro quolibet xii. vs. xxxiii/. xv s. 
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Archidiaconus Cantuariensis pro annis lxvii 0 et viii°, 

pro quolibet viii /. xvi L 

„ Roffensis pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii°, et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet v /. xii s. xxii /. viii s. 

Summa pagince . . . iifilii 1. xviii s. 

Archidiaconus Middelsexiae pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii° et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet v/. xs. xxii /. 

[In margin ] Item debet dominus Hugo Pelegrmi pro anno lx° 
ratione arcliidiaconi Middelsexiae v /. x 

Archidiaconus Wynthoniensis pro annis lxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, vii° et viii 0 , 
pro quolibet xi /. xiii s. iiii d. 

Summa lviii /. vi s. viii d. 

„ Surreyae pro annis lxvii 0 et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet v /. x^. xi /. 

„ Colocestriae pro annis lxvi 0 , vii° et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet v /. x^. xvi /. x s. 

„ Essexiae pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii° et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet v L xs . xxii /. 

„ Eliensis pro annis lxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, vii° et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet v L xxv /. 

„ Norwicensis pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii° et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet xxi L x s . lxxxvi /. 

Summa pagince . . . ifixlvi 1. vis. viii d. 

Summa universalis omnium praecedentium arrayratgiorum est 
v c xcix /. iiii s. viii d. 1 


Memorandum quod ego, Johannes de Cabrespino, Collector 
Angliae, dimisi et dedi Camerae Apostolicae anno lxviii°cum ultimo cum 
eadem Camera de mense Augusti computavi in Monteflaschone, in 
Restis sive Arreyragiis de denariis beati Petri ibi debitis, pro tem- 
pore praeterito a toto anno lxviii praedicto, in summa v c xcix /. iiii s. 
viii d licet de . . . dimissae v c xcix /. xi s . iiii d ., quia archidiaconatus 
Surreyae per errorem non fuit dimissus in arrayragiis pro annis lxvii 0 
et lxviii 0 nisi in xi L pro dictis duobus annis, et debuit dimitti in xi /. 
vi s. viii d., quia pro quolibet anno solvit v /. xiii s. iiii d. 2 Et de toto 
fuit responsum in aliis dictis computis. Et sic fuit vera resta dictorum 

1 In the 1 Compotus brevis* is added: ‘Idem Collector dat et assignat in 
Restis seu areyragiis de denariis beati Petri, debitis per diversas personas, sicut 
latius in suis computis clarius continetur, v c xcix L nil s. viii d. ster* 
lingorum.’ 

2 Cf. Lists II b and IL, pp. 204, 205. 
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denariorum beati Petri v c xcix /. xi s. iiii d. 1 de qua resta dictorum 
denariorum [do] in recepta praesentium compotorum eidem camene 
iiii c lxxi /. xi s. viii d} Item adhuc [debens] eidem Camerae de pre- 
missis restis seu Arayragiis, incluso dicto anno lxviii 0 dumtaxat, cxxvii /. 
xix s . viii d. Et sic est summa receptae arrayratgiorum v c xcix /. 
xis. iiii 


VII d 

Sequuntur compota . . . Johannis de Cabrespino, doctoris etc. 
. . . nuntii et collectors, de omnibus et singulis per eum et 
dominum Johannem de Caroloco, priorem Lewensem, seu alios 
nomine dictae Camerae receptis etc. ... a' xviii a die mensis Februarii 
anni a nativitate Domini Mccclxviii 0 usque ad festum Omnium 
Sanctorum anni m°ccc° 1 xx°. 2 

Primo de arrayratgiis denariorum beati Petri. 

De archiepiscopo Eboracensi, dimisso in arrayratgiis pro annis lxvii 0 
et viii 0 , pro quolibet in xi /. x s. Receptae fuerunt pro complemento 
dictae restae xxiii /. 

Item de episcopo Sarisbiriensi . . . pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii°, viii 0 , pro 
quolibet in xvii /. Receptae fuerunt ab eodem pro annis lxv°, vi° 
et vii° li /. 

Summa pagincz . . . Ixxiiii 1. 

Item de episcopo Cicestrensi pro annis lxvi 0 , vii°, viii 0 , pro quolibet 
in viii /. xxiiii /. 

„ Wygorniensi pro annis lxvii° et viii 0 , pro quolibet 

x/. vs. xx /. x s. 

„ Conventrensi et Lichefeldensi pro annis lxvi 0 , vii°, 

et viii 0 , pro quolibet x /. vs. xxx /. xv 

„ Lincolniensi pro annis lxvii° et viii°, pro quolibet 

xlii /., pro parte dictae restae lxxx /. 

Et de residuis iiii or /. arayragiorum. 

„ Exoniensi pro annis lxvii 0 et viii°, pro quolibet 

ix /. v s. xviii /. x s. 

„ Norwicensi pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii°, et viii 0 , pro 

quolibet xxi /. x s . lxxxvi /. 

Summa pagincz . . . cclix 1. xv s. 

1 These totals are confirmed by a ‘ compotus brevis.’ 

2 In the ‘ compotus brevis * confirming this account is added : ‘a.d. mccclxxi 0 
dc mense Aprilis ; ’ and further, ‘in Monte Flaschone a.d. mccclxviii 0 de 
mense Augusti remansit proedictus dominus Johannes debens eidem Camerae cl 
florenos de crozete, quos ab eadem Camera receperat A.D. mccclxiii cum primo 
ad Angliam fuit missus.’ Cf. pp. 223, 226. 
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Item de episcopo Bathoniensi et Wellensi pro annis lxiii 0 , vii°, viii 0 , 
quia de annis lxiiii 0 , v° et vi° fuit in ultimis meis 
computis computatum pro quolibet dictorum 
trium annorum in xi /. vs., et sic pro dictis 
tribus annis in xxxiii/. xv s. Receptae fuerunt 
ab eodem in parte dictae restae, viz. in partem 
anni lxiii 1 v /. 

De residuis xxviii /. xv s. repudet in arrayragiis. 

„ Herefordiensi . . . pro annis lxvii 0 et viii 0 , pro 

quolibet in vi /. De dictis xii /. repudet in 
arrayragiis. 

Item de archidiacono Cantuariensi pro annis lxvii 0 et viii 0 , pro 
quolibet in viii /. xvi /. 

„ Roffensi pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii° et viii 0 , pro 

quolibet v /. xii s . Nichil. 

De xxii /. viii s. repudet in arrayragiis. 

„ Middelsexiae pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii° et viii 0 , 

pro quolibet in v /. x s. xxvii /. x s. 

Surnma paginal . . . xlviii 1. x s. 

Item de archidiacono Wynthoniensi pro annis lxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, vii°, et 
viii 0 , pro quolibet in xi /. xiii s. et iiii d ., et sic 
pro dictis v annis in Iviii /. vi s. viii d. Receptae 
fuerunt in parte dictae restae, viz. pro annis 
lxiiii 0 , v°, et vi° xxxv L 

„ De residuis xxiii/. vi*. viii d. repudet in 

arrayragiis. 

„ Surreyae . . . pro annis lxvii 0 , et lxviii 0 pro 

quolibet in v /. x s., et sic pro duobus annis 
in xi /., licet debuisset dimitti in xi /. vi s. 
viii d., viz. pro quolibet v /. xiii s. et iiii d. 

xi/. vi s. viii d. 

„ Colocestriae . . . pro annis lxvi 0 , vii°, et viii°, 

pro quolibet in v/. xs., et sic pro dictis 
tribus annis in xvi/. xs. Receptae fuerunt 
in parte dictae restae, viz. pro annis lxvi 0 et 
vii° xi /. 

De residuis v /. xs. repudet in arrayragiis. 

„ Exessiae [sic] . . . pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii°, et 

viii 0 , pro quolibet in v /. x s., et sic pro dictis 
iiii or annis in xxii L xxii /. 

Summa pagince . . . Ixxix 1. vi s. viii d. 

„ Eliensi . . . pro annis lxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, vii° et 
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viii 0 , pro quolibet in v et sic pro dictis 
v annis in xxv /. Receptae fuerunt in parte 
dictae restae, viz. pro anno Ixiiii 0 et v° 

x/. 

De residuis xv L repudet in arrayragiis. 

Sutnma pagincz patet. 

Summa universalis totius Receptae praedictorum denariorum 
dimissorum in arrayratgiis est cccclxxi/. xis. viii d. 

Summa restarum praedictorum arrayratgiorum est cxxvii /. xix s . 
viii d . 1 

Sequitur ordinaria recepta dictorum denariorum beati Petri. 


De archiepiscopo Eboracensi pro anno lxix 0 xi /. x s . 

Item de episcopo Cicestrensi viii /. 

„ Conventrensi et Lichefeldensi x /. vs. 

„ Exoniensi' ix/.vs. 

„ archidiacono Middelsexiae v /. xs. 


Summa paginae et totius ordinariae receptae denariorum beati 
Petri est xliiii /. x s . 

Summa universalis omnium praecedentium receptarum 
est v c xvi /. i s. viii d. 

Resta. Et sic apparet adhuc debens de ordinaria recepta 
dictorum annorum lxix 1 et lxx 1 , prout infra in restis datur 

iii c liiii /. viii d. 

Approbata . Summa vero restarum dictorum denariorum est 

iiii c lxxxii /. iiii d . 

Sequuntur restae sive arrayragia denariorum beati Petri dimissa 
per Johannem de Cabrespino, Collectorem etc. : a.d. M°ccc°lxxi°. 
Primo debet archiepiscopus Eboracensis pro anno lxx° xi /. x s . 
Item episcopus Sarisbiriensis debet pro annis lxviii 0 , ix°, et lxx°, 
pro quolibet xvii /., et sic pro dictis tribus annis 

li/. 

„ Cicestrensis debet pro anno lxviii 0 iiii 1. 

„ Wygorniensis pro annis lxix° et lxx°, pro quolibet 

x /. v s. y et sic pro dictis duobus annis xx /. x s . 

„ Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis debet pro anno lxx° 

x L vs. 

„ Lincolniensis debet pro resta anni Ixx 1 viii /. 

Et pro annis lxix° et lxx°, pro quolibet xlii /. Et sic 
debet lxxxviii /. 

„ Exoniensis debet pro anno lxx° ix L v s. 

1 All these totals are confirmed in a * compotus brevis.’ 
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Item episcopus Herefordiensis debet pro annis lxvii 0 , viii°, ix°, et lxx°, 
pro quolibet vi/. Et sic pro dictis iiii annis 

xxiiii 1. 

Sumtna paging, ii c xxii\. x s. ; qiianim est de restis antiquis xxxiil. 
Item episcopus Bathoniensis et Wellensis debet de resta anni lxiii 1 
vi /. v s ., et pro annis lxvii°, viii°, ix°, et lxx°, pro 
quolibet xi L v s. Et sic debet pro totali resta 
supradicta li/. vs. 

„ Norwicensis debet pro annis lxix 0 et lxx°, pro 

quolibet xxi /. x s. xliii /. 

Item archidiaconus Cantuariensis pro annis lxix 0 et lxx°, pro quolibet 
viii /. xvi /. 

„ Roffensis pro annis lxv°, vi°, vii°, viii 0 , ix°, et lxx°, 

pro quolibet v /. xii s. xxxiii /. xii s . 

„ Middelsexiae pro anno lxx° v/. xs. 

„ Wynthoniensis pro annis lxvii 0 , viii 0 , ix°, et lxx°, 

pro quolibet xi /. xiii s . iiii d. 

xlvi/. xiii 5 *. iiii*/. 

,, Surreyae debet pro annis lxix 0 et lxx°, pro quolibet 

v Lxs xi 1} 

„ Colocestriae debet pro annis lxviii 0 , ix°, et lxx°, 

pro quolibet v /. x;. xvi /. x s . 

Summa pagmcz , ii c xxiii 1. x s. iiii d . ; quanim est de restis 
a?iiiquis Ixxix 1. xix s. viii d. 

Item archidiaconus Exessiae [sic] pro annis lxix 0 et lxx°, pro quolibet 
v /. xs. xi /. 

„ Eliensis pro annis lxvi 0 , vii°, viii 0 , ix°, et lxx°, pro 

quolibet v /. xxv L 

Summa paging, xxxvi 1. ; quarum sunt de restis antiquis xv L 
Summa universalis omnium praecedentium restarum denariorum 
beati Petri est iiii c lxxxii /. iii d., 2 quarum sunt de restis antiquis 
cxxvii /. xix s . viii d. 


Vile 

Sequentes pecuniarum summae quae receptae sunt pro Camera 
Apostolica per Johannem de Caroloco, priorem Lewensem, venerabilis 
viri domini Johannis de Cabrespino . . . nuntii et collectors, 
commissarium et subcollectorem, a festo Omnium Sanctorum a.d. 

1 In the years 1369 and 1370 the assessment on the archdeaconry of Surrey 
was abated to 5/. ioj. as above. The same amount was also paid in the years 

1 3 ^ 7 - 1 3^8, but ‘ per errorem. 1 2 Cf. p. 242. 
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m°ccc°1xx° usque ad vicesimam secundam diem mensis Februaj*ii 
a.d. m°ccc°1xx secundo. 

Denarii beati Petri. 

Essexiae. De archidiaconatu pro anno sexagesimo nono 

v /. x. s. 


Lincolniensis. De episcopatu in plenam solutionem 

anni lxviii 1 iiii /. l 

„ Item de eodem pro annis lxix 0 et lxx° 

pro quolibet xlii /. iiii xx iiii /. 

Roffensis. De archidiaconatu pro annis lxv° . . . lxx°, 

pro quolibet v /. xii s. 

Et sic in toto pro dictis vi annis xxxiii /. xii s. 
Sarisbiriensis. De episcopatu de annis lxviii 0 et lxix°, 

pro quolibet xvii /. xxxiiii /. 

Wyntoniensis. De archdiaconatu pro annis lxvii 0 . . . lxx°, pro 
quolibet xi L xiii s. iiii d. xlvi /. xiii s. iiii d. 

Norwicensis. De episcopatu pro anno lxix 0 xxi /. x s. 

Cicestrensis. „ de annis lxx° et lxxi 0 , pro 

quolibet viii /. xvi /. 

Cantuariensis. De archidiaconatu pro anno lxix 0 viii /. 

Colocestriae „ lxviii 0 v /. x s. 

Eliensis „ de annis lxvi 0 et vii°, 

pro quolibet v /. x /. 

Summa denariorum beati Petri dictae receptae ii c lxviii /. xv s. iiii d 
quarum viii L sunt de anno lxxi 0 receptae de episcopo Cicestrensi. 


Sequuntur nomina illorum qui tenentur solvere denarios beati 
Petri singulis annis domino nostro Papae in Anglia. Et primo de 
a.d. M°ccc°lxxii° quod supra in restis est de aliis annis computatum. 

Dominus episcopus Sarisbiriensis xvii /. 

Solvit pro anno lxxii° xvii L 

„ Cicestrensis viii /. sterlingorum. 

Solvit pro annis lxxii 0 et iii°, ut summa in 
receptis habetur. Sic pro istis annis 
solvit xvi /. 

„ Bathoniensis et Wellensis xi /. v s. ; solvit 

pro anno lxxii 0 vii /. et iiii /. v. s. ; et in 
partem solutionis anni lxxiii 1 vi /. v s. 

xvii /. x s. 


1 Cf. p. 231. 
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Dominus episcopus Exoniensis ix /. v ; solvit pro annis lxxii 0 
et iii° xviii L x s} 

„ Norwicensis xxi L x s. ; solvit de annis 

lxxii 0 et iii° xliii /. 

„ Lincolniensis xlii /. ; solvit de annis lxxii 0 

et iii° iiii xx iiii /. 

„ Lichefeldensis x /. v;.; solvit de annis 

lxxii 0 et iii° xx /. x s. 

,, Herefordiensis vi L ; solvit de anno lxxii 0 

vi /. 


„ Wygorniensis x /. v s. de annis lxxii 0 

et iii° xx /. x s. 

Dominus archiepiscopus Eboracensis xi /. x s. annis lxxii 0 
et iii° xxiii /. 

Archidiaconus Cantuariensis viii /. pro annis lxxii 0 et iii° xvi /. 

„ Roffensis v /. xii s . pro anno lxxii 0 in duabus 

vicibus v /. xii s. 

,, Colocestriae v /, x solvit de anno lxxii 0 v/.xj. 

„ Essexiae v /. x s. ; solvit de anno lxxii 0 et iii° xi /. 

„ Middelsexiae v /,xs,; solvit de anno lxxii 0 et deinde 

de anno lxxiii 0 xi /. 

„ Wyntoniensis xi /. xiii s, iiii d. ; solvit de anno lxxii 0 

xi L xiii s . iiii d. 

„ Surreyae v L xiii iiii d.\ solvit de anno lxxii 0 

v L xiii s. iiii d. 

„ Eliensis v /. ; solvit de anno lxxii 0 v L 

Summa dictorum denariorum ascendit quolibet anno cxcix L 
viii s . viii d. 


Approbate. Summa 2 receptee is tins pagifice et prcecedentium 
iii c xxxvii 1. viii s. viii d. ; restat pro dictis duobus annis 
l xi 1. viii s. viii d. 

Villa 

Summa universalis totius receptae a secundo folio usque ad folium 
1 17 inclusive, factae per me, Arnoldum Garnerii, a die viii a Februarii 
a.d. m°ccc°1xx secundo, qua die primo fui Londoniae, usque ad diem 
xxvii ara Julii anno Mccclxx quarto, qua die exivi de Londonia 
eundo versus curiam, pro computando, ascendit ad iii m ii c lxxxvi l. 
ix s. iiii d. sterlingorum. 3 

1 Cf. CollectoricB Anglia , 13, fol. 46. 

* This total is confirmed in a * compotus brevis ' (Collectoria, etc. 13 adfincm). 

3 Cf. p. 242. 
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Computa Collectoris Angli® rerum diet® Camer® a die xxii a 
Februarii a.d. M°ccc°lxxii usque ad diem xxvii m Julii anni lxxiiii 1 . 

Hie sequitur compotus ( ab isto folio usque ad foliutn cxxvii um ) 
Arnoldi Garnerii y lice?iiiati in legibus i canonic i Cathalaunensis, 
sanctissimi in Christo patris et do?)iini , domhii nostri Gregorii Papce 
XI*. ae Sedis Apostolicce in regno Anglice viii Idus Octobris pontificatus 
sui anno primo (a.d. M°ccc°lxxi°) nujicii et collectoris , deputati , de omni- 
bus . . . receptis etc. .* De quibuscunque obventionibus et iuribus ad 
ecclesiam Romanam in dictis partibus qualitercunque spectantibus 
[ut supra]. Salvo errore calculi , si reperiatur , quod non credit. Et 
salvo quod de celario hospitii necessarii per se vel per locum tenentem 
suutn coinputatam summam cofisuetavi solvisset — usque ad terminum 
seu festum bead Michaelis tunc proxime futurum — Camerce Apostolicce 
per dictum Arnoldum , traditus die ix a Novettibris a.d. m°ccc°1xx 
quarto cum protestationibus quibus supra} 

Sequitur liber restarum Camer® Apostolic® debitarum a domino 
Arnoldo Gamerii etc. : [ut supra]. Et dictarum restarum recept® vel 
solutiones reperientur script® in toto isto libro ad pedem cuiuslibet 
debiti manu mea propria . . . et excusationes non solventium item 
et assignations et expens® nomine Camer® fact®. 

Primo restabant de denariis beati Petri de anno lxxi 0 et restabunt 
de pr®cedentibus annis qu® sequuntur. 

Cantuariensis. + 2 Archidiaconus debet pro annis lxx° et lxxi 0 , 
pro quolibet viii/., et sic pro dictis duobus annis xvi /., et solvit 
dictas xvi /. in duabus vicibus, ut clarius in libro receptarum geritur . 3 

Essexi®.+ Archidiaconus debet pro annis lxx° et lxxi°, pro 
quolibet v /. x s. solvit xi l. 

Surrey®. + Archidiaconus debet pro annis lxix 0 , lxx°, et lxxi 0 , pro 
quolibet v l. xiii s. iiii d. xvii /. 

Exoni®. + Episcopus debet pro annis lxx° et lxxi 0 , pro quolibet ix /. 
v s. solvit xviii /. x s. 

Eliensis. + Archidiaconus debet pro annis lxviii 0 , ix°, lxx° et xxi°, 
pro quolibet v /. solvit xx l. 

Recepta pagince . . . iiii xx ii /. x s. 

Norwicen sis. + Episcopus debet pro annis lxx°, xxi°, pro quolibe 
xxi /. x s. } et sic pro duobus annis • solvit xliii /. 

Lincolniensis. -i- Episcopus debet pro anno lxxi° xlii /. solvit xlii /. 

1 See Rationed Collectoricr Anglia , etc. 13, fol. i. et seq . 

2 This sign probably has the same signification as the ‘ solvit * etc. written after 

each entry in a later hand. * Added in a later hand after each entry. 
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Lichefeldensis. + Item episcopus debet pro annis lxx° et xxi° . . . 
pro quolibet x /. v s., et sic pro duobus annis xx /. x s. 

$olvit xx /. x s . 

Herefordiensis. + Episcopus debet pro annis Ixvii 0 , viii 0 , ix°, lxx°, 
et lxxi 0 , pro quolibet vi /.—xxx L ^olvit xxx /. 

Wygorniensis. + Episcopus debet pro annis lxix 0 , lxx°, xxi° . . . 
pro quolibet x /. v s. solvit xxx /. xv s. 

Eboracensis.+Archiepiscopus debet pro annis lxx° et lxxi°, pro 
quolibet xi /. x s. solvit xxiii /. 

Colocestriae. + Archidiaconus debet pro annis lxix 0 , lxx°, et lxxi°, 
pro quolibet v /. x^. solvit xvi /. x s. 

Receptee, pagince . . . ii c v l. xv s . ' 

Sarisbiriensis. + Item episcopus debet pro annis lxx° et lxxi 0 , pro 
quolibet xvii /. solvit xxxiiii /. 

Londoniensis. + Item archidiaconus Middelsexiae, Londoniensis 
diocesis debet pro annis lxx° et lxxi°, pro quolibet v /. x s. solvit xi /. 

Bathoniensis. + Item episcopus pro resta anni lxiii* . . . vi 1 . vs. 
et pro annis lxvii°, viii 0 , ix°, lxx°, et lxxi°, pro quolibet xi /. v s.> et sic 
pro totali resta secunda solvit Ixii /. xs. 

Wyntoniensis. + Item archidiaconus debet pro anno lxxi 0 

solvit xi L xiii s . iiii d. 

Roffensis. + Item archidiaconus debet pro anno lxxi 0 

solvit v /. xii s. 

ReceptcE pagince . . . vi xx iiii L xv s. iiii d . 

Summa receptae dictorum denariorum beati Petri 
ccccxiii/. iiii d. sterlingorum. 1 

Sequuntur restae denariorum beati Petri de a.d. m°ccc° 1 xx tertio, 
quarto, quinto et sexto, usque ad sextam diem Martii anno lxxvii 0 , 
qua die de Anglia recessit Arnoldus Garnerii etc. 2 

Herefordiensis. Et primo debet episcopus Herefordiensis, nunc 
episcopus Londoniensis, pro annis lxxiii 0 et iiii° pro quolibet anno vi 
et sic debet xii et sic restant hie xii /. 

Sarisbiriensis. Dominus episcopus debet pro anno lxxiiii 0 pro 
tempore praedecessoris sui dictos denarios, viz. xvii et debet pro 
anno Ixxvi 0 pro se ipso xvii /. Summa pro dictis ii annis xxxiiii /. 

Exoniensis. Episcopus debet pro anno Ixxvi 0 ix/. vj. 

Norwicensis. Episcopus debet de resta ultra xx /. solutas pro 
anno lxxiiii 0 xxx s . sterlingorum. 

Et debet pro annis lxxv 0 et vi°, pro quolibet xxi /. x s. summa 
totalis xliiii l. x s . 

1 This total is confirmed in a ‘ compotus brevis’ in Collectorice , 13. 

J Vide Collectorice , etc. 12, fol. 63^-67. 
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Herefordiensis. Episcopus, qui nunc est, debet pro annis lxxv 0 et 
vi° pro quolibet vi /., valent, xii /. sterlingorum. Et debet plus in 
principio xii /. 

Resta pagince . . . cxi\. xv s. 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus debet pro annis lxxiiii 0 , v° et vi°, 
v /. xii s. pro quolibet anno, valent, xvi /. xvi s ., de quibus solvit 
dominus xxi s . iiii d \ pro anno lxxiiii 0 . Et sic restat debens adhuc 
xv /. xiiii^. viii d ., de quibus solvit post diem xiiii am Septembris anno 
lxxvii 0 iiii /. x s. viii d. Et hoc pro resta dicti anni lxxiiii 1 , et sic est 
adhuc in ista resta pro xi /. iiii s . sterlingorum, de quibus solvit in 
partem dicti quinti anni v marcas quse valent lxvi s. viii d. Et sic 
restat vii /. xvii s: iiii d. 

Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Middelsexice debet pro anno 
lxvi 0 v /. x s. 

Cantuariensis Archidiaconus debet pro anno lxxiiii 0 de resta 
viii /., quia de v° et vi° annis solvit. 

Resta pagince . . . xxi 1 . vii s. iiii d. 

Sequuntur nomina illorum qui tenentur solvere denarios beati 
Petri quolibet anno, et primo de, a.d. M°ccc°lxxvii°, qui supra est de 
restis aliorum annorum prascedentium. 

Episcopus Cicestrensis debet quolibet anno viii /. 

Solvit pro anno lxxii 0 ut in recepta habetur. 

Episcopus Sarisbiriensis debet xvii /. 

Episcopus Bathoniensis et Wellensis . . . xi /. v s. solvit pro 
dicto anno lxxvii 0 ut supra in Recepta habetur. 

Episcopus Exoniensis ix /. v s. 

Norwicensis xxi /. x s . 

Lincolniensis debet de anno lxxvii 0 xlii /. 

Lichefeldensis x /. v s. 

Herefordiensis vi /. * 

Wygorniensis x /. v s. 

Archiepiscopus Eboracensis xi L x s. 

Archdiaconus Cantuariensis viii /. 

Roffensis v /. xii s . 

Colocestriae v /. x s. 

Essexiae v /. x s. 

Middelsexiae v /. x s. 

Wintoniensis xi /. xiii s. iiii d . 

Eliensis v /. 

Surreyae in ecclesia Wintoniensi solvit pro anno 
lxxvii 0 ut sumraa in Recepta habetur. v /. xiii s . iiii d. 

Summa restarum pro anno lxxvii 0 est cxcix L viii s. viii d. 
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Sequitur Recepta restse denariorum beati Petri de a.d. M°ccc°lxxiii 0 . 
Primo episcopus Sarisbiriensis solvit restam dictorum denariorum 
de anno lxxiii 0 , videlicet xvii /. xvii /. 

Bathoniensis. Episcopus solvit restam dicti anni lxxiii 5 , viz. v /. 

Roffensis. Archidiaconus v /. xii s. 

Londoniensis. „ Colocestrice . . v L x s. 

Wintoniensis. „ . . . . xi /. xiii s . iiii d . 

„ „ Surreyae . . v /. xiii s. iiii d. 

Eliensis. „ v /. 


Recepta denariorum beati Petri de a.d. lxxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, vii°. 
Cicestrensis. Primo solvit Episcopus Cicestrensis pro annis lxxiiii 0 , 
v°, vi°, vii°, pro quolibet anno viii /., valent xxxii /. 

Sarisbiriensis. Episcopus solvit pro anno lxxv° xvii /. 

et debet pro anno lxxiiii 0 pro prsedeces- 
sore suo, ut infra in restis habetur. 
Wellensis. Episcopus solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, et vii°, 
pro quolibet xi /. v s. xlv /. 

Exoniensis. ,, solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 et v°, 

pro quolibet ix /. v s. xviii /. x s . 
Norwicensis. „ solvit pro anno lxxiiii 0 . . . xx/. 

et debet pro resta xxx s. et de sequenti- 
bus annis tot ut infra in restis habetur. 
Lincolniensis. „ solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , v° et vi°, 

pro quolibet xiii /. cxxvi /. 

Lichefeldensis. „ solvit pro anno lxxiiii 0 x/. vj. 

Item solvit pro annis lxxv 0 et vi® 
xx /. x s. y valent xxx /. xv s . 
Wygorniensis. ,, solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , v° et vi°, 
pro quolibet anno x /. v s., ascendunt in xxx /. xv s . 

Summa pagincc . . . iii c xx 1. 

Eboracensis. Archiepiscopus solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , v°, et vi°, 
viz. xi /. x s . pro quolibet anno computando xxxiiii /. x s. 
Cantuariensis. Archidiaconus Cantuariensis solvit pro annis 

lxxv 0 et vi°, pro quolibet viii /. ; 
ascendunt in xvi /. 

Debet de anno lxxiiii 0 etsequenti- 
bus, ut supra in restis habetur. 
Roffensis. „ solvit pro anno lxxiiii 0 v /. xii s. 

Item plus solvit lxvi s. viii d. in parte anni lxxv 0 iii/. vis. viii d. 
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Londoniensis. Archidiaconus Colocestrise solvit pro annis 

lxxiiii 0 , v°, et vi°, pro quolibet 
v /. x s. ) ascendunt in xvi /. x s . 

„ „ Essexiae solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , 

v° et vi°, pro quolibet v /. x;. 

xvi /. x s, 

„ „ Middelsexiae solvit pro annis 

lxxiiii 0 et v°, pro quolibet v /. xs. 

xi /. 

Wyntoniensis „ Wyntoniensis solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , 

v° et vi°, pro quolibet anno xi/. 
xiii s. iiii d. xxxv /. 

„ „ Surreyae solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , v°, 

vi° et vii°, pro quolibet v /. xiii s. 
iiii d. xxii /. xiii s. iiii d. 

Summa pagince . . . clxi 1. its . 

Eliensis. Archidiaconus solvit pro annis lxxiiii 0 , v°, et vi°, pro 
quolibet anno v /. ascendunt in xv /. 

Summa paging . . . xv 1. 

Summa receptee denariorum beati Petri de annis lxxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, 
et vii° est iiii c lxxxxvi /. ii s. sterlingorum. 


Compotus brevis 1 redditorum Camerae Apostolicae per dominum 
Arnoldum Garnerii etc. de receptis per eum, tam de restis restantibus 
de vacatione beneficiorum collatorum per Sedem Apostolicam in 
regno Angliae, de quibus beneficiis alias reddiderat dictae Camerae 
rationem, quam etiam de restis debitis in dicto regno de denariis 
beati Petri et de censibus ibidem ... a xxvii a die mensis Julii a.d. 
M°ccc°lxxiiii i usque ad vi am diem mensis Martii anni ab incarnatione 
Domini M°ccc°lxxvii l ; de quo tempore nunc computat, quod ilia die 
vi a Martii exivit de Anglia, veniendo Avinionem, pro dictis suis 
rationibus reddendis. Ac etiam computat de Receptis per eum de 
subsidio imposito per Sedem Apostolicam praedictis praelatis et clero 
Angliae anno lxxv 0 . 

. . . Item computat 1 se recepisse de denariis beati Petri debitis in 
regno Anglia praedictis annis lxxiiii 0 , v°, vi°, et vii° usque ad 
dictam vi am Martii, iiii c lxxxxvi /. ii s. sterlingorum. 

Restat ad solvendum de dictis denariis beati Petri pro dicto tem- 
pore, inclusis vi /. restantibus de anno lxxiii 0 , iii c vii /. xii s, viii d. 2 

1 See Collectoricz etc. 12, ad fittetn . 

2 Incorrect arrear. A correct account would give an arrear of 317/. I2J-. 8</. 

N.S.— VOL. XV. R 
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VIII c 1 

Universis praesentes litteras inspecturis Petrus, miseratione divina 
episcopus Magelonensis, domini Papae thesaurarius, salutem in 
Domino. 

Ad universitatis vestrae notitiam deducimus per praesentes, quod 
dominus Arnoldus Garnerii . . . Sedis Apostolicae nuntius et collector 
... in Anglia, nuper, videlicet die nona mensis Novembris proxime 
praeteriti, de receptis et assignatis et expensis, gestis et administratis 
in partibus Anglicanis per eum ratione dicti officii Collectoriae, a die 
viii a Februarii anno a nativitate Domini Mccclxxii 0 usque ad diem 
xxvii m mensis Julii anno . . . Mccclxxiiii rationes et computa 
reddidit, per quas apparuit, ipsum particulariter recepisse dicto medio 
tempore in universo de pecuniis, eidem Camerae Apostolicae pertinen- 
tibus, in iii m ii c lxxxvi /. ix s. iii d. sterlingorum . 2 Viginti unum milia 
nongentetos [sic] novem florenos, ponderis camerae, ii s. iii d. sterlin- 
gorum, singulo floreno camerae pro iii s . sterlingorum computando. 
Videlicet de arreyratgiis seu restis a.d. Miii c lxxxi et praecedentium 
denariorum beati Petri et annui census sibi in restis redditis per 
dominum priorem Lewensem, domini Johannis de Cabrespino, 
olim collectoris Angliae, locum tenentem totum, quod erat in ipsis 
restis, scilicet iiii c xxiii /. vi j. iii i d . 3 Ac de restis primorum fructuum 
de tempore dominorum Clementis et Innocentii etiam sibi per 
dictum locum tenentem traditis, ii c lxxxiii /. xviii s . v d. sterlingorum. 

Necnon et de aliis restis primorum fructuum de tempore domini 
Urbani consimiliter sibi traditis Miii c lxxxvi /. viii s . ii d. sterlingorum. 

Et de recepta denariorum beati Petri et annui census a.d. 
Mccclxxii et lxxiii de tempore domini Gregorii Papae XI. nunc praesi- 
dentis, iii c xlvi /. i xs. v'nid. sterlingorum; ac de recepta primorum 
fructuum de tempore dicti domini Gregorii, iiii c Ixiii /. xi s. ii d. sterlin- 
gorum. Et de recepta exploratorum dicto medio tempore per ipsum 
dominum Arnoldum et collectorem facta : iii c lxxxii /. xv s . vi d . sterlin- 
gorum. 

Et quod de hiis omnibus eidem Camerae plene et integre in 
universis vicibus satisfecit seu in certis et necessariis infrascriptis 
expensis ratione dictae nunciaturae et officii expendit usque ad 
summam praedictae receptae, videlicet, assignando eidem Camerae per 
Albertos dicto medio tempore: ii m viMxxxix/. xvii s. sterlingorum. 
Et per socios Strociorum xlv /. sterlingorum. Et extra Cameram 

1 Obligationes Camera* Apostolic# > 42, pp. 3-4. 

2 Cf. p. 236, VIII s. 2 Cf. p. 234. 
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tradendo seu liberando domino vicecomiti [Turennae] in Anglia, 
dum ibi erat cum certis aliis missis per tractatum pacis inter reges, 
iiii c xx /. sterlingorum. Ac etiam solvendo xl L xvii s, dictae monetae pro 
pretio quattuor aurifriziorum dicto domino nostro et xii pannorum 
cum ipsis aurifriziis de Anglia portatorum ; ac etiam allocatis eidem 
collectori : lviii /. sterlingorum pro certis expensis per eum factis et in 
suis computis plenius declaratis in iiii mensibus, videlicet a die viii a 
Octobris anno a nativitate Domini Mccclxxi 0 usque ad sequentem 
diem viii Februarii, quibus vacavit officio in curia et in via, et nichil 
de stipendiis suis recepit, Necnon etiam allocatis sibi xxxii /. xv s. ii d . 
sterlingorum pro quibusdam aliis certis expensis, per eum ratione dicti 
officii factis et donatis dicto tempore duorum annorum cum dimidio 
in dictis suis computis specifice declaratis. Quod totum ascendit ad 
summam supradictae receptae, videlicet iii m ii c lxxxvi /. ix s. ii d. sterlin- 
gorum, quae valent, singulo floreno pro iii s. computando, xxi m xix c 
ix florenos pondere camerae ii s, ii d. sterlingorum, sicut de praedictis 
omnibus et singulis in libris compotorum suorum, nuper visorum, cal- 
culatorum et approbatorum per dominum Guillielmum de [? Plinnis], 
clericum ipsius Camerae, per ipsum collectorem dicta ix a die eidem 
Camerae redditorum et ibidem retentorum, clare et specifice continetur. 
Unde nos, volentes dicto collectori ac suis et suorum indempnitatibus 
super hiis providere, de dicta tota summa dictis Albertis et Strociis, 
ut praemittitur, assignata, ipsum dominum Arnoldum, collectorem 
praedictum, et suos heredes et successores ac posteros, nomine dictae 
Camerae, quietamus et absolvimus per praesentes. Et alias vero 
summas omnes superius expressatas per ipsum collectorem traditas, 
solutas et expensas, tamquam ex causis justis, veris et legitimis per 
eum factas, laudamus et tenore praesentium approbamus, errore 
tamen calculi et iure dictae Camerae remanentibus semper salvis. 
In quorum fidem, &c. Datum Avinionis, die xii a Februarii anno 
lxxv 0 , indictione xiii. 


IX. — Papal Letter from Julius II. to Henry VII. 
of England . 1 

Julius Papa Secundus carissimo in Christo filio nostro salutem 
et apostolicam benedictionem. Venit ad Maiestatem tuam dilectus 
filius Petrus Griphus, iuris utriusque doctor, notarius et nuntius 
noster, qui apud ipsam tuam Maiestatem nostfra] et Apostolicae 
Sedis negotia, quae indies emergunt, pertractet et curam collectoriae 

1 From ‘ Liber Petri Griphi Pisani, protonotarii apostolici, collectoris in regno 
Anglic sub pontificatu Julii II. ; Archiv . Vat . Artnar . xxxiii. No. 26, fol. 124. 
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regni tui incliti gerat. . . . Quare eandem Maiestatem hortamur, ut 
pro laudabili tua consuetudine, nostraque et dictae sedis reverentia, 
eundem Petrum benigne recipiat et omnibus opportunis favoribus 
persequatur, ut injunctum sibi officium ex dignitate et utilitate Sedis 
praedictae exequi possit. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub annulo piscatoris, die 
viii a Novembris MDviii, pontificatus nostri anno v. 


X 

Reverendissimus dominus Archiepiscopus et ecclesia Eboracensis 
debet annis singulis Camerae Apostolicae et collectori, pro ea recipienti 
in festo sanctorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli : 

xi /. x s. sterlingorum pro [collecta] denariorum beati Petri xi /. x s, 
[Episcopus et ecclesiaj Cicestrensis viii L sterl. 

„ „ „ Sarisbiriensis xvii/. 

„ „ „ Exoniensis ix/. vs. 

„ „ „ Norwicensis xxi /. xs. 

„ „ j, Bathoniensis etWellensisxi/.vL sterlingorum ; 

et hanc summam consuevit collector ab eodem episcopo recipere, 


quamvis ex bulla Gregorii Quinti 1 


constet, episcopum seu 


diocesim Bathoniensem taxari in xii /. v s. sterlingorum ; quo autem 
pacto summa sit imminuta, non satis intelligo 2 xi /. v 

Episcopus et ecclesia Lincolniensis xlii /. 

„ „ Conventrensis et Lichefeldensis x /. v s. 

„ „ Wigorniensis xL vs, sterlingorum. 


„ „ Herefordiensis 

Dominus archidiaconus et archidiaconatus Cantuariensis 
„ „ Roffensis 


vi /. 
viii /. 
v L xii S' 
v /. x^. 
v/. X S' 
\L xs. 


Colchestrise 
Essexise 
Middsexige 
Wintoniensis 

xi L xiii s . iiii d. 
Surreyse v /. xiii s, iiii d. 
Eliensis v L 


Restat ut singulariter eos describamus, qui vePratione denariorum 
beati Petri vel pensionis census aut annatarum Apostolicae Camerae 

1 The bull referred to must be one of Gregory X. (Orvieto, X. Kal. Maii, 
anno II. , i.e . April 22, 1275), and not of Gregory V. See Fabre, Etude> p. 143, 
note 1. 

2 In all previous accounts the amount paid by Bath and Wells is ill . 5x. 
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habentur obnoxii. Annotabo igitur inprimis decern episcopos, inde 
archidiaconos octo, qui ex antiquo instituto Romans ecclesiae solvunt 
beati Petri denarios, cuius exactiones summa est cxcix /. viii s. viii d. 
sterlingorum. Terminus autem, in quo sancti Petri denarii per 
debentes sunt quaestori exsolvendi, est dies xxix Junii in celebritate, viz. 
duorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli ; licet debitores ipsi fere semper 
soleant solutionem differre usque in finem anni ex nimia collectorum 
indulgentia . 1 


XI. 2 — Forma Quiet anti^e facienm: per Collectorem pro 
Pecuniis receptis. 

Petrus Gryphus . . . nuntius et collector etc. universis et singulis 
praesentes litteras lecturis et audituris salutem . . . Noveritis nos 
hodierna die recepisse a reverendo in Christo patre et domino 
Willelmo, permissione divina Lincolniensi episcopo, xlii /. sterlingorum 
per manus H. familiaris sui, quam summam nobis solvit pro denariis 
beati Petri, Camerae Apostolicae debitis pro a.d. MDix ; et pro 
eodem anno summam praefatam nos recepisse confitemur, dictum- 
que reverendum . . . dominum episcopum, per praesentes, liberamus 
et quietamus, nobisque nomine dictae Apostolicae Camerae satisfactum 
esse declaramus. In quorum fidem et testimonium praesentes litteras 
fieri ac sigilli officii nostri, quo ad haec utimur, jussimus appensione 
communiri. Datum Londoniae in domo nostrae consuetae habitationis 
apud S. Paulum die ii a etc. 


XII . 3 — Formula Litterarum Apostolicarum, continentium 
Commissionem Officii Collectoris, prout communiter 

CONCEDUNTUR. 

Julius episcopus, servus servorum Dei, dilecto filio magistro 
Petro Grypho etc. : salutem et apostolicam benedictienem . . . 
facultatem et potestatem plenariam tibi concedimus ; ita tamen quod 
de fructibus, redditibus, proventibus, juribus et aliis bonis quibus- 
cumque . . . ultra unius anni dilationem dare nequeas; quod in 
singulis civitatibus et diocesibus, infra tuam collectoriam consis- 
tentibus, si sint amplae et diffusae ultra unum subcollectorem non 
deputes ; et omnium et singulorum subcollectorum, quos te deputare 
contigerit, nomina et cognomina statim, cum illos deputaveris, nobis 
seu camerario nostro vel eius locum tenenti clare et distincte 

1 Archiv. Vat. Artnar. xxxiii. No. 2 6, fol. 43. 

2 Ibid, xxxiii. No. 26, fol. no. 3 Ibid. fol. 104, 107. 
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transmittas. Quodque in singulis biennis de receptis et gestis per 
huiusmodi collectoriae officium, rationes et computa reddas. 
Necnon quicquid de praemissis recipere contigerit, per litteras cambii 
vel alium tutum modum nobis vel camerario seu locum tenenti, quam 
citius poteris, mittere non postponas. Volumus autem, quod in 
manibus venerabilis fratris Raphaelis, episcopi Portuensis, Sanctse 
Romanae Ecclesiae cardinalis, camerarii nostri, aut eius locumtenentis, 
de officio ipso fideliter exercendo, et alias fidelitatis debitae praestes 
per te vel procuratorem tuum, in forma solita, iuramentum. Ipsique 
subcollectores per te deputandi illud idem in manibus tuis, ante- 
quam illud exerceant, similiter praestare teneantur. [Tu] igitur 
prsedictum officium iuxta datam tibi a Deo prudentiam sic studeas, et 
fideliter, diligenter et laudabiliter exercere, quod sperati exinde 
fructus subsequantur, in quoque apud nos et sedem praedictam possis 
merito commendari. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum anno incarna- 
tionis Domini MDviii, pridie Decembris, pontificatus nostri anno vi°. 

XIII 1 

Quum collector Angliae ad ea, quae spectant ad officium suum 
sit officialis ordinarius Papae, et eius iurisdictio et potestas omnibus 
possit esse nota, quia a septingentis annis citra fuit in Anglia hoc 
officium, et litterae apostolicae commissionis suae registrantur in 
cancellaria regis et archiepiscopi Cantuariensis : nihilo minus ad 
abundantem cautelam et ad removendas disputationes una cum 
monitorio potest etiam mitti exemplum deputationis et litterarum 
apostolicarum. Et ita semper servavi. 

XIV . 2 — Avaluationes Censuales Apostolic^. 

Florenus censualis debiti valet x solidos 3 [quorum 4 

Grossus unus . . „ vi denarios turonensium priorum anti- 

Libra auri . . . „ xcvi florenos 

Marcha auri . . „ lxiiii florenos 

Libra argenti de Angfia et 

Romana Curia „ vii florenos, x grossos et medium 

grossi 

Libra argenti . . „ lxxv grossos 

Marcha argenti, ex conven- 
tione antiqua in Anglia, „ iiii florenos 

1 Ibid. fol. 1 13. 

2 See Codex Riccar dianus , 228 fol. 3. Cf. Fabre, Etude , pp. 208-214. 

3 [MS. Cam. 354 reads ‘x s. vi d] 4 [Ibid. ‘ xii d. turonensium.’] 
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Marcha argenti, in aliis partibus, quantum valet communiter 1 tempore 
solutionis. 

Libra argenti puri valet viii florenos iiii or grossos. 

Uncia auri, in auro „ viii florenos 
Uncia auri, in 

argento . . „ v florenos 

Obolus aureus . „ i florenum 

Suprascripta cedula fuit data Apostoliccs Camera per dominum 
Johannem de Cabrespino , decretorum doetorem , Apostolicce Sedis 
nuntium ad partes Polonies et Ungarics per . . . dominum Inno - 
ce?itium Papam VI destinatu?n . 2 

1 [MS. Cam. 354 reads * convenitur.’] 

2 The same list as above occurs in Codex Riccardianus , 229, fol. 3, with 
the addition of this note. Cf. Fabre, pp. 218-221. [A fuller list, dated 1366-9, 
is in the Cameralia , 354, fos. 83-84.] 
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* The Documents printed in the Appendices are not included in this Index. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
SESSION 1899-1900. 


T HE Council of the Royal Historical Society present their 
Annual Report to the General Meeting of the Fellows. 
The President delivered his Annual Address on February 15, 
1900. 

The following Papers were read during the Session : — 

“The Battle of Dunbar.” By C. H. Firth, M.A. 

“ The Alleged Condemnation of King John by the Court of France in 1202.” 
By Miss Kate Norgate. 

“The Oldest Monument of Russian Travel.” By C. Raymond Beazley, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 

“Notes from the Diplomatic Correspondence between England and Russia 
in the Eighteenth Century.” By Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer. 

“The Tribal Hidage in the Seventh Century.” By W. J. Corbett, M.A. 
c ‘ The Decay of Villeinage in East Anglia.” By Miss Frances Davenport. 
“ The Inquisitions of Inclosures in 1517.” By Edwin F. Gay. 

The above have been printed in Transactions , Volume XIV. 
In addition to the current volume of Transactions , the following 
volumes of a third Series of Camden Publications have been issued 
to the Fellows during the past Session : — 

Vol. I. — “The Cely Papers, 1477-1487.” Edited by H. E. 
Malden, M.A. 

Vol. II. — “ The Despatches and Correspondence of John, 2nd Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II. of 
Russia, 1762-1765.” Vol. I. Edited from the originals in the Foreign 
Office and in Family MSS. by Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer. 

Ten further volumes of Publications, forming part of the same 
series, were in preparation at the close of the past Session, in 
addition to the three volumes already announced to complete the 
preceding series. 

The titles of the above volumes are set out in the Catalogue 
of Publications appended to Volume XIV. of the Transactions . 
The following volumes are in preparation for the year 1901 : — 

Series III., Vol. III. — “The Buckinghamshire Papers” (Vol. 2). 
New Series, No. 62. — “ The Clarke Papers ” (Vol. 4). 

The Alexander Prize Essay, on the subject of “ The Develop- 
ment of Political Parties in the Reign of Queen Anne,” was read 
on March 15, 1900, by Mr. Walter Frewen Lord, B.A., to 
whom the Alexander Medal was awarded on the report of the 
Examiners. This Essay has been printed in Volume XIV. of the 
Transactions . The following subject for the year 1900 has been 
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announced for public competition: “The Negotiations which 
Preceded the Peace of Lun£ville, I8oI. ,, 

The President’s Address has been printed in the same volume, 
and has also been separately printed for the information of the 
General Committee for the Establishment of a School of Advanced 
Historical Teaching in London. 

The formation of this Committee was resolved upon by the 
Council after a careful consideration of a special Report pre- 
sented by the President, and the subject has occupied their 
attention during the greater part of the Session. The results of 
the important movement which had been set on foot by the 
Council on behalf of the Society will be communicated to the 
Fellows in a Special Report during the course of the present 
Session. This Report will contain the terms of the scheme drafted 
by the President, and the names of the members of the General 
and Executive Committee by whom the project has been supported. 

Another proposal of interest to historical students has been 
made during the past Session by the Local Records Committee, 
appointed by the Treasury to consider’ the best means for the 
preservation of manuscript collections in this country, and for 
making the same more accessible to students. In reply to an 
invitation to offer suggestions on this subject, a Report prepared 
by the Council has been submitted to the Committee. 

Further progress has been made with the extensive Report on 
the state of the Society’s Foreign Exchanges, and important 
additions have been made to the Library in the shape of back 
numbers of publications issued by Societies abroad w T hich exchange 
publications with the Royal Historical Society. It is hoped that 
in the course of the present Session it may be possible to com- 
plete tho several series of Foreign Transactions and to compile a 
catalogue. 

The Librarian reports that during the past Session 434 books 
and pamphlets have been added to the Library, bringing the 
number of books in the Library up to 4,626 volumes. Of the 
additions, 14 volumes were acquired by purchase, 420 by ex- 
change and presentation. During the year ended October 31, 
1900, 284 volumes were bound. 

In accordance with By-law IV. the following Vice-Presidents 
retired in rotation : — 

The Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Acton, LL.D. 

Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
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The following Vice-Presidents were elected or re-elected 
respectively at the last General Meeting of the Society : — 

The Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Acton, LL.D. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. 

The following Members of Council retired in rotation and 
were re-elected at the General Meeting : — 

The Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D., LL.D. 

Professor F. W. Maitland, LL.D., D.C.L. 

B. F. Stevens, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Rev. J. Neville Figgis, M.A. 

The vacancy in the Council caused by the election of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice as a Vice-President was filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. W. J. Corbett, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The Treasurer reports that there is a total of 655 Honorary, 
Corresponding, Life, and Ordinary Fellows on the Roll of the 
Society, comprising 33 Honorary Fellows (of whom 6 are Life 
Fellows), 24 Corresponding Members, 103 Life Fellows, 93 
Ordinary Fellows paying jQi. is. subscription, 213 Ordinary 
Fellows paying jQ 2 . 2 s. subscription, and 189 Fellows and Sub- 
scribing Libraries paying £1 ; together with 46 Foreign Societies 
exchanging Transactions and 6 Institutions to which the Society’s 
Transactions or Publications are presented. 

In accordance with By-law XIII., the following “persons 
eminent in historical studies ” have been elected Honorary 
Life Fellows of the Society : — 

P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., of Edinburgh University. 

W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., Tooke Professor of Political 
Economy in King’s College, London ; Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 

The following Foreign Societies have been added during the 
past Session to the List of Societies or Institutions which 
exchange Transactions with the Royal Historical Society : — 

The Historical Society of Connecticut. 

The Acad^mie Royale d’Arch£ologie de Belgique. 

The Council append to their Report the Treasurer’s statement 
of the financial position of the Society from November 1, 1S99, 
to October 31, 1900. 

They also append a Prospectus of the objects of the Society, 
with the Charter, By-laws, List of Fellows, and a Catalogue of 
Publications. 
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We have compared the entries in the books with the vouchers from November I, 1899 , to October 31 , 1900 , and find them correct, 
showing the receipts (including ^ 245 . 8 s. gd. brought forward) to have been ^ 1 , 085 . 8 s. lod. and the expenditure to have been ^ 889 . i 6 j. i c ?. 9 
leaving a balance of ^ 195 . I 2 j. 9 d. at the London and South-Western Bank in favour of the Society. 

B. F. STEVENS. R. DUPPA LLOYD, I. FOSTER PALMER, Auditors . 


^togctf historical g>ociefg. 

(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 

PATRON: 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

PRESIDENT : 

G. W. PROTHERO, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


I. The Historical Society was founded in the year 
1868, by the then Archbishop of York, the late Earl 
Russell, the late George Grote, the late Dean of West- 
minster* Sir John Lubbock, Bart, (now Lord Avebury), 
the late Earl of Selborne (then Sir Roundell Palmer), 
and other eminent men of the day, its main objects being 
to promote and foster the study of History, by assisting in 
the publication of rare and valuable documents, and 
by the publication from time to time of volumes of 
Transactions and Publications. 

II. In the year 1872 the Society, through the Secretary 
of State (The late Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, afterwards 
Lord Aberdare, G.C.B., for many years President of the 
Society), received the official permission of Her late 
Majesty QueenVictoria to adopt the title Royal Historical 
Society. In the year 1887 Her late Majesty was pleased 
to become Patron of the Society, and was also pleased to 
cause Letters Patent, dated July 31, 1889, to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting to the Society Her 
Majesty's Royal Charter of Incorporation. On May 2, 
1897, the Camden Society was amalgamated with the 
Royal Historical Society, and the Camden Series of 
Publications was transferred to the latter Society. 
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III. The Society consists of a President, Fellows, and 
Honorary Fellows and Corresponding Members, forming 
together a body, at the present time, of nearly seven 
hundred Members. The principal States of Europe and 
America, British India, and the Colonies are represented 
by Honorary or Corresponding Fellows. 

IV. The Annual Subscription to the Society is 
Two Guineas ; and at present there is no entrance 
fee. Fellows may, on joining the Society, or after- 
wards, compound for all future subscriptions upon the 
payment of Twenty Guineas. Libraries are admitted to 
the Membership of the Society for the purpose of re- 
ceiving its publications on payment of an annual sub- 
scription of One Pound. 

V. The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously 
a copy of each of the Society’s Transactions and Pub- 
lications during the period of their subscription. 

The annual Publications of the Society will, in 
future, include a volume of Transactions containing 
selected Papers read at the Society’s Ordinary Meetings, 
together with the most valuable of the original documents 
which may be communicated to the Society from time 
to time by historical scholars. In addition to this, the 
Council are hopeful of being able to continue the regular 
production of a uniform series of Publications in the 
style of the Camden Series of Publications, at the rate, 
if possible, of two volumes in every year. 

VI. Ordinary Meetings of the Society for the reading 
of Papers and discussions thereon are held from Novem- 
ber to June," on the third Thursday in each month, at 
5 P.M. The Anniversary Meeting is held on the third 
Thursday in February, when the President delivers his 
Annual Address. 
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VII. The Library of the Society is at 3 Old Serjeants’ 
Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. Donations of Historical 
books and documents will be received and acknowledged 
by the Librarian. All parcels should be marked “ Royal 
Historical Society.” It is hoped that all Fellows of 
the Society who publish Historical works will present 
copies to the Library. 

VIII. The Royal Historical Society, being incor- 
porated, is now in a position to receive and benefit 
by legacies. The means of usefulness of many cor- 
porations has been largely increased by the bequests 
of its members ; and it is hoped that the income 
of the Society may eventually be supplemented from 
this source. 

IX. All literary communications, proposals for 
Papers to be read before the Society, or Historical 
documents or relics to be exhibited at the ordinary 
Meetings, should be addressed to the Director, 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A. 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

All communications respecting the Library should 
be addressed to the Librarian, 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

All subscriptions, unless paid by Banker’s Order, 
should be sent to the Treasurer, 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A. 

Heathcote, 

Park Hill Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 

Communications on all other subjects should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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No. I. 

FORM OF A CANDIDATE’S CERTIFICATE. 
Certificate of Cantifoate for election* 


Name, 

Title, Profession, or Occupation, 

Residence, 

being desirous of admission into the Royal Historical Society, 
we the undersigned recommend him as a fit and proper person to 
be admitted as a Fellow. 


Dated this 


day of. 


.•.190. 


PR. Hist . Soc. | 


Prom personal 
knowledge . 


F.R. Hist. Soc. | From gen(ral 
F.R. Hist. Soc. ) knowledge. 


Proposed 190 

Elected. 190 


Copies of this Form may be obtained on application to The Secretary 
3 Old Serjeants' Jnn % Chaticery Lane , W. C. 
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No. II. 

A vote by ballot, when necessary, shall be conducted in the usual 
manner, and the Secretary shall cause Voting Papers to be prepared 
for that purpose in the following form : — 


VOTING PAPER. 


Election held .. 19 


Candidates 
for the 
office of 
President : 



2 




Vice- 

President : 



2 


2 


O * * 


For the 
Council: 

Retiring Members who offer themselves for 
re-election : 

1 


2. . . * ; 


2 




4 


Candidates nominated under Rule V. 

z 


6 


7 


8. 





Fellows shall record their votes by putting a cross against the names of the 
Candidates in whose favour they wish to vote. If any Fellow shall record his 
vote for more Candidates than there are vacancies, his Voting Paper shall be void. 
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No. III. 

FORM OF LEGACY 

I give and bequeath unto the Royal Historical Society the 
sum of £ such legacy to be paid out of such 

part of my personal estate, not specifically bequeathed, as the law 
permits to be appropriated by will to such a purpose. 


Note . — Gifts may be made by will of stock in the public funds, 
shares or debentures of railway or other joint-stock companies, or 
money be paid out of the testator's pure personal estate, or of 
personal chattels. 


CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 



CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 


OF THE 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



•> BY THE GRACE OF GOD, of the United King- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
TO ALL TO WHOM these Presents shall come, Greeting; 

WHEREAS Our right trusty and well beloved Councillor, Henry 
Austin, Baron Aberdare, Knight Grand Cross of Our most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, Fellow of the Royal Society, has by his 
Petition humbly represented unto Us, That in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight, His Grace the Archbishop of York, 
the late Right Honourable John, Earl Russell, K.G., F.R.S., the late 
Very Reverend the Dean of Westminster, Sir John Lubbock, Baronet, 
the late Sir John Bowring, LL.D., Sir Roundell Palmer, Q.C., M.P., 
D.C.L., now Earl of Selborne, the late George Grote, Esquire, 
F.R.S., and others of Our subjects formed themselves into a Society 
known as the Historical Society of Great Britain, having for its 
object the promotion of the study of History ; 

AND WHEREAS We were pleased in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two to permit the said Society to adopt 
the name and title of the Royal Historical Society ; 

AND WHEREAS in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven We were pleased to become Patron of the said Royal 
Historical Society ; 

AND WHEREAS it has been represented to Us by the said 
Petitioner that the said Society has been and continues to be actively 
employed in promoting the object for which the said Society was 
founded, and has published thirteen volumes of Transactions con- 
taining original memoirs read before the Society, and did also in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six appoint a Com- 
N.S. — VOL. XV. T 
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mittee for the due celebration of the eight hundredth anniversary of 
the completion of the Domesday Book of His late Majesty William 
the First, by which Committee meetings for the reading of papers 
and exhibitions of Domesday Book and other manuscripts were held, 
and the papers read at the meetings have been published 
under the title of Domesday Studies, of which We have been pleased 
to accept the dedication, and the said Society has also published the 
despatches from Paris in one thousand eight hundred and two-one 
thousand eight hundred and three of Lord Whitworth, Ambassador 
of His late Majesty King George III ; 

AND WHEREAS the said Society has in aid of its objects 
collected a Library to which additions are constantly being made, 
and other property ; 

AND WHEREAS the said Petitioner, believing that the well- 
being and usefulness of the said Society would be materially pro- 
moted by its obtaining a Charter of Incorporation, hath therefore, 
on behalf of himself and the other Fellows of the said Society, most 
humbly prayed that We would be pleased to grant to those who now 
are, or who shall from time to time become Fellows of the said 
Society, Our Royal Charter of Incorporation ; 

NOW KNOW YE that We, being desirous of encouraging a 
design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain know- 
ledge and mere motion, have granted, directed and declared, and by 
these Presents do grant, direct, and declare that, the said Henry 
Austin, Baron Aberdare, and such others of Our loving subjects as 
now are Fellows of the said Royal Historical Society (hereinafter 
called the said Society), or as shall hereafter from time to time 
become under the provisions of these Presents Members of the Body ’ 
Politic and Corporate by these Presents created, shall for ever here- 
after be one Body Politic and Corporate by the name of the ROYAL 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY ; and for the purposes aforesaid, and by 
the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual succession and a Common 
Seal, with full power and authority to alter or vary, break and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to sue and be 
sued, implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered in every 
Court of Us, Our Heirs and Successors. 

AND Our will and pleasure is, that the Royal Historical Society 
hereby created (hereinafter called the Corporation) may, notwith- 
standing the Statutes of Mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
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to them and their successors a hall or house, and such other lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments as may be necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of the Society, Provided that the yearly value of such 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments (including the said hall or house) 
computed at the yearly value of the same at the time of the 
respective purchases or acquisition thereof do not exceed in the 
whole the sum of Two thousand pounds sterling. 

AND Our will and pleasure is, and We do hereby declare, That 
there shall always be a Council of the Corporation, and that the 
said Council shall consist of a President, not less than six Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and not less than fourteen 
Councillors, who shall be elected and retire in accordance with the 
By-laws for the time being of the Corporation, and that the 
present Council of the said Society shall be the first Council of the 
Corporation ; 

AND Our will and pleasure is, That the Council of the Corpora- 
tion may from time to time make, revoke, alter, and amend by-laws 
for all or any of the following purposes, to wit ; — 

(a) Prescribing the manner in which persons may become members 
of the Corporation and the conditions of membership, and 
the rights, powers, duties, privileges, and a motion of the 
members of the Corporation ; 

(b) Prescribing the tenure of office by the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Treasurer, Secretary, and Councillors of the Corporation 
(including those hereby appointed), and the mode of electing 
or appointing future Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, 
Secretaries and Councillors, and the rights, powers, duties, 
privileges, and amotion of the first and future Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Councillors ; 

(r) With respect to the appointments, emoluments, and tenure of 
office of the officers and servants of the Corporation ; 

(d) The election or appointment and amotion of honorary members 

or Fellows of the Corporation (who may, if the by-laws so 
declare, be either Our subjects or foreigners, or both) ; 

(e) The classes into which Members are to be admitted ; 

(/) Generally for regulating the affairs, property, business, and in- 
terests of the Corporation and its Council and Members, and 
making, revoking, altering, and amending by-laws and 
carrying out the objects of these Presents ; 


t 2 
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Provided that such by-laws shall not be valid unless and until they 
have been approved by a clear majority of the members of the 
Corporation present at a meeting specially summoned for the pur- 
pose, and Provided also that if any by-law be contrary to the objects 
of the Corporation, or the intent or meaning of this Our Charter, or 
he laws or statutes of Our Realm, the same shall be absolutely null 
and void. 

WE do further direct and declare that the existing by-laws of 
the said Society shall (so far as they are applicable) apply to the 
Corporation, its Council, members, and affairs until by-laws made 
under these Presents have come into force but no longer. 

WE do further by these Presents declare that it is Our will and 
pleasure that these Presents may be repealed, altered, amended, or 
added to by any Charter granted by Us, Our Heirs and Successors, 
at any time hereafter, and accepted by a clear majority of the 
members of the Corporation present at a Meeting specially summoned 
for the purpose. 

IN WITNESS whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. WITNESS Ourself at Westminster, the thirtieth day 
of July, in the fifty-third year of Our Reign. 

By Warrant under the Queen's SiGrf Manual, 


MUIR 





THE BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter), 



I. — The Society shall consist of Ordinary, Corresponding, and 
Honorary Fellows. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not 
exceed Seventy-five ; and of these not more than twenty-five shall be 
British subjects. 

II. — The Council shall be chosen from the Ordinary Fellows, 
and shall consist of not less than twelve Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and not less than sixteen Fellows. 

III. — The President shall be elected by the Fellows at the 
Anniversary Meeting, and shall hold office for a term of four years. 
The past Presidents shall be ex-officio Honorary Vice-Presidents 
of the Society. 

IV. — The three Vice-Presidents senior on the rolls and the four 
Members of Council senior on the roll, shall retire annually, but 
shall be eligible for re-election. 

V. — The names of Fellows to be submitted for election as Office- 
Bearers and Members of Council shall be proposed by the Council, 
and intimated to the Fellows at least Fifteen days before the Anni- 
versary Meeting ; but any ten Fellows of the Society may nominate 
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Fellows to supply vacancies, such names being notified to the 
Secretary at least Ten days before the said Meeting. If there 
should be more than three Candidates for the office of Vice-President, 
or more than four Candidates to fill the vacancies in the Council, the 
elections shall take place by ballot, as provided in Appendix II. 

VI. — The Council shall determine the Works, Articles, and 
Papers to be read at the Society’s Meetings, and otherwise shall 
arrange the business of the Society ; and nothing shall be published 
in the name of the Society, or under its auspices, or inserted in the 
Society’s Transactions or other publications, without the authority of 
the Council. 

VII. — The Society shall distribute gratuitously to each Ordinary 
Fellow a copy of the Transactions as the volumes are issued, these 
to be forwarded free of expense to all Fellows residing within the 
postal union. 

VIII. — Fellows shall have access to the Society’s Library under 
such regulations as may appear to the Council necessary. 

IX. — Every person desirous of admission into the Society as an 
Ordinary Fellow must be proposed and recommended agreeably to 
the Form No. I. in the Appendix hereto, and such recommendation 
must be subscribed by two Fellows at least, one of whom must certify 
his personal knowledge of such candidate. The certificate thus filled 
up shall be delivered to the Secretary, and shall be communicated 
by him to the Council at their next meeting, when the election of 
such candidate may take place. 

X. — Fellows shall be elected by the Council on the vote of two- 
thirds of the Members of Council present The names of those so 
elected shall be announced at the next Ordinary Meeting of Fellows. 

XI. — The Secretary shall send to every elected Fellow notice 
of his election within seven days thereafter. No election of an 
Ordinary Fellow shall be complete, neither shall his name be 
printed in the list of the Society, nor shall he be entitled to 
exercise any of the privileges of a Fellow, until he shall have paid 
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his entrance fee and first year’s contribution, or compounded for the 
same, as hereinafter provided ; and unless these payments be made 
within three calendar months from the date of election, such election 
may be declared void by the Council 

XII. — Every Fellow of the Society shall furnish his Address, or 
that of his Agent or Banker, to the Secretary ; and all notices or 
packets posted or sent to such address shall be held to be duly 
delivered. 

XIII. — The Council shall be empowered to elect persons of dis- 
tinction as Honorary Fellows, and also Corresponding Members, 
but these shall have no claim (unless on the usual annual payment) 
to receive the publications or vote at the Meetings of the Society. 
The Council shall also have power to elect in each year two persons 
eminent in historical studies, who shall have all the privileges of Life 
Fellows. 

XIV. — If any Fellow of the Society or any Honorary Fellow shall 
so demean himself that it would be for the dishonour of the Society 
that he longer continue to be a Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration ; and if the majority of the Members of 
the Council present at some meeting (of which and of the matter in 
hand such Fellow and every Member of the Council shall have due 
notice) shall decide by ballot to recommend that such Fellow be 
expelled from the Society, the Chairman shall at the next Ordinary 
Meeting announce to the Society the recommendation of the Council, 
and at the following Ordinary Meeting the question shall be decided 
by ballot, and if at least three-fourths of the number voting are in 
favour of the expulsion, the name of such Fellow shall forthwith be 
removed from the roll. 

XV. — The Annual Subscription shall be Two Guineas, provided 
always that Fellows elected prior to the 1st of March, 1884, 
shall not be required to pay more than One Guinea annually, and 
Members of the Camden Society elected prior to the 1st March, 
1895, the sum of One Pound annually. The entrance fee shall be 
fixed from time to time by the Council 

' XVI. — Fellows of the Society may at any time compound for 
their annual subscription by the single payment of Twenty Guineas, 
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of which Fourteen Pounds Sterling shall be placed to the Capital 
Account of the Society. 

XVII. — No Fellow shall be entitled to exercise any of the 
privileges of the Society unless and until his subscriptions for the 
current and previous years have been paid. 

XVIII. — All Annual Subscriptions, except the first, shall be due 
and payable on the ist January, and any Fellow of the Society who 
shall fail to pay his subscription on or before the ist of June shall 
be applied to in writing by the Secretary; and if the same be not paid 
on or before the 31st October following, the Council shall be empowered 
to remove his name from the roll, but such Fellows shall continue 
liable to the Society for the arrears of their subscriptions. 


XIX. — The Meetings of the Society are of three kinds — Anniver- 
sary, Special, and Ordinary. 

XX. — The Anniversary Meeting shall be held on the Third 
Thursday of February, or at such other time as the Council shall 
from time to time appoint. At the Anniversary Meeting the 
vacancies in the Council shall be filled up. 

XXI. — The Council may at any time call a Special Meeting 
of the Society whenever it shall be considered necessary, and shall 
convene a Special Meeting of the Society on a requisition to that 
effect being made by twenty Fellows, the date of such Meeting being 
fixed within one month from the receipt of the requisition^ 


XXII. — A fortnight’s notice, at least, of the time when, and the 
object for which, every Special Meeting is to be holden shall be sent 
to every Fellow residing in the United Kingdom ; and no other 
business than that of which notice has been thus given shall be 
entered upon or discussed at such Meeting. 

XXIII. — At every Special Meeting of the Society ten Fellows 
shall form a quorum. 
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XXIV. — The Ordinary Meetings shall be held on the third 
Thursday of each month, from November to June inclusive in 
each year, or at such other times as the Council shall determine. 


XXV. — At the Ordinary Meetings papers and communications 
shall be read and discussed ; but nothing relating to the regulations 
or management of the Society shall be brought forward. 

XXVI. — Visitors to the Ordinary Meetings may be admitted, if 
introduced personally by Fellows, or by their written order, under 
such regulations as the Council may determine. 

XXVII. — In all Meetings of the Council five shall be a quorum, 
and all questions shall be decided by show of hands, unless a ballot 
be demanded. 

XXVIII. — The Accounts of the Society shall be from time to time 
examined by the Council, who shall present, and cause to be read to 
the Anniversary Meeting a complete statement thereof, together with 
a report on the general affairs of the Society during the preceding 
year. 

XXIX. — The Council shall appoint any persons they deem fit 
to be salaried officers or clerks, for carrying on the necessary 
concerns of the Society ; and shall define the duties to be performed 
by them respectively, and shall allow to them respectively such 
salaries, gratuities, and privileges as the Council may deem proper ; 
and may suspend or discharge any officer or clerk from office 
whenever there shall seem to them occasion for so doing. 

XXX. — The Council shall elect their own Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman to preside over their Meetings, and in the absence of both 
any Member of Council present may be elected to preside. 

XXXI. — In all Meetings of the Society and Council, except in 
the cases otherwise provided for, the decision of a majority of the 
Fellows voting shall be considered as the decision of the Meeting, 
the President or Chairman having a casting vote only. 
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XXXII. — The Treasurer shall receive all moneys due to the 
Society, and on the order of the Council pay out of the moneys so 
received all charges on the Society’s funds ; he shall keep a proper 
account of his receipts and payments. All cheques or orders on 
the Treasurer or his banker for the payment of any sum of money 
above £2 shall be signed at a Meeting of the Council by three 
Members thereof, or by two Members with the counter signature 
of the Secretary for the time being. 

XXXIII. — At the last Ordinary Meeting in each session, the 
Fellows shall choose two Auditors, not of the Council, who, with 
one Auditor appointed by the Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the Society, which report shall 
be presented to the Anniversary Meeting. 

XXXIV. — On a vacancy occurring in the office of President 
or other office of the Society, or in the Council, the Council shall 
have power to supply such vacancy until the following Anniversary 
Meeting. 

XXXV. — Any Fellow of the Society who proposes to read a 
Paper at any Ordinary Meeting shall submit it for the approval of 
the Council, and shall state in writing whether such Paper has, in 
whole or in part, been previously read to any other Society, or 
publicly utilised in any form ; but it shall rest with the Council to 
determine whether a Paper shall be read or utilised by the Society. 


^togat historical gocietg. 

(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 

OFFICERsTnD COUNCIL— 1901-1902. 


patron. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

fjresfocnt. 

G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., LL.D. 

Tb r t'tf*1|3rcstiJmts. 

The Right Hon. Lord Acton, LL.D. 

The Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S* 
Hon. G. C. Brodrick, D.C.L. 

Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. 

James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 

S. R. Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. 

Rev. William Hunt, M.A. 

The Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.A., M.P. 

H. E. Malden, M.A. 

Professor H. F. Pelham, M.A. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 

A. W. Ward, Litt.D., LL.D. 

©ounrtl. 

C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 

James J. Cartwright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Rev. Professor W. E. Collins, M.A. 

William J. Corbett, M.A. 

Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D., LL.D. 

Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., F.S.A. 

C. H. Firth, M.A. 

Rev. J. Neville Figgis, M.A. 

The Very Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 

I . S. Leadam, M.A. 

Professor F. W. Maitland, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Professor C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. 

Sir J. H. Ramsay, Bt., M.A. 

B. F. Stevens, F.S.A. 

W. H. Stevenson, M.A. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Robinson Thornton, D.D. 
Professor T. F. Tout, M.A. 

director anti $^on. sbccretarg. 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., 3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

XEtcasurer. 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A., Heathcote, Park Hill Road, Croydon. 

gluin'tors. 

J. Foster Palmer. R. Duppa Lloyd. B. F. Stevens, F.S.A. 

Utbrarg anti Offices. 

3 Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


'gtogat historical g>ociefg 


finance gommiffec. 

C. R. Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Very Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. 

Rev. William Hunt, M.A. 

I. S. Leadam, M.A. 

H. E. Malden, M.A. 

B. F. Stevens, F.S.A. 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A., Treasurer . 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director and Hon. Sec . 

^iferars fommitfee. 

C. R. Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Rev. Professor W. E. Collins, M.A. 

Rev. J. Silvester Davies, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Very Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 

B. F. Stevens, F.S.A. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thornton, D.D. 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A., Treasurer. 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director and Hon . Sec. 


publication Committee. 

C. R. Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Oscar Browning, M.A. 

C. H. Firth, M.A. 

James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 

S. R. Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Tiie Very Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. 

Rev. William Hunt, M.A. 

I. S. Leadam, M.A. 

H. E. Malden, M.A. 

W. H. Stevenson, M.A. 

R. Hovenden, F.S.A., Treasurer. 

Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Director and Hon. Sec. 


LIST OF FELLOWS 

AND OF 

LIBRARIES SUBSCRIBING. 


Names of Members of Council are printed in small capitals. 
Those marked * have compounded for their Annual Subscrittions, 


Aberdeen University. 

Abbot, Richard, Forcett, near Darlington. 

Aburrow, Charles, Commercial Buildings, Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, S. Africa. 

* Ackers, B. St. John, Huntley Manor, Gloucester. 

* Acton, The Right Hon. Lord, Athenaeum Club, S. W. 

Adelaide Public Library, S. Australia, c/o Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. , Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Adshead, G. H., Fern Villas, 100 Bolton Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Aiya, V. Nagam, B.A., Settlement Dewan Peishcar, Travancore, S. India. 
Aldenham, Lord, St. Dunstan’s Villa, Outer Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

* Alexander, L. C., Holly Lodge, Upper Park Field, Putney. 

Allen, Rev. G. C., M.A., Cranleigh School, Surrey. 

* Amherst, The Right Hon. Earl, Montreal, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Anderson, John H., 5 Lexham Gardens, S.W. 

Andrews, A. Westlake, M.A., 27 Victoria Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Anthony, Charles. 

Arnold, Arthur Claude, M.A., 20 Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
*Ashcombe, Lord, 123 St. George’s Square, Pimlico, S.W. 

Auden, Miss Henrietta M., Condover Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 

Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.L.S., 2 St. James’s 
Square, S.W. 


Backhouse, Jonathan E., Bank, Darlington. 

Baer, Messrs. J., & Co., Frankfort. 

*Baguley, Henry, 6 Park Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Baker, James, Sewelle Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 

Ballinger, John, Librarian, Public Libraries, Cardiff. 

Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Library, c/o Mr. E. G, Allen, 28 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Banks, M. L., M.A., The Redlands, Tiverton, N. Devon. 

Bannerman, W. Bruce, F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., The Lindens, Sydenham Road, 
Croydon. 

* Barnard, John. 

Barnard, F. P., M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 

* Barrett, T. Squire, M.A.I., F.Z.S., F.S.S., F.R.B.S., 18 Mill field Road, 

Appleton-in-Widnes. 

Bartlett, Franklin, 82 Times Buildings, New York. 

Bates, Octavius I. 

Bateson, Miss Mary, 74 Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 

Baxter, Wynne E., F.R.G.S., 170 Church Street, Stoke Newington. 

Beauchamp, Henry K., Madras Mail Office, Madras. 

Beazley, Charles Raymond, M.A., F.R.G.S., Merton College, Oxford, and 
21 Staverton Road, Oxford. 

Belfast, Queen’s College. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher, M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Berlin, Bibliothek des Deutschen Reichstages, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 
13 Bedford Street, Strand. 

Konigl-Bibliothek, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Bethlehem, Lehigh University, South Penn, U.S.A., per Messrs. H. Sotheran 
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Norwich. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 

12. The Egerton Papers. Temp. Elizabeth and James I. Edited by J. P. 

Collier. {Out of print.) 

13. Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, de rebus gestis Samsonis Abbatis 

Monasterii Sancti Edmundi. Edited by J. G. Rokewode. ( Out of print . ) 

14. Narratives of the Contests in Ireland in 1641 and 1690. Edited by T. C. 

Croker. 

15. The Chronicle of William de Rishanger, of the Barons’ Wars, and the 

Miracles of Simon de Montfort. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. {Out of print.) 

16. The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes. Edited by 

T. Wright. {Out of print.) 

17. The Second Book of the Travels of Nicander Nucius, of Corcyra. Edited by 

Rev. J. A. Cramer. 

* These are only issued to Fellows and Subscribing Libraries at tbe following prices : — 

Old Series, 3 s. to 6s. (according to size). 

New Series, 3*. 6d. to dr. (according to size). 

Third Series, sr. 

Current volumes, 10s 6 d. each. 
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18. Three Early English Metrical Romances. Edited by J. Robson. 

19. The Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, and the Catalogue of (his Library of 

Manuscripts. Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 

20. An Apology for Lollard Doctrines, attributed to Wicliffe. Edited by J. H. 

Todd. {Out of print.) 

21. Rutland Papers. Original Documents illustrative of the Courts and Times of 

Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Edited by W. Jerdan. 

22. The Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, from August 

1686 to October 1687. Printed from the original MS. of the Rev. J. 
Hunter. 

23. Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 

Eighteenth Centuries. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

24. A Contemporary Narrative of the Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler, 

prosecuted for Sorcery in 1324, by Richard de Ledrede, Bishop of Ossory. 
Edited by T. Wright. 

25. Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, Lexicon Anglo- Latinum Princeps, 

auctore fratre Galfrido Grammatico dicto, e Predicatoribus Lenne Episcopi, 
Northfolciensi, a.d. circa 1440. Edited by A. Way. Part I. ( Out of 
print.) ( See Nos. 54 and 89.) 

26. Three Chapters of Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries. Edited 

by T. Wright. {Out of print.) 

27. Correspondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leycester, 1585 and 1586. Edited 

by J. Bruce. 

28. The French Chronicle of London. Depuis Pan 44 Hen. III. jusqu’a Pan 17 

Edw. III. Edited by G. J. Aungier. 

29. Three Books of Polydore VergiPs English History, comprising the Reigns of 

Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

30. he Thornton Romances. The Early English Metrical Romances of 
Perceval, Isumbras, Eglamour, and Degravant. Edited by J. O. 
Halliwell. 

31. Verney Papers. Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament, temp. 

Charles I. Edited by J. Bruce. 

32. The Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, K.B., of Skreens, in the Hundred 

of Chelmsford. Printed from the MS. of T. W. Bramston. 

33. Letters from James, Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, &c., to hi 

Sister the Countess of Erroll, and other members of his Family. Edited by 
W. Jerdan. 

34. De Antiquis Legibus Liber. Cronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum Londoniarum, 

1178 to 1274. By T. Stapleton. 

35. The Chronicle of Calais, in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., to 

1540. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

36. Polydore VergiPs English History, prior to the Norman Conquest. Edited 

by Sir H. Ellis. 

37. A Relation, or rather a True Account, of the Isle of England, about 1500. 

Translated from the Italian by Charlotte Augusta Sneyd. 

38. Documents relative to the Foundation and Antiquities of the Collegiate 

Church of Middleham, Co. York, and notices of the Castle and Town, 
Edited by Rev. W. Atthill, 
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39. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. I. : — 1. Register and Chronicle of the Abbey 

of Aberconway. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 2. Chronicle of the Rebellion in 
Lincolnshire, 1470. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 3. Bull of Pope 
Innocent VIII., on the Marriage of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York. 
Communicated by J. P. Collier. 4. Journal of the Siege of Rouen, 1591. 
By Sir T. Coningsby. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 5. Letter from George 
Fleetwood to his Father, giving an account of the Battle of Lutzen. Edited 
by Sir P. de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. 6. Diary of Dr. Edward Lake, 
Archdeacon and Prebendary of Exeter, &c., in 1677 and 1678. Edited by 
G. P. Elliott. 

40. A Commentary of the Services and Charges of William Lord Grey of Wilton, 

by his son Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton. Edited by Sir P. de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, Bart. 

41. Diary of Walter Yonge, Justice of the Peace, and ;M.P. for Honiton. 1604 

to 1628. Edited by G. Roberts. 

42. The Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of London, from 

1550 to 1563. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

43. The Visitation of the County of Huntingdon under the authority of William 

Camden, Clarenceux King of Arms, 1613. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

44. The Obituary of Richard Smyth, Secondary of the Poultry Compter, London. 
1627 to 1674. Edited by Sir H. Ellis. 

45. Certaine Considerations upon the Government of England. By Sir Roger 

Twysden, Kt. and Bart. Edited by J. M. Kemble. 

46. Letters of Queen Elizabeth and James VI. of Scotland. Edited by J. 

Bruce. 

47. Chronicon Petroburgense. Edited by T. Stapleton. 

48. The Chronicle of Queen Jane, and two years of Queen Mary. Edited by 

J. G. Nichols. 

49. Wills and Inventories, from the Registers of the Commissary of Bury St. 

Edmund’s and the Archdeacon of Sudbury. Edited by S. Tymms. 

50. Gualteri Mapes de Nugis Curialium Distinctiones quinque. Edited by 

T. Wright. 

51. The Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guylforde to the Holy Land, 1506. Edited 

by Sir H. Ellis. 

52. Moneys received and paid for Secret Services of Charles II. and James II. 

1679 to 1688. Edited by J. Y. Akerman. 

53. Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London. Edited by J. G. Nichols. ( Out 

of print.) 

54. Promptorium Parvulorum. Vol. II. [See Nos. 25 and 89.) 

55. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. II. : — 1. Account of the Expenses of John 

of Brabant, and Henry and Thomas of Lancaster, 1292-3. Edited by J. 
Burtt. 2. Household Expenses of the Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield, 
1 55 1-2. Edited by Viscount Strangford. 3. The Request and Suite of a 
True-hearted Englishman, written by William Cholmley, Londyner, in 1553. 
Edited by W. J. Thoms. 4. The Discovery of the Jesuits’ College in 
Clerkenwell in March, 1627-8. Edited byj. G. Nichols. 5. Trelawny 
Papers. Edited by W. D. Cooper. 6. Autobiography and Anecdotes, by 
William Taswell, D.D. Edited by G. P. Elliott. [Out of print.) 

56. Letters and Papers of the Verney Family, to the end of 1639. Edited by 

J. Bruce. [Out of print. 
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57. The Ancren Riwle. Rules and Duties of Monastic Life. Edited by J. 

Morton, B.D. {Out of print.) 

58. Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley. Edited by T. T. Lewis. 

59. Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, 1289-90. 

{See No. 62.) 

60. Grants, &c., from the Crown during the reign of Edward V. and two 

Speeches for opening Parliament, by John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, Lord 
Chancellor. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

61. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. III. : — 1. Papers relating to Proceedings in 

Co. Kent, 1642-1646. Edited by R. Almack. 2. Ancient Biographical 
Poems, on the Duke of Norfolk, Viscount Hereford, the Earl of Essex, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Edited by J. P. Collier. 3. A Relation of some Abuses 
which are committed against the Common- Wealth, 1629. Edited by Sir F. 
Madden, K.H. 4. Inventories of the Wardrobes, &c., of Henry FitzRoy, 
Duke of Richmond. And of Katherine, Princess Dowager at Baynard’s 
Castle. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

62. Household Book of Bishop Swinfield. Vol. II. (See No. 59.) 

3. Letters of Charles I. to Queen Henrietta Maria. Edited by J. Bruce. 

4. An English Chronicle of the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV., Henry V. 

and Henry VI. Edited by Rev. J. S. Davies, M.A. 

65. The Knights Hospitallers of England, 1338. Edited by Rev. L. B. ' 

Larking, M.A. 

66. Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon Downham, Suffolk, from 1625 to 

1642. Edited by Mary Anne E. Green. 

67. Trevelyan Papers prior to 1558. Edited by J. P. Collier. Part I. (See 

Nos. 84 and 105.) 

68. Journal of the Very Rev.. Rowland Davies, LL.D. Dean of Ross, 1688-1690. 

Edited by R. Caulfield, B.A. 

69. The Domesday of St. Paul’s, 1222 ; or Registrum de Visitatione Maneriorum 

per Robertum Decanum, &c. Edited by W. PI. Hale. 

70. Liber Famelicus of James Whitelocke, a Judge of the King’s Bench in the 

reigns of James I. and Charles I. Edited by J. Bruce. 

71. Savile Correspondence; Temp. Charles II. and James II. Edited by 

W. D. Cooper. 

72. The Romance of Blonde of Oxford and Jehan of Dammartin. By Philippe 

de Reimes, a Trouvere of the Thirteenth Century. Edited by M. Le 
Roux de Lincy. 

73. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. IV. : — 1. A London Chronicle during the 

Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Edited by C. Hopper. 2. The 
Expenses of the Judges of Assize riding in the Western and Oxford Circuits, 
1596-1601. Indited by W. I}. Cooper. 3. The Skryvener’s Play, The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas. Edited by J. P. Collier. 4. The Childe of 
Bristowe, a Poem by John Lydgate. Edited by C. Hopper. 5. Sir 
Edw. Lake’s Account of his Interviews with Charles I. on being created a 
Baronet. Edited by T. P. Langmead. 6. The Letters of Pope to Atter- 
bury, when in the Tower of London. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 7. 
Supplementary Note to the Discovery of the Jesuits’ College in March, 
1627-8. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 
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74. Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army during the great Civil War, kept by 

Ric. Symonds. Edited by C. E. Long. 

75. Original Papers illustrative of the Life and Writings of John Milton. Edited 

by W. D. Hamilton. 

76. Letters of George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador to the Court 

of the Great Mogul, 1615—1617. Edited by J. Maclean. 

77. Narratives of the Days of the Reformation. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

78. Correspondence of James VI. of Scotland with Sir Robert Cecil and others in 

England, temp. Elizabeth. Edited by J. Bruce. 

79. Letters written by John Chamberlain during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Edited by Sarah Williams. 

80. Proceedings, principally in Co. Kent, in connection with the Parliaments 

called in 1640. Edited by Rev. L. B. Larking. 

81. Parliamentary Debates in 1610. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

82. Lists of Foreign Protestants, and Aliens, resident in England, 1618-1688. 

Edited by W. D. Cooper. 

83. Wills from Doctors 5 Commons 1495-1695. Edited by J. G. Nichols. 

84. Trevelyan Papers. Part II. 1446-1643. Edited by J. P. Collier. ( See 

Nos. 67 and 105.) 

85. The Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York. Edited by R. Davies. 

86. Letters of Queen Margaret of Anjou and Bishop Beckington, and others. 

Temp. Henry V. and Henry VI. Edited by C. Monro. 

87. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. V. : — 1. Five Letters of Charles II. Com- 

municated by the Marquis of Bristol. 2. Letter of the Council to Sir 
Thomas Lake. 3. Documents relating to Sir Walter Raleigh’s last voyage. 
Communicated by S. R. Gardiner. 4. A Catalogue of Early English 
Miscellanies formerly in the Harleian Library. Edited by W. C. Hazlitt. 
5. Letters selected from the collection of Autographs in the possession of 
William Tite, Esq. 6. Sir Francis Drake’s Memorable Service done 
against the Spaniards in 1 587. By Robert Leng, one of his co-adventurers. 
Edited by C. Hopper. 7. Inquiry into the Genuineness of a Letter dated 
February 3rd, 1613, signed “ Mary Magdaline Da vers.” 

88. Letters from Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George Carew. 'Edited by J. 

Maclean. 

89. Promptorium Parvulorum. Part III. {Out of print.) {See Nos. 25 and 54. ) 

90. Letters and other Documents illustrating the Relations between England and 

Germany at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. Edited by 
S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. {See No. 90.) 

91. Registrum sive Liber Irrotularius et Consuetudinarius Prioratus Beatse Marine 

Wigorniensis. By W. H. Hale. 

92. Pope Alexander VII. and the College of Cardinals. By John Bargrave, D.D. 

Edited by J. C. Robertson. 

93. Accounts and Papers relating to Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by A. J. 

Crosby and J. Bruce. 

94. History from Marble. Compiled in the Reign of Charles II. by Thomas 

Dingley. Printed in Photolithography by Vincent Brooks. Edited by J. G. 
Nichols. Vols. I. (feNo. 97.) 

95. Manipulus Vocabulorum. A Dictionary of English and Latin words, by 

Peter Levins, 1570. Edited by H. B. Wheatley. 
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96. Journal of a Voyage into the Mediterranean, by Sir Kenelm Digby, 1628. 
Edited by J. Bruce. 

97. History from Marble. Vol. II. {Out of print.) {See No. 94.) 

98. Letters and other Documents illustrating the relations between England and 
Germany at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. Second series. 
Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. {See No. 90.) 

99. Diary of John Manningham. 1602-3. Edited by W. Tite. 

100. Notes of the Treaty carried on at Ripon between Charles I. and the 
Covenanters of Scotland, 1640, taken by Sir John Borough, Garter King of 
Arms. Edited by J. Bruce. 

1 01. El hecho de los Tratados del Matrimonio pretendido por el Principe de 
Gales con la serenissima Infanta de Espana Maria, &c. Narrative of the 
Spanish Marriage Treaty. Edited and translated by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

102. Churchwarden’s Accounts of the Town of Ludlow, in Shropshire, from 1540 
to the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by T. Wright. 

103. Notes of the Debates of the House of Lords. By Henry Elsing, Clerk of 
the Parliament, 1621. Edited by S. R. Gardiner. 

104. The Camden Miscellany. Vol. VI. : — i.Life of William Whittingham, Dean 
of Durham. Edited by Mary Anne E. Green. 2. The Earl of Bristol’s 
Defence of his Negotiations in Spain. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham, December, 1570, to April, 1583. 
Edited by C. T. Martin. 

105. Trevelyan Papers. Part III. Edited by Sir Walter and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. {See Nos. 67 and 84. ) 


NEW SERIES. 

1. The Fortescue Papers, principally consisting of letters on State affairs, 

collected by John Packer, Secretary to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, LL.D. Consists chiefly of a 
miscellaneous collection of letters which were apparently thrown aside by 
the Duke of Buckingham after he had read them. One paper is of peculiar 
importance as relating to Raleigh’s trial. 

2. Letters and Papers of John Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter, a . d ., 1447-1450. 

Edited by Stuart A. Moore. Valuable as throwing light on the practical 
working of our institutions and the administration of the law in the reign of 
Henry VI. 

3. The Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal from the Reign of Elizabeth to the 

Accession of the House of Hanover. Edited by Dr. Rimbault. Full of 
notices of English Musicians connected with the Chapel, and of minute 
particulars of royal ceremonies, funerals, coronations, churchings, baptisms, 
marriages, &c. ( Out of print . ) 

4. A True Relation of the Life and Death of William Bedell, Lord Bishop of 

Kilmore. Edited by Thomas Wharton Jones, F.R.S. Interesting not 
only for the light it throws on the working of the Church of Ireland at 
a most important period in its history, but also for the personal character of 
Bishop Bedell himself. 

5. The Mayor of Bristol’s Calendar, by Robert Ricart, Town Clerk of Bristol 

temp. Edward IV. Edited by L. Toulmin Smith. Illustrative of 
municipal antiquities. 
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6. Notes of Debates in the House of Commons in 1625. Edited from a MS. in 

the Library of Sir Rainald Knightley, Bart., by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Throws additional light on the quarrel between Charles I. and the House of 
Commons, and contains new facts relating to Sir John Eliot. 

7. A Military Memoir of Colonel Birch, Governor of Hereford during the Civil 

War. Edited by the late Rev. John Webb, M.A., F.S. A., and the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. A storehouse of curious facts relating to the period of 
the Civil War. 

8 and 9. Letters addressed from London to Sir Joseph Williamson while 
Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Cologne in the year 1673. Edited by 
W. D. Christie, C.B. Two vols. Full of news from the Court of 
Charles II. 

10. Account of the Executors of Richard, Bishop of London, 1303, and of the 

Executors of Thomas, Bishop of Exeter, 1310. Edited by the late 
Venerable W. II. Hale, M.A. V and the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, M.A., 
F.S. A. Full of curious details on the household and ecclesiastical furniture 
of a bishop of the fourteenth century. 

11. Wriothesley’s Chronicle of English Affairs from the accession of 

Henry VII. to the first year of Queen Elizabeth. Edited from a MS. in 
the possession of Major. -Gen. Lord Henry Percy, by W. D. Hamilton, 
F.S. A. Two vols. Contains particulars not in other chronicles of the 
period. The Editor has printed in an Appendix to the First Volume the 
records of the trial of Anne Boleyn. {See No. 20.) 

12. Documents relating to the Quarrel between the Earl of Manchester and 

Oliver Cromwell ; with Fragments of a Historical Preface by the late 
J. Bruce. Annotated and completed by Professor Masson. Gives informa- 
tion about the proceedings of Manchester and Cromwell from the battle 
of Marston Moor till after the second battle of Newbury, and also the 
arguments on both sides of the dispute which ensued. 

13. Autobiography of Lady Halket, in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. 

Edited by the late John Gough Nichols, F.S. A. The subject is a pious 
lady of the days of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 

14. The Camden Miscellany, Vol. VII., containing : — 1. Two Sermons preached 

by the Boy-Bishop. Edited by the late J. G. Nichols. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Rimbault. 2. Speech of Sir Robert Heath in the case of 
Alexander Leighton. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, with a Preface by the 
late J. Bruce. 3. Notes of Sir G. Croke’s Judgment in the case of Ship 
Money. Edited by S. R. Gardiner. 4. Letters relating to the Mission of 
Sir T. Roe to Gustavus Adolphus, 1629-1630. Edited by S. R. Gardiner. 
5; Accounts of the Expenditure in building Bodmin Church. Edited by the 
Rev. J. J. Wilkinson, M.A. Rector of Lanteglos. 

15. Letters of Dean Prideaux. Edited by E. Maunde Thompson. The letters 

contain amusing descriptions of life at Oxford and in the country at the 
close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century; 

16. Milton’s' Common Place Book. Edited by A. J. Horwood. It is un- 

necessary to point out the interest of Milton’s notes and jottings on a variety 
of subjects, political, social, moral, and literary. 

17. Historical Collections of a London Citizen in the Fifteenth Century. Edited 

by James Gairdner. Printed from a MS. The poem is a very graphic 
original account of the siege of Rouen by Henry V. The chronicle is unique, 
ending in the middle of Edward IV. ’s reign. 
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18. Papers relating to the Life of William Prynne, with the Fragment of a 

Biographical Preface by the late J. Bruce. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, 
LL.D. 

19. Christ Church Letters relating to the Priory of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

Edited by J. B. Sheppard. Mostly of the fifteenth century, and some of 
political importance, relating to embassies, &c. 

20. Wriothesley’s Chronicle. Vol. II. (See No. 11.) 

21. Harpsfield’s Treatise of the Pretended Divorce between Henry VIII. and 

Catharine of Aragon. Edited by the Rev. N. Pocock. An early authority 
for many facts hitherto considered questionable concerning Henry VIII. 5 s 
reign, which are now more generally accepted than they were. 

22. Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, 1601-1704. Vol. I. Edited by 

E. M. Thompson. Full of news and gossip. May be taken as a fair 
sample of the correspondence of a family of the higher classes in the 
seventeenth century. (See No. 23.) 

23. The Hatton Correspondence. Vol. II. (See No. 22.) 

24. Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords officially taken by H. Elsing, 

1624 and 1626. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

25. The (Economy of the Fleete. Edited by Dr. A. Jessopp. An account of the 

state of the Fleet Prison in the time of James I. 

26. Documents relating to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by the Rev. W. Sparrow 

Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. Ranging from the thirteenth to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

27. The Hamilton Papers, 1638-1648. Edited from the Originals at Hamilton 

Palace by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. Important for the history both of 
England and of Scotland during that troubled period. 

28. Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles. Edited by James Gairdner. 

29. The Puritan Visitation of the University of Oxford. Edited by Professor 

Montagu Burrows, F.S.A. 

30. Catholicon Anglicum. Edited by Sidney J. Herrtage. A mediaeval Latin 

Glossary of great interest from a philological point of view. 

31. The Camden Miscellany, Vol. VIII., containing Four letters of the Earl 

of Strafford, and a Poem on his illness. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 
Memoir by Madame de Motteville on the Life of Henrietta Maria. 
Edited by M. G. Hanotaux. Papers relating to the Delinquency of 
Thomas Viscount Savile, 1642-1646 ; Five Letters from Richard Thompson 
to his brother Henry Thompson, of Escrick, afterwards M.P. for York. 
Edited by J. J. Cartwright, M.A. Papers relating to Secret Negotiations 
with Charles I. 1643-1644. Edited by Mrs. B. M. Gardiner. A Letter 
from the Earl of Manchester on the conduct of Cromwell; Letters addressed 
to the Earl of Lauderdale. Edited by Osmund Airy. Letters of the 
Duke of Monmouth. Edited by Sir George Duckett, Bart. Correspon- 
dence of the Family of Haddock, 1657-1719. Edited by Edward Maunde 
Thompson. 

32. The Voyage to Cadiz in 1625. Edited by Dr. Grosart. 

N.S. — VOL. XV. 
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33. Diary and Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey, 1573-1580 Edited by Edward 

J. L. Scott, M.A. Throws light upon university life at Cambridge in the 
age of Elizabeth. 

34. Selections from the Papers of the Duke of Lauderdale, temp. Car. II. 

Edited by Osmund Airy. Three Volumes. Vol. I. 1639-1667. Vol. II. 
1667-1673. Vol. III. 1673-1679. Illustrative of the period of the 
Restoration in Scotland. 

35. Political Memoranda of the Fifth Duke of Leeds. Edited by Oscar Browning, 

M.A. 

36. The Lauderdale Papers. Vol. II. 1667-73. (^ ee No. 34.) 

37. Papers relating to issue of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. Edited 

by the Rev. N. Pocock. 

38. The Lauderdale Papers. Vol. III. 1673-79. (See Nos. 34 and 36.) 

39. Proceedings in the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission in the year 

1632. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

40. The Correspondence of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, and of his 

son Sir John Nicholas, Clerk to the Privy Council, Vol. I. Edited by 
George F. Warner, M.A. Supplementary to correspondence printed in 
Evelyn’s Diary, with matter relating to the Court of Charles II. during 
his exile. 

41. Custumals of Battle Abbey, temp. Edward I., from a Manuscript in the 

Public Record Office. Edited by Samuel R. Scargill Bird, F.S.A. 
Throws light on the tenure of land and manorial customs in the thirteenth 
century. 

42. Bishop Pococke’s Travels in England in 1750, &c. Edited by James J. 

Cartwright, M.A. Vol. I. (See No. 44.) 

43. Monastic Visitations in the Diocese of Norwich. Edited by the Rev. Augustus 

Jessopp, D.D. These visitations show the state of monastic life in the 
diocese of Norwich on the eve of the Reformation. 

44. Bishop Pococke’s Travels in England. Vol. II. ( See No. 42.) 

45. Papers relating to the Impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham in 1626. 

Edited by S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. 

46. Memoirs relating to Lord Torrington. Edited by John Knox Laughton, 

M.A., R.N. Illustrative of naval affairs in the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

47. The Essex Papers. Vol. I. Edited by Osmund Airy. Contains new matter 

relating to the Court of Charles II. and to the government of Ireland in his 
reign. 

48. Visitations of the Collegiate Church of Southwell. Edited by A. F. Leach. 

A set of visitations differing in character from those in No. 43, and 
most important to a complete study of clerical life in pre-Reformation 
times. 

49. The Clarke Papers. Vol. I. Edited by C. H. Firth. More important 

for the life of Cromwell than any book published since the well-knowr 
work of Carlyle. 

50. The Nicholas Papers. Vol. II. (See Nos. 40, 57, and 63.) 
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51. Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon Abbey. Edited by R. E. G. 

Kirk. 

52. Wardrobe Accounts of Henry Earl of Derby (afterwards Henry IV. ). Edited 

by Miss Toulmin Smith, with the co-operation of the Historical Society of 
East Prussia. 

53. The Camden Miscellany, Vol. IX. , containing : — I. Visitations of Churches 

in the Patronage of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by the Rev. W. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D. 2. “ The Spousells ” of the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Henry VII., in 1508. Edited by James Gairdner. 3. Original Letters 
from the Bishops to the Privy Council in 1564. Edited by Miss Mary 
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